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CHAPTER  I. 

SAINT   AGNES. 

In  a  snug  little  drawing-room  far  away 
in  a  quiet,  old  suburban  house,  a  couple 
of  miles  outside  the  town  of  Cheltenham, 
all  alone,  sat  Agnes. 

Outside,  the  tiny  flower-beds  and  groups 
of  evergreens  were  white  with  snow ;  in- 
side, in  the  warm,  snug  room,  a  big 
red  fire  burned  hotly.  Aggie  has  been  in 
her  old  home  more  than  a  month  now, 
and  Llanaber  and  the  people  and  places 
there  are  all  by-gone  things  with  her. 
My  saint  is  not  idle  even  here,  sitting 
over  the  warm,  red  fire.  The  nimble 
fingers  are  busy  with  whole  bales  of  winter 
clothes — little  charity  frocks  and  cloaks. 

VOL.    III.  B 
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Christmas  Day  is  drawing  near,  and  good 
tlioughtful  Aggie  is  working  liard  to  have 
those  warm  winter  garments  ready  for 
the  troops  of  young  villagers  who  come 
shivering  up  the  gravel  walk,  and  huddle 
together  among  the  evergreens,  once  a 
year  to  partake  of  her  bounty. 

She  is  well  known,  and  very  well  be- 
loved in  her  home,  good,  patient,  mi- 
nistering Aggie ;  many  a  kind  "  welcome 
home"  has  hailed  the  slight  figure,  and 
many  an  old,  worn  face  has  lit  up  gladly 
as  the  soft,  young  face  and  gentle  eyes 
appeared  once  more  at  their  cottage 
doors. 

Home  once  again,  home  in  the  old, 
familiar,  quiet  home;  and  firmly  and  brave- 
ly my  young  saint  is  trying  to  forget  all 
those  Llanaber  days,  all  the  walks  and 
drives  and  quiet  chats  among  the  rocks- 
trying  with  her  whole  strength  to  forget 
that  one  big,  stupid  young  man,  with 
whom  all  those  pleasant  recollections  are 
associated.  It  was  not  an  easy  task ;  living 
se  much  alone  in  this  quiet  old  house,  her 
thoughts  would  fly  back  to  that  cheerful, 
happy  time ;  and  so  hour  after  hour,  in  the 
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lonely  drawing-roora  she  sat  thiDking 
and  thinking,  and  the  snow  fell  down  in 
little  flakes  on  the  grass  and  green  bushes 
outside — fell  on  the  slates  above,  niakino- 
a  great  white  thatch  over  them. 

It  was  a  good-sized,  comfortable  house, 
standing  in  from  the  road,  completely 
sheltered  by  a  high  wall  and  row  of 
trees,  a  square,  dingy-coloured  house, 
half  overgrown  with  straggling  plants, 
big,  square  windows  looking  out  on  the 
brick  wall  and  chestnut  trees,  and  little 
snug  lattice  windows  up  above,  peeping 
out  from  among  the  frosty  leaves — in  the 
summer  time  those  leaves  are  very  green 
and  fresh — and  down  below  the  garden, 
in  one  whole  wilderness  of  many-coloured 
roses.  The  thick  snow  hides  all  this  now, 
the  garden  beds  are  only  so  many  little 
white  mounds,  and  the  chestnut  trees  are 
bare  skeleton  trees  tipped  with  snow. 
Behind  the  house  other  trees  are  standino- 
out  gaunt  and  stragghng,  but  in  such  a 
forest,  that  they  quite  wall  it  in.  On  a 
sultry  summer  day,  when  the  hot  sun  is 
scorching  up  the  roads  and  hedges,  here 
there  is  always   shade,  the  trees   grow  so 
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close  together  and  stretch  out  their  thick 
branches  so  far  all  round.  In  the  summer, 
the  odour  of  the  flowers  in  the  little  round 
beds  is  heavy  and  sweet,  big  bees  hum 
about  lazily,  and  a  wonderfuU  stillness  is 
all  round ;  but  when  the  wild  March 
winds  are  abroad,  here  among  these  gaunt 
spreading  trees,  they  sigh  and  moan  in 
sadder  strains  than  anywhere  else. 

A  few  acres  of  ground,  nearly  all  garden 
ground,  a  long  gravel  walk  which  wound 
on  among  the  trees  up  into  a  kind  of 
glen  behind  the  house,  a  very  green 
mossy  little  glen,  with  a  little  miniature 
waterfall,  now  quite  frozen  up  and  dry, 
rushing  through  it;  it  was  a  very  snug 
home  altogether,  this  quiet,  retired  old 
house  by  the  road-side,  with  its  cheery 
httle  rooms  and  lattice  windows  looking 
out  on  green  grass  and  greener  shrubs 
all  the  year  round. 

Lily  in  her  new  town  life  will  miss  the 
peaceful  quiet  of  this  her  old  home ;  even 
now,  while  the  snow  falls  thickly  and 
steadily  on  the  city  pavement  and  opposite 
house-roofs,  my  young  heroine  is  sitting 
in    one   of    her    drawing-room    windows. 
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gazing  out  thoughtfully,  and  thiukiug 
of  that  far  away  old  house  among  the 
trees — thinking  of  winters  gone  by  when 
the  snow  fell  there  upon  the  grass,  and 
shrubs,  and  tall,  gaunt  trees,  and 
she  looked  out  from  one  of  those 
httle  lattice  windows  up  among  the 
leaves. 

Aggie,  still  working  away  mechanically 
at  her  charity  garments,  pays  little  heed 
to  the  snow  and  sleet  outside.  Buried 
down  in  a  big  arm-chair,  my  saint  is 
working  away  steadily ;  the  calm  fair  face, 
the  placid  brow,  and  soft  gentle  eyes  are 
unchanofed.  The  rich  brio^ht  hair  is  smooth 
and  glossy  as  ever,  and  Aggie  is  the  same 
quiet  contented  little  girl  here  among  her 
household  gods  as  she  used  to  be  in  that 
Llanaber  home  where  first  we  knew  her. 

The  quiet  days  glided  by  one  after  the 
other,  with  their  little  round  of  duties. 
Patient,  gentle  Aggie !  much  of  her  time 
was  devoted  to  the  old  man,  who  was 
very  lonely  now ;  and  along  the  quiet 
roads,  by  frozen  up  streams,  and  bare 
leafless  trees,  they  two  walked  together 
the   pleasant  country    walks    and    lanes. 
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Often  and  often,  as  lie  listened  to  the  soft 
gentle  voice  speaking  to  him,  his  thoughts 
were  away  with  the  other  voice  which 
had  filled  those  lonely  sequestered  places 
with  sweet  merry  music.  But  life  cannot 
be  all  one  vain  regret ;  time  will  heal  the 
greatest  wound,  and  even  now,  as  the 
time  went  by,  he  was  learning  to  live 
without  that  little  golden-haired  daughter 
w^ith  whom  so  many  pleasant  days  had 
been  passed. 

Falling  into  this  new  way  of  life,  he  was 
beginning  to  require  the  society  of  his 
other  daughter,  whose  life  was  so  much 
twined  with  his  now;  and  Aggie,  in  her 
gentle  way,  every  day  was  weaning  him 
from  those  *  thoughts  of  other  times-^was 
drawing  him  nearer  and  closer  to  herself; 
and  once  or  twice,  as  she  sat  opposite 
him  by  the  fireside,  in  the  quiet  evenings, 
reading  aloud  from  some  old  book,  look- 
ing up,  she  had  met  the  kind  eyes  bent 
upon  her  fondly ;  once  or  twice,  with  her 
heart  beating  and  yearning  towards  him, 
my  saint  had  flown  and  hidden  her  gentle 
face  on  his  shoulder,  and  there,  all  alone 
by  the  fireside,  those  two  had  talked  and 
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planned  for  the  future,  and  Aggie  felt,  oh 
so  thankful,  that  after  all  her  patient 
thankful  love  had  been  requited. 

In  all  those  plans  they  two  were  still  to 
be  together;  the  strong  spirit  was  to  sup- 
port and  uphold  the  weaker  one;  and 
more  than  ever  now,  as  she  sat  listening  to 
those  plans,  came  the  resolve  that  the 
dream  of  love  which  had  so  grown  upon 
her  in  those  summer  months  must  be  all 
forgotten  and  cast  aside.  Letters  came 
here  also  from  the  little  town  mouse,  and 
Aggie,  sitting  before  the  cups  and  saucers, 
read  them  aloud  to  her  old  father,  in  the 
snug  dining-room  in  the  brick  house. 

The  letters  to  him  were  gay  cheery 
ones,  in  which  the  dull  house  in  Bedford 
Street  was  glorified,  and  represented  as  a 
very  paradise  of  a  home ;  in  which  Jack 
— big  lazy  Jack — presided  with  a  grace 
and  meekness  new  to  him,  and  in  which 
she,  his  little  spoilt  daughter,  ruled  like  a 
little  queen.  But  now  and  then  there 
came  a  doubt  in  Aggie's  mind,  that  behind 
that  bright  show  of  tinsel  and  gold  there 
lay  many  patched-up  grievances  untold 
to  any   one.     Little  confidences  made  to 
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her  in  private  notes,  spoke  less  glowingly — 
''I  am  rather  lonely;  Jack  is  obliged  to 
spend  much  of  his  time  out,  you  know ;" 
and  again,  ^'  Oh,  my  dear  clever  Aggie, 
couldn't  you  write  me  a  pamphlet  on 
housekeeping;  I  am  so  shamefully  ignor- 
ant; and  Jack  is  rather  particular  about 
his  dinner."  "  I  miss  the  quiet  country 
life,  and  I  live  in  a  chronic  state  of  head- 
ache here  from  the  noise  and  bustle, 
although  we  are  in  a  quiet  street.  Jack 
says,"  and  so  on ;  and  clear-sighted  Aggie 
saw  through  all  those  little  grievances. 
My  saint  was  not  surprised. 

Although  they  two  had  lived  together 
always,  still  they  had  not  learned  to- 
gether, or  experienced  together,  the 
world's  trials.  What  httle  of  such  ills  had 
fallen  in  their  way,  Aggie  had  borne  them 
all — little  household  trials  and  grievances ; 
what  planning  and  arranging  there  was, 
it  all  fell  to  her  lot,  and  my  saint  bore 
this  her  cross  very  bravely  and  patiently 
— "  troubled  about  many  things,"  and  yet 
not  troubling  anyone. 

It  is  always  so ;  there  are  always  some 
gentle  patient  spirits  who  accept  meekly 
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all  the  drudgery  put  upon  tliem ;  who 
never  pause  to  think  whether  the  burthen 
laid  upon  them  is  all  their  own ;  who 
carry  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  others 
always  on  their  hearts,  as  well  as  their 
own  troubles ;  and  who  live  their  lives 
not  for  themselves  but  for  other  people. 

Patient,  martyr  spirits  !  I  don't  know 
whether  I  should  weep  for  them  because 
they  are  so  grossly  misused  and  imposed 
upon,  or  laugh  at  them  because  they  are 
so  very  long-suffering  and  foolishly  good- 
natured  ;  and  yet,  but  for  these  same  un- 
wearying tried  souls,  the  world's  weak- 
ness and  timidness,  and  laziness  and 
selfishness,  would  all  break  down  with  a 
crash ;  so,  whether  they  do  good  or  evil 
matters  not;  we  couldn't  do  without  them, 
after  all. 

The  burthen  had  fallen  on  my  saint 
very  early  in  her  life — cares  and  trouble 
death  had  bequeathed  to  her  long  ago, 
and  yet  she  had  borne  them  in  her  quiet, 
uncomplaining  way  ever  since  ;  smoothing 
the  path  for  others,  putting  out  her  talents 
for  others,  living  and  working  for  others, 
and  yet  getting  no  reward.     But  there  is 
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a  good,  wise  book  which  tells  us  that 
unto  such  faithful  servants  the  Great 
Master  and  Judge  of  all  things  says  "Well 
done."  And  so,  after  all,  those  same 
patient  souls  are  the  best  off,  and  the 
wisest  in  the  end. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A    GLEAM    OF    LIGHT. 

Lady  Georgfana  was  a  very  weak- 
minded,  inconsistent  old  lady,  and,  like 
most  weak-minded  people,  she  was  also 
narrow-minded.  When  in  her  heart  she 
forgave  Jack  for  this  his  new  sin,  she  yet 
shut  her  heart  steadily  against  his  young 
wife,  who  had  only  sinned  so  far  that  she 
had  loved  him  honestly  and  truly,  and 
married  him,  trusting  in  his  love  for  her. 
But  Captain  Dashwood's  mother  wouldn't 
see  all  this ;  perversely  she  shut  her  eyes 
upon  the  truth,  and,  in  forgiving  Jack, 
she  cast  the  whole  burthen  of  his  sin 
upon  Lily. 

No  answer  had  been  made  to  those  two 
penitent  letters,  written  from  the  seaside 
hotel  in  Wales,  but  when  Captain  Dash- 
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wood  called  at  Xo.  — ,  Park  Lane,  on  his 
return  to  town,  lie  was  admitted.  He 
knew  there  was  forgiveness  for  him  even 
then,  as  he  stood  irresolutely  in  the  door- 
way, hat  in  hand,  with  his  handsome  head 
bent  penitently ;  he  saw  the  proud,  tender 
look  in  his  mother's  face,  and  very  humbly 
he  went  over  to  her,  and  sat  down  beside 
her  on  the  sofa.  Long  they  sat  there  talk- 
ing. It  was  a  cold,  raw  day  outside,  and 
they  sat  still  in  the  dusk  together.  All 
was  forgiven  him,  and  Lady  Georgiana 
found  herself  even  then  talking  over  this 
new  sin  of  his  quite  tranquilly,  making 
new  plans  for  him,  and  yet  even  then 
there  was  bitterness  in  her  heart  against 
his  young  child-wife.  None  of  the  for- 
giveness was  extended  to  her,  none  of  the 
love.  Even  while  they  talked  together, 
Lady  Georgiana  was  telling  herself  that 
that  foolish  little  girl  should  some  time  or 
another  be  made  to  repent  all  her  folly ; 
and  Jack,  too,  was  made  to  feel  this. 
While  his  mother  spoke  to  him  he  knew 
that  the  forgiveness  was  for  him,  and  him 
alone ;  he  knew  how  small  the  hope  was 
that,  in  all  the  years  to   come,  his  young 
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wife  and  Lady   Georgiana  should  ever  be 
friends. 

After  that  interview,  Captain  Jack  had 
paid  manj  visits  at  No.  — ,  Park  Lane, 
but    always   alone ;    he   had   got   no    en- 
couragement to  bring  his   little  wife,    or 
introduce  her  to  her  new  relations,  and  so 
Lily  had  stopped  at  home  on  these  occa- 
sions, all  alone  in  her  quaint,  lonely  draw- 
ing-room in  Bedford  Street.    Many  a  time 
sitting    there    idly    gazing    out   into    the 
street,  had  she  thought  over  the  strange, 
harsh  conduct  which  these  same  relations 
had  shown  towards  her — many  a  time,  as 
she  thought  of  her  lonehness,    hot  tears 
fell   passionately,    and   poor,    foolish,    im- 
pulsive Lily,  who  had  been  so  petted  and 
spoilt  at  home,  was  growing  very  weary 
and  unhappy  in  her  new  life. 

Captain  Dashwood  was  not  an  unkind 
husband;  he  didn't  bully  or  tease  his  wife, 
he  let  her  go  her  own  way,  while  he  went 
his ;  but  Lily  had  never  been  accustomed 
to  plan  for  herself;  she  had  always  leant 
on  others,  always  looked  to  others  for 
support,  and  her  new  life  was  such  a 
different  one,  so  lonely  and  strange,  that, 
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as  she  sat  all  alone,  day  after  day,  a 
great  despair  was  rising  in  her  heart. 
Things  were  not  all  coming  right  of 
themselves,  as  the  sanguine  little  girl  had 
hoped  they  would.  The  weeks  that  slipped 
by  only  left  new  troubles  and  grievances 
behind  them. 

Lily  had  begun  her  housekeeping  with 
her   whole   heart  in  the  business,    deter- 
mined to  be  very  brave  and  patient,  deter-, 
mined  also  to  try  and  manage  their  affairs, 
wisely   and    cleverly   keeping    out   of   all 
kinds  of  troubles  and  debts,  but  when  she 
had   made   those   resolves,    she   had   not 
foreseen  all  the  countless  little  difficulties 
which  were  in  her  way.     Captain  Dash- 
wood  was  not  accustomed  to  deny  himself 
any  small  luxuries  or  indulgences,  and  he 
was  rather  an  extravagant  young  man  in 
many  ways.     Out   of  the  two  hundred   a 
year,  upon  which  he  and  his  young  wife 
were  to  keep  house,  a  very  smart  sum  had 
to  be  spared  for  the   Captain's  club  sub- 
scriptions, cigars,  and  brandy,  things  with- 
out which  no  well  brought  up  young  gen- 
tleman of  the  present   age    can   possibly 
subsist ;  thus,  the  glowing  little  domestic 
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pictures,  tlie  legs  of  mutton  and  rice  pud- 
dings, round  which,  in  those  love-making 
days  such  a  glory  had  hung,  were  dimmed 
and  vanished  with  the  vain  dream  of 
roses  and  honeysuckles,  and  cottage  bliss 
—  they  were  buried  ;  the  weeks,  and 
months,  even  the  years,  would  creep 
along  in  this  new  weary  pace,  bringing 
with  them  none  of  the  fair  happy  hours, 
which  in  her  dreams,  poor  romantic  foolish 
Lily  had  promised  to  herself. 

Captain  Dashwood  had  rebelled  against 
roast  mutton  and  baked  puddings,  before 
they  were  married  six  weeks.  ''  Dash  it !" 
he  complained,  ''  I'll  turn  into  a  sheep  if 
you  give  me  any  more  mutton,  and  those 
confounded  puddings  are  getting  into  my 
brain,  and  making  me  quite  imbecile." 
Then,  with  a  sigh,  Mrs.  Dashwood  thought 
over  and  over  again  of  all  the  made  dishes 
and  entrees  which,  in  her  little  experience 
of  good  dinners,  she  had  met ;  but  it  was 
only  dreaming  of  fairyland  to  think  of 
such  things.  Mrs.  Perkins  was  not  equal 
to  a  made  dish,  and  then  they  cost — oh, 
such  a  mint  of  money  !  If  Jack's  affec- 
tion   and  happiness  could  have  been  en- 
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sured  to  her  through  the  instrumentahty 
of  those  dainties,  I  think  mj  poor  in- 
fatuated httle  heroine  would  have  almost 
bartered  her  soul  to  procure  them;  but 
no  one  would  have  made  the  exchange; 
and  so  Lily  had  to  go  on  sighing  and  cud- 
gelling her  brains  for  new  ideas,  day  after 
day. 

Driven  almost  to  desperation  by  this 
vain  repetition  of  mutton  in  every  possible 
form.  Captain  Jack  had  made  several  des- 
perate efforts  to  avoid  his  little  domestic 
dinners  in  Bedford  Street ;  now  it  was, 
'^  Suppose  we  have  a  spree,  Lily,  and  dine 
out  somewhere,  just  for  once,  you  know?" 
and  foolish  Mrs.  Dashwood,  glad  to  be 
spared  the  ordeal  also,  said  "yes,"  and 
away  they  went.  What  very  correct  little 
dinners  those  were,  ordered  by  Jack,  and 
how  he  enjoyed  them.  Lily  almost  wished 
that  people  could  live  always  upon  such 
dinners.  On  these  httle  gala  days,  all  the 
troubles  were  forgotten ;  my  young  heroine 
banished  from  her  mind  all  the  memories 
of  her  housekeeping  trials — Mrs.  Perkins's 
sour  face,  the  underdone  mutton,  and 
worst  of  all,  the  weary,  weary  bills ;  she 
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cast  them  all  away  from  her,  she  left  them 
all  behind  her,  iu  the  dust,  and  turmoil, 
and  trouble  of  the  city. 

At  other  times,  Captain  Dashwood,  still 
shirking  his  homely  joint,  would  take  a 
spree  by  himself.  ''  Young  Browne,  you 
know," — a  really  good  fellow,  giving  a 
dinner  at  the  club,  couldn't  get  on  at  all 
without  Dashwood ;  ''  every  man  dines 
sometimes  at  his  club — it's  only  right — to 
keep  up  a  connexion,  and  all  that  kind  ot 
thing,"  and  so  forth;  and  Mrs.  John 
Dashwood  had  struggled  to  endure  even 
this  grievance  also,  as  part  of  her  duty. 

So  the  time  wore  away,  and  still  no  for- 
giveness came  for  her  from  her  new  rela- 
tions. She  had  been  a  month  in  London 
now,  and  still  no  notice  had  been  taken  of 
her  by  those  unforgiving  ladies,  no  friendly 
hand  was  held  out  to  help  the  poor  strug- 
gling little  soul,  who  day  after  day  was 
fighting  a  great  fierce  battle  with  herself, 
was  striving  all  alone,  unaided,  to  conquer 
and  overcome  all  those  weary  troubles  of 
hers.  No  forgiveness  came.  Captain  Jack 
paid  periodical  dutiful  visits  at  the  Park 
Lane   establishment,    he    and  his    mother 

VOL.  in.  c 
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were  good  friends  again,  his  sin  was  for- 
gotten— so  thoroughly  forgotten,  that  Lily 
was  quite  overlooked  with  it. 

Thus  the  days  rolled  by,  and  my  little 
heroine  lived  her  new  lonely  life  all  to  her- 
self ;  her  home  letters  told  not  of  the  Httle 
housekeeping  difficulties  which  were  weigh- 
ing so  on  the  young  lieart,  and  making  the 
young  Hfe  such  a  weary  one.  Bravely  she 
determined  that  the  old  man  should  know 
of  none  of  the  evils  which  were  besetting 
his  little  pet  daughter  ;  for  better  for  worse 
she  had  taken  that  handsome  extravagant 
man,  and  out  of  her  great  love  for  him  she 
would  strive  to  overcome  their  little  diffi- 
culties unaided. 

But  those  good  resolves,  made  to  her- 
self, sitting  all  alone  in  her  dingy  drawing- 
room  in  Bedford  Street,  were  easier  to  plan 
than  to  act ;  and  while  she  struggled 
against  the  waves,  the  strong  tide  was 
driving  her  back  and  back,  and  making 
her  weaker  and  weaker. 

Captain  Dashwood  had  made  no  effiDrt 
to  make  his  wife  a  sharer  in  the  forgive- 
ness which  had  been  extended  to  him  ;  but 
a  hundred  plans  and  schemes  were  in  his 
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mind,  a  hundred  queer  stratagems  by 
wliicli  this  great  thing  should  be  accom- 
phshed.  He  was  biding  his  time  patiently  ; 
things  would  come  all  right  in  time ;  till 
then  they  must  wait  and  hope.  But  after 
those  long  weeks  of  patient  long-suffering, 
light  broke  at  last— a  faint  flickering  gleam 
— but  still  light  at  last.  Captain  Dashwood, 
in  one  of  his  dutiful  freaks,  had  suffered 
himself  to  be  driven  up  and  down  Rotten 
Row  in  Lady  Georgiana's  smart  open  car- 
riage the  whole  of  one  bright  afternoon  ; 
very  patiently  he  lolled  back,  gazing  out 
on  the  passers-by,  while  his  mother  and 
youngest  sister  took  their  little  drive. 
Then  at  last,  when  the  evening  was  begin- 
ning to  close  in,  when  the  lights  were 
twinkling  in  the  shop  windows,  that  smart 
carriage  came  clattering  over  the  pave- 
ment, making  a  great  noise  in  Bedford 
Street,  and  Mrs.  John  Dashwood,  sitting 
all  alone  in  the  window  up  above,  felt  the 
hot  blood  rushing  into  her  soft  cheeks,  and 
her  poor  little  heart  fluttering  frantically, 
as  Lady  Georgiana's  handsome  horses 
came  to  a  halt  before  the  dingy  brick 
house. 
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Then,  looking  out  still,  spell-bound,  she 
saw  lier  husband  lay  his  hand  on  his 
mother's  hand;  she  saw  his  handsome  face, 
very  eager  and  earnest ;  she  saw  the  plead- 
ing in  his  big  dark  eyes,  and  she  knew 
that  he  was  pleading  for  her,  and  with  her 
two  little  hands  locked  together,  my  poor 
young  heroine,  with  her  whole  hearfc, 
joined  him  in  that  prayer  for  forgive- 
ness. 

Motionless  she  stood  there  watching  still. 
There  was  no  forgiveness  in  the  stern  pale 
face  down  there ;  but  oh,  how  the  poor, 
yearning,  timid  heart  went  out  with  a  great 
thankful  love  to  that  grave  shy  little  face, 
and  the  kindly  pity  speaking  in  passionate 
eyes.  Georgie  was  praying  for  her  too. 
One  more  friend  had  been  added  to  her 
thin  list ;  one  more  heart  had  come  out  to 
meet  her. 

A  minute  more,  and  Jack  was  standing 
on  the  pavement  by  himself;  his  prayers 
had  been  in  vain  then ;  but  even  while 
he  stood  there  he  was  pleading  still — one 
little  boon  he  asked ;  he  was  praying  that 
this  good-hearted  kindly  little  sister  of  his 
might  be  the  means  of  bringing   in  the 
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first  ray  of  light  into  his  new  home ;  and 
he  succeeded  at  last. 

With  her  poor  little  heart  beating 
wildly,  her  two  hands  locked  together 
still,  and  her  soft  young  face  now  very 
pale  and  white,  Lily  saw  the  carriage 
drive  away  with  the  relentless  old  lady; 
she  saw  Jack  lead  the  slight  childish  little 
figure  up  the  steps  ;  she  heard  their  foot- 
steps on  the  stairs;  but  even  then  she 
couldn't  move. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  little  figure 
was  there  before  her ;  the  pitying  eyes 
were  bent  upon  her.  Then  Jack  stepped 
over  to  her — 

"  Lily,"  he  said,  ''  my  little  sister  has 
come  to  see  you." 

Then  she  went  forward;  a  timid  little 
hand  was  held  out  to  greet  the  visitor; 
but  even  then  she  couldn't  speak. 

"  Now,  Georgie,"  Captain  Jack  said 
laughing,  "  here's  a  new  friend  for  you — 
a  very  lonely  little  soul,  who  is  sadly 
in  want  of  some  kindness.  I  know 
you'll  agree,  you  two ;  you  were  made 
for  each  other;  you're  both  as  good  as 
gold." 
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Then  Captain  Jack,  seeing  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  meeting,  and  feeling 
himself  de  trojo,  left  them  together. 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  Georgie  began,  shyly. 
"  I  have  been  wishing  to  see  you  for  so 
long.  I — I  hope  we  shall  be  good  friends 
now;  I  do  indeed." 

There  was  something  so  honest  and 
kindly  in  the  little  face — something  so 
brave  and  gentle  in  the  words,  that  Lily, 
easily  aflPected,  warm-hearted  Lily,  felt 
that  choking  sensation  to  which  she  was 
so  subject  rising  in  her  throat  imme- 
diately. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  gasping,  "  you  are  very 
kind  to  say  so  ;  very — very  kind." 

"  No,  no,  don't  say  that ;  it  sounds  like 
a  reproach  to  me.  I  should  have  come 
long  ago,  but — but  I  wasn't  allowed,  you 
know.  I'm  treated  so  like  a  child  at 
home.  I  had  to  get  leave  first.  It  must 
have  seemed  very  hard  to  you.  I  thought 
so  often  ;  I  did  indeed." 

More  of  the  choking.  After  all,  here 
was  one  kindred  spirit,  who  had  felt  for 
her,  and  thought  of  her  all  the  time  while 
she  was  so  lonely ;  and  Lily,  for  those  few 
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words,  could  have  hugged  aud  kissed 
the  kindly  little  girl  with  her  whole 
heart. 

"  Thank  you — thank  you,"  she  said. 
She  couldn't  have  spoken  much;  her 
heart  was  too  full. 

Then  they  sat  together  on  the  sofa, 
in  the  dusk.  Somehow  Lily  didn't  feel 
strange  to  this  new  friend  of  hers. 
She  was  warming  towards  her  more  and 
more. 

"  I  have  only  a  few  minutes  to  stay 
now,"  Georgie  said.  "  Mamma  will  send 
the  carriage  back  for  me ;  but  I  shall 
come  again  soon — very  soon  ;  and — and 
if  you  will  let  me,  I  will  try — yes,  I  will 
try,  with  all  my  whole  strength,  to  make 
all  this  up — to  set  it  right  " 

Great  joy  was  in  my  little  heroine's 
heart,  but  the  flood-gates  were  opened, 
and  all  the  long  pent-up  yearning  and 
longing  came  gushing  out  in  a  whole  flood 
of  passionate  tears. 

Women  almost  invariably  found  their 
firmest,  strongest  friendships  on  little 
grievances  and  sorrows.  Sealing  all  their 
vows    of    friendship    with   tears,   weeping 
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togetlier,  sorrowing  together,  they  grow 
closer  and  closer  together,  and  the  friend- 
ship which  lives  on  through  all  that  ill  can- 
not die  or  grow  strange  for  slight  things. 
This  friendship,  then,  was  also  sealed  with 
tears,  and  Georgie  sorrowed  too  with  the 
poor,  friendless  little  girl  whose  heart  was 
so  full. 

Long  afterwards,  when  months  had 
gone  by,  bringing  with  them  great 
changes,  they  two  remembered  that  meet- 
ing and  those  sorrowful  tears ;  long 
afterwards,  when  they  talked  and  wept 
together  no  more,  Georgie  remembered 
regretfully  the  first  evening  of  their 
friendship  as  they  sat  in  the  dingy  old 
drawing-room  in  Bedford  Street,  in  the 
dusk ;  many  and  many  a  time  when  her 
life  was  set  in  other  happier  ways  long 
after  did  she  think  of  the  strange,  unac- 
countable feeling  which  had  drawn  them  so 
closely  together,  which  had  made  her  throw 
her  arms  round  that  new-found  friend,  and 
make  to  her  vows  of  an  everlasting  friend- 
ship which  should  live  on  through  good 
and  ill,  only  growing  stronger  and  surer 
as  the  years  went  by. 


CHAPTER     III. 

A    NEW    DREAM. 

''  And  what's  she  hke  ?" 

The  question  was  put  by  Caroline,  late 
that  night,  as  she  lingered  in  Georgie's 
bed-room,  talking  over  the  events  of  the 
day. 

"Like?"  echoed  Georgie,  sitting  over 
the  fire  with  her  chin  resting  on  her 
hands;  ''I  don't  know  what  she's  like; 
she's  like  a  very  pretty,  dear  little  girl, 
that's  all." 

''  Dark  or  fair  ?" 

''  Fair ;  and  do  you  know,  Carrie,  she 
has  a  wonderful  look  of  the  picture  down 
stairs ;  it  struck  me  the  first  moment  I 
saw  her — she  was  standing  in  the  light 
by  the  window;  such  a  pretty,  wistful, 
little  face,  and  such  lovely  hair." 
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"  She  seems  to  have  taken  your  fancy 
wonderfully." 

''She  has.  Oh,  Carrie,  I  pity  her  so  ; 
such  a  lonely,  dull  house,  and  no  one  for 
a  companion." 

"  Surely,  Jack  ought  to  be  company 
enough  for  any  one." 

"Well,  perhaps  so;  but  still  I  can't 
help  pitying  her ;  she  seemed  so  glad  to 
see  me,  and  we  had  a  good  cry  together 
too.     I  do  pity  her  so." 

''  Eeally,  Georgie,  you  are  the  most 
absurd  baby  I  ever  heard  of;  the  idea  of 
your  making  such  a  fool  of  yourself  cry- 
ing !  Such  nonsense  !  I  wonder  what  she 
thinks  of  you,  I'm  sure." 

"  I  don't  care  what  any  one  thinks ;  I 
know  she  likes  me,  and  T  like  her  too ; 
she's  a  dear,  aflPectionate  little  thing,  and 
it's  a  shame  to  treat  her  so ;  when  I  think 
how  friendless  and  young  she  is,  I  feel 
quite  ashamed  of  our  conduct." 

"  Why,  I  declare  you  talk  as  if  Jack 
had  deserted  her.  Friendless  and  lonely  ! 
But  it's  just  like  you,  always  romancing 
and  making  grievances  out  of  everything. 
I  suppose  we  shall  hear  next  that  poor, 
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lazy  Jack  ill-^treats  this  young  wife  of  his ; 
then  that  she  is  pining  and  wasting  away, 
with  two  big  red  spots  on  her  cheeks,  and 
no  flesh  on  her  bones.  What  a  grand 
story  it  would  make  !" 

''  I  didn't  say  that  Jack  ill-used  her ; 
I  don't  suppose  he  does  ;  he  would  be 
a  brute  if  he  did;  but  depend  upon  it, 
Carrie,  she  is  not  happy ;  I  am  sure  she 
is  not  happy." 

''Well,  it's  her  own  fault;  she  married 
him  with  her  eyes  open ;  and  if  she  is  re- 
penting now  I'm  sorry  for  her,  but  I 
cannot  help  her ;  mamma  will  never  forgive 
her,  you  know." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Carrie  ?  Oh,  if 
you  would  help  her — if  you  would  see  her 
sometimes.  I  know  she  is  longing  to 
have  all  this  made  up,  and — and — I  really 
pity  her,  Carrie,  she  is  so  gentle  and 
pretty." 

Carrie  laughed. 

"  You  are  quite  in  love  with  this  young 
lady,"  she  said.  She  was  standing  beside 
her  sister,  looking  down  upon  her,  and 
there  was  a  very  bright  sparkle  in  her 
brown  eyes. 
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"  Perhaps  I  am,"  Georgie  answered, 
quietly;  "and,  after  all,  I  cannot  see 
what  harm  she  has  done." 

Caroline  didn't  answer  her ;  perhaps 
she  too  couldn't  see  any  great  fault  in  this 
young  wife  of  Jack's;  perhaps  in  her 
heart  she  forgave  her  for  the  great  sin  of 
loving  that  handsome  brother  of  hers 
better  than  friends,  and  home,  and  every- 
thing. A  great  curiosity  seized  her  to 
see  and  judge  for  herself  whether  after  all 
the  fault  was  not  his,  and  his  alone. 

"  Georgie,"  she  said  at  last,  ''  I  have 
been  thinking  that  perhaps  I  shall  go  and 
see  this  ill-used  little  person,  and  judge 
for  myself." 

"  Oh,  Carrie,  do — do  see  her — she  will 
be  so  glad." 

''  Perhaps  I  may.  After  all,  there's  no 
use  in  holding  back  now;  the  deed's  done, 
and  all  the  indignation  in  the  world  can't 
undo  it,  so  we  may  as  well  put  a  good 
face  on  the  matter ;  but  to  imagine  that 
mamma  will  ever  fraternize  with  her,  or 
take  her  up,  is  a  mistake.  I  don't  believe 
she  can  ever  forget  Jack's  conduct;  I 
don't  believe    she    could  bear  to   see  his 
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wife,  much  less  to  have  her  here  in 
the  house.  No,  no,  I  know  mamma  too 
well;  I  think — I  really  think — that  she 
almost  hates  this  young  wife  of  Jack's." 

''Oh,  Carrie!" 

"I  do  indeed;  and,  after  all,  it  does 
seem  very  hard  too,  poor  little  thing ; 
she  hasn't  done  anything  very  wrong 
either.  I  think  I  will  see  her — I'm  cu- 
rious to  see  her." 

''  Come  to-morrow,  then." 

''  Perhaps ;  but  now  good  night,  child, 
go  to  bed  and  dream.  Why,  I  declare  it's 
past  twelve  o'clock  !  Good  gracious  !  how 
the  time  flies." 

And  with  a  great  rustling,  Miss  Caroline 
betook  herself  to  her  own  little  room,  and 
Georgie  remained  still  dreaming,  over  the 
fire,  of  that  face  which  had  so  struck  her 
to-day — of  the  soft,  sad,  young  face,  the 
far-off-looking  eyes,  and  rich  halo  of  golden 
hair. 

Great  light  aod  sunshine  had  entered 
into  Mrs.  Dashwood's  dull  house  with  this 
same  romantic  little  dreamer,  who  sat  there 
over  her  bed-room  fire,  dreaming  the 
strangest,    most    improbable    dreams    of 
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things  which  were  to  come  to  pass,  the 
brightest,  fairest  drearas  which  had  ever 
been  dreamed  by  any  other  fooHsh  little 
girl  in  all  the  world. 

Through  the  darkness  there  had  come 
light,  and  great  hopes  were  raised  in  my 
heroine's  heart  that  at  last  the  clouds  were 
beginning  to  disperse,  and  light,  richer 
light  than  had  ever  shone  on  her  life  before, 
had  stolen  in,  hiding  with  its  brightness 
all  the  small  griefs  and  troubles.  That 
evening  Captain  and  Mrs.  Dashwood  spent 
together.  Jack's  heart  was  lightened,  and, 
afar  off,  he  too  saw  the  blue  sky  and  the 
great  day  of  reconciliation  stealing  on. 

It  was  a  regular  domestic  little  evening  ; 
almost  as  humdrum  and  snug  a  one  as  those 
dream  evenings  planned  and  looked  for- 
ward to  long  ago.  Among  all  the  bright 
cheery  little  pictures  painted  then,  those 
snug  evening  ones  had  been  the  happiest. 
In  the  queer  little  Dutch  scenes,  snug  fires 
and  sunny  faces  shine  out  warmly,  and, 
looking  up  absently,  we  can  almost  fancy 
ourselves  one  of  the  little  group  framed  in 
there;  so  for  herself  Lily  had  painted 
scores  of  such  pictures,  in  which  the  same 
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familiar  faces  were  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  She  had  grown  to  Hve  in  those 
imaginary  scenes  of  hers,  she  had  so 
decked  those  little  home  pictures  with  a 
fond  imagination  that  they  had  become 
very  dear  and  familiar  to  her.  But  roughly 
these  pictures  had  been  wrested  from  her, 
one  by  one  her  little  Dutch  sketches  had 
faded  away;  they  were  almost  forgotten 
now ;  fainter,  colder  colours  drew  the 
scenes  of  her  life,  and  so  it  was  that  on 
this  evening,  when  light  had  begun  to  steal 
into  her  home,  when  they  two  sat  together 
quietly,  by  their  own  fireside,  some  of  the 
old  colours  were  coming  back  for  her,  some 
of  the  warm  rich  tints  glowed  once  again. 

Captain  Jack  was  in  very  good  spirits 
this  evening ;  the  great  load  on  his  heart 
had  been  lightened  a  hundredfold.  Cheerily, 
almost  gaily,  he. had  partaken  of  his  dinner 
of  herbs,  and  now,  as  they  sat  together,  he 
and  his  young  wife,  all  that  troubled  dream 
of  uncertainty  and  despair  had  vanished, 
and  once  again  it  was  the  hopeful,  ro- 
mantic, love-making  time,  with  a  wide, 
far-spreading  life  all  before  them. 

What  a  thoroughly  snug,   domestic  httle 
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Dutcli  scene  it  is.  I  will  frame  it  in  for 
jou,  reader,  and  hold  it  up  for  your  ap- 
proval. 

A  quaint,  dingy  room,  fading  away  into 
shadow  and  darkness  in  the  corners ;  sofas, 
and  chairs,  and  cabinets  such  as  we  never 
meet  in  those  other  Dutch  pictures,  and, 
on  the  long  lounge  by  the  fire,  stretched 
full  length,  is  a  very  faithful  picture  of  a 
very  good-looking,  lazy  young  gentleman 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  lazy  gentle- 
man is  reading  aloud ;  close  beside  him, 
seated  upon  a  low  chair,  with  her  soft  de- 
votional little  face,  and  big  wondering  blue 
eyes  turned  to  his,  is  a  very  pretty  delicate 
picture  of  a  gentle  little  maiden,  sitting 
there  with  clasped,  idle  hands,  silently 
worshipping,  afar  off,  the  luxurious,  be- 
nevolent gentleman  on  the  lounge  sofa. 
The  firelight  falls  warmly  on  this  devo- 
tional, girlish  picture ;  it  touches  here  and 
there  the  golden  hair ;  it  lights  up  the  soft 
delicate  face,  and  shines  on  the  white 
dress  and  clasped  hands.  Beside  this  one 
bright  star,  the  rest  of  my  picture  looks 
very  dark  and  cheerless,  the  lazy  gentle- 
man on  the  sofa  continues  his  monotonous 
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reading,  and  the  little  miniature  clock  up 
above  in  the  picture  tower  ticks  quietly  to 
itself. 

It  is  a  little  domestic  scene,  the  cata- 
logue tells  you,  as  you  consult  it  for  an 
explanation,  and  yet  even  in  this  little  do- 
mestic scene  there  lurks  a  mystery.  The 
hand  which  drew  that  picture  has  not 
drawn  from  fancy  only ;  the  faces  there  are 
not  dream-faces.  The  picture  has  its  story. 

Captain  Dashwood  was  reading  aloud 
from  that  rare  little  book  which  tells  so 
sweetly  the  story  of  "  The  Lord  of  Bur- 
leigh." The  devotional  listener  sat  silently. 
She  Avas  travellino^  along:  with  the  villao^e 
maiden  through  the  parks  and  gardens,  by 
the  lordly  castles,  seeing  afar  off  the  cot- 
tage home,  "  Where  they  two  should  spend 
their  days." 

Listening  still,  she  heard  how  all  these 
hopes  were  broken  and  shattered;  she 
heard  of  the  great  mistake  which  so  clouded 
that  young  life — of  the  vain  regret  which 
for  ever  kept  creeping  in,  which  so  weighed 
upon  her  that  she  only  grew  fainter  and 
fainter ;  she  heard  the  sad  regretful 
words— 

VOL.  III.  D 
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" Oh,  that  lie 

Were  once  more  that  landscape  painter. 
That  did  win  my  heart  from  me." 

Tears  were  in  the  blue  eyes  then, 
those  easily  provoked  tears.  Something 
thrilled  her.  Was  she,  too,  regretting 
all  the  old  hopes  ?  Was  she,  too,  awake- 
ning from  a  dream  in  which  this  hero  of 
hers  had  played  a  very  different  part  ? 
The  enchantment  which  had  hung  around 
him  when  he  won  her  heart,  was  it  broken 
too? 

Lily  had  raised  up  an  idol  for  herself, 
and  now  she  was  disappointed  because 
that  idol  was  not  a  perfect  one.  She  had 
married  an  ideal  hero,  and  now  she  was 
breaking  her  poor  foolish  little  heart,  be- 
cause her  perfect  idol  turned  out  to  be 
rather  fond  of  brandy  and  cigars,  and  club 
dinners.  How  many  deluded  maidens  fall  in 
love  with  landscape  painters,  and  find  out 
too  late,  that  they  ha,ve  drawn  down  upon 
themselves  burthens  to  which  they  were 
not  born  ? — how  many  poor  foolish  hearts 
break  down  in  the  struggle — grow  faint, 
and  ever  fainter  ?  A  great  many,  I 
fancy. 
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Captain  Dasliwood  read  on,  unconscious 
of  the  tempest  which  was  raging  in  his 
wife's  heart — unconscious  of  the  tears 
which  were  Minding  those  blue  eyes.  He 
hadn't  a  pathetic  voice  at  all ;  he  read 
on,  drowsily,  the  whole  story,  then  he 
yawned. 

"  'Gad,"  he  said,  "  that  young  lady 
didn't  know  when  she  was  well  off." 

"  Ah,  Jack !  the  poor  disappointed 
little  thing." 

He  laughed. 

"  By  Jove,  I  shouldn't  mind  making 
such  a  mistake  as  that.  I  shouldn't  mind 
discovering  you  were  heiress  to  a  comfort- 
able competence  either,  young  lady;  I 
should  rather  like  it.  Love  in  a  cottage 
on  twopence  a  year's  a  mistake,  as  my  lady 
of  Burleigh  might  have  found  out,  by-and- 
bye." 

A  red  flush  came  into  the  soft  cheeks. 

''  Oh,  Jack  !  don't  say  that." 

'*What?  'Gad  I  will  say  it.  Cottage 
bliss  is  one  of  the  world's  oldest,  bitterest 
mistakes.  I  couldn't  stand  it  for  a  month 
— I  know  I  couldn't ;  not  even  with  you, 
my  child." 

D  2 
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She  sighed. 

"Ah!"  she  said;  ''you  are  beginning 
to  repent  having  married  such  an  ill-suited 
village  maiden?" 

''  No,  not  at  all ;  I'm  perfectly  satisfied. 
Love  upon  nothing  a  year  in  London,  is  a 
very  different  matter  to  love  among  cater- 
pillars and  damp  leaves  ;  T  wouldn't  change 
places  with  any  one ;  I'd  rather  have  your 
pretty  face  always  before  me,  than  good- 
ness knows  how  many  thousands  a  year ; 
give  me  your  hand — you  beheve  me,  don't 

you?" 

''Yes,  yes." 

Of  course  she  did  ;  he  was  her  landscape 
painter  once  again  ;  this  evening  the  dream 
was  only  beginning  over  again. 

Mrs.  Dashwood  was  performing  her 
devotions,  in  a  kneeling  attitude  now, 
close  to  her  idol — very  close;  her  soft 
young  face  was  resting  beside  his,  on  the 
cushion  of  the  sofa. 

"Jack  !"  she  said,  with  her  hands  still 
in  his,  "  will  you  ever  grow  tired  of  your 
village  maiden,  I  wonder  ?" 

"  Never  !"  he  said ;  and  she  believed 
him  still. 
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My  Dutch  picture  is  beginning  to  fade  ; 
the  fire  Hght  doesn't  shine  on  the  golden 
hair  and  white  dress  any  longer ;  the  sil- 
ver bells  in  the  picture  tower  ring  out 
midnight,  and  the  voices  are  hushed. 


CHAPTEE     lY. 

"  NOT   ALL   FOEGOT." 

The  snow  was  still  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  thatcliing  the  roof  of  the  snug  subur- 
ban house,  where  Aggie  had  her  home. 
Christmas  Day  was  very  near  at  hand 
now ;  the  charity  garments  had  all  been 
disposed  of  long  ago.  Aggie  had  gone  on 
in  her  humdrum,  tranquil  life,  among  her 
small  duties  and  pleasures,  ever  since ;  it 
was  a  very  narrow  circle  in  which  she 
moved — there  was  very  little  to  be  done, 
but  in  her  quiet,  unpretending  way,  she 
had  made  for  herself  many  little  occupa- 
tions. 

My  saint  ministering  much  to  the  wants 
of  others,  had  but  little  idle  time  of 
her  own;  but  what  she  had  she  used 
well. 

Over    the    brick    wall,     through    the 
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branches  of  the  chestnut  trees,  can  be 
had  a  little  peep  of  green;  other  trees 
can  be  seen  there,  clustering  m  a  little 
group  down  below  in  the  valley,  and 
among  those  trees  rose  a  gray  church 
tower,  ivy-grown  and  quaint. 

Through  the  winter's  snow  and  rain — 
in  the  cold  March  winds — down  the  green 
lanes,  when  the  hedges  were  in  blossom — 
in  winter  and  summer — my  saint  wound 
her  way  regularly,  twice  a  week,  to  that 
little  country  church  among  the  trees. 
There  was  a  great  attraction  there  for 
her ;  among  her  little  duties,  the  plea- 
santest  was  this  one ;  even  that  one  talent 
of  hers,  her  clear,  true  voice,  was  put 
out  to  some  good  use.  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day, blending  with  it,  sang  out  a  score  of 
other  sweet  young  voices,  singing  praises 
unto  God.  This  quaint  little  country 
church,  unlike  most  country  churches, 
boasted  its  organ ;  and  good,  gentle 
Aggie,  with  her  little  choir  near  her, 
regularly  played  the  Sunday  hymns  and 
psalms. 

Here,  too,  often,  away  from  everyone — 
alone   in    that    old   house  of  prayer — my 
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saint  would  sit  by  her  organ ;  some- 
times in  the  warm  sunhght — sometimes  in 
the  quiet  evening's  dusk,  singing  for  her- 
self those  songs  of  praise,  making  the 
empty  church  echo  with  her  full,  clear 
voice. 

Outside,  too,  in  the  church-yard,  day- 
dreaming Ago^ie,  tired  sometimes  with  her 
music,  would  sit  down  among  the  graves 
to  think.  Moralizing, — those  humble 
grave-stones  told  her  that  "All  flesh  is 
grass  ;" — that  "man  walketh  in  a  vain 
shadow;"and  a  hundred  other  little  truisms. 
Aggie  had  them  all  off  by  heart,  those  in- 
scriptions ;  some  of  them  were  half  worn 
out  now ;  some  were  almost  new ;  but 
still  they  spoke  to  her  of  old  world  lives 
and  deaths, — of  fashions  which  had  passed 
away  for  ever ;  and  my  thoughtful  young 
saint  had  scope  here  for  all  kinds  of 
dreams.  But  now  those  green  mounds 
were  shrouded  over  with  snow;  the 
trees  were  leafless  and  bare ;  and  so  she 
passed  them  by  in  her  church  visits,  never 
pausing. 

"  All  flesh  is  grass,"  and  "  man  walketh 
in  a  vain   shadow ;"  "  The  fashion  of  this 
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world  passetli  away;"  but  while  it  lasts, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  not  such  a  very  bad 
fashion.  If  there  is  much  ill  in  the  world, 
there  is  also  much  good;  and  I  would 
rather  by  far  go  on  living  and  bearing  my 
little  sorrows  and  joys,  than  fly  from  them 
to  other  ills  which  I  know  not  of.  I 
suppose  every  one  feels  very  much  the 
same. 

Aggie  was  thinking  all  this  to  herself 
on  this  bright  sunny  day,  as  she  trod  the 
gravel  walk  up  to  the  church  door.  Although 
in  her  heart  there  rose  at  times  a  great 
despair,  as  she  thought  of  the  long  long 
miles  which  separated  her  from  the  Welsh 
valley  where  Charles  Okedon  had  his 
home;  still  in  her  heart  there  was  also  a 
hope  stronger  than  all  the  anguish  there, 
which  told  her  that  this  fashion  would  also 
pass  away  with  the  others,  that  the  years 
would  bring  changes  with  them,  changes 
for  the  better ;  and  so  passing  by  the  quiet 
graves  she  stepped  into  the  church. 

It  was  noon ;  a  clear  frosty  December 
day,  with  a  cloudless  sky.  Long  she 
stayed  that  day  with  her  music  and 
thoughts.     Through  the   open    door,    out 
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into  tlie  still  air,  floated  those  organ 
notes.  Passers  by  stopped  to  listen,  lean- 
ing upon  the  wooden  gate,  looking  over 
the  snow  mounds,  they  paused  in  their 
way  to  listen. 

That  evening  her  hope  was  revived, 
sitting  with  the  old  man,  working  silently 
near  him,  great  joy  came  into  her  heart. 

''Aggie,"  he  said,  laying  down  his  news- 
paper, and  removing  his  spectacles,  *'  I 
have  been  thinkiag  how  very  lonely  poor 
young  Okedon  must  be  all  alone  in 
Llanaber  at  this  Christmas  time ;  suppose 
we  ask  him  up  here  for  a  week  or  so  ?" 

He  wasn't  looking  at  her  as  he  spoke, 
and  so  he  didn't  see  the  rich  warm  colour 
come  rushing  into  her  cheeks. 

''  He  can't  be  so  very  lonely,"  she  said, 
"  the  Foulkes'  are  there  still,  I  think." 

Brave  Aggie,  she  was  fighting  against 
her  hopeless  love  even  then. 

''  No  matter,  I  dare  say  he'll  prefer 
our  society;  give  him  the  chance  at  all 
events." 

So  she  wrote  to  him  a  very  cold  formal 
little  note.  ''  Papa  hoped  that  he  would 
come,"  it  said ;  no  hope  from  her.     But 
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oil,  how  welcome  that  same  little  letter  was 
to  Mr.  Charles  Okedon,  as  he  opened  it  two 
days  after  at  his  breakfast  table  at  Beau- 
manoir,  Llanaber.  How  he  blushed,  how 
light  his  heart  grew  all  at  once.  Gro  !  of 
course  he  would  go.  What  mattered  the 
long  miles  that  lay  between  them  then. 
Fondly  he  lingered  over  that  neat  letter, 
turning  it  and  twisting  it  about ;  this 
first  letter  of  hers,  cold  and  formal  as  it 
was,  should  be  treasured  up  among  the 
precious  things  of  his  life.  Reverently 
he  stowed  it  away  in  an  old  desk,  among 
relics  and  old  papers. 

In  years  to  come,  when  strange  hands 
should  rummage  among  those  treasures, 
strange  hearts  Avould  wonder  why  this 
short,  dull  little  letter  had  found  a  place 
there. 

The  snow  was  lying  deep  at  Llanaber 
also ;  it  hung  upon  the  ivy  leaves  up  at 
the  Manoir,  and  frosted  the  red  brick 
walls.  Charhe  Okedon  had  so  far  con- 
trived to  live  on  without  the  society  of 
that  grave,  quiet  little  girl  with  the  soft 
Byes ;  but  much  of  the  joy  and  brightness 
of  his  Kfe  had  gone  with  her.     Regretfully 
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he  looked  back  upon  the  summer  days 
spent  with  her.  Often  he  blamed  himself 
that  he  had  so  let  her  carrj  away  with 
her  so  much  of  the  joy  of  his  life.  Then 
again  he  told  himself  that  she  was  heart- 
less and  cold,  that  such  a  love  as  his 
was  thrown  away  upon  her ;  and  over 
and  over  again  he  made  the  resolution, 
that,  bravely  and  firmly,  with  a  strong 
will,  he  would  strive  to  forget  her. 

But  the  old  wound  was  opened  again 
in  his  heart  as  he  held  that  neatly- written 
note  in  his  hands,  and  read  the  hope  in 
it.  He  had  made  such  good,  wise  reso- 
lutions to  be  brave  and  patient,  but  here 
was  one  more  chance  for  him,  and  the 
temptation  was  too  great  a  one.  Of  course 
he  would  go  !  and  then  he  sat  down  in 
his  snuggery  to  answer  it. 

"  It  was  so  kind  of  them,"  he  wrote, 
''  to  take  pity  on  his  loneliness."  In  a 
big  bold  hand  he  wrote  it,  on  soft  pink 
paper.  Then  he  directed  it ;  the  beloved 
name,  how  it  seemed  to  smile  up  at  him 
from  the  paper,  sadly,  regretfully.  ''  Oh, 
my  love  !"  and  the  big  romantic  young 
fool  actually  kissed  the  pink  envelope. 
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Charlie  was  dining  out  to-niglit,  a  very 
unusual  occurrence  with  my  hero.  Lady 
Mary  had  taken  compassion  on  him  more 
than  once ;  she  felt  for  his  loneliness,  she 
had  such  a  liking  for  him,  and  very  kindly 
she  held  out  her  hand  to  greet  him  as  he 
stepped  into  the  chintz-covered  drawing- 
room. 

My  young  hero  was  in  wonderful  spirits 
to-night.  In  his  pocket  he  carried  the 
answer  to  that  treasured  note  of  Aggie's, 
and  in  his  heart  there  was  great  light 
and  sunshine.  It  was  a  very  snug  cozy 
little  dinner,  this,  at  the  Elms.  Smiling, 
happy  Lady  Mary,  chatted  away  cheerily, 
making  a  perpetual  little  warbling  and 
chirping  with  her  merry  voice.  Fanny 
doing  her  very  best  to  get  up  a  jlirtation 
with  steady  heavy  Charlie,  and  Tom  in 
very  good  spirits,  telling  his  little  sporting 
anecdotes,  and  eating  a  very  good 
dinner. 

Fanny  and  her  brother  had  returned 
from  London  to  the  Elms,  to  spend  their 
Christmas  Day  in  that  retired  old  place 
by  the  sea.  The  news  of  Captain  Dash- 
wood's  marriage  had  been  a  great   shock 
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to  Miss  Foulkes.  To  her  it  had  seemed 
such  a  far  off  evil,  so  very  uncertain,  that 
she  had  never  fully  realized  it  to  herself 
until  one  day  in  Chester  Street,  when 
Carohne  Dashwood  had  paid  her  a  long 
afternoon  visit,  and  confided  tlie  terrible 
news  to  her  startled,  shocked  little  friend. 

When  at  last  the  two  gentlemen  were 
left  together  over  their  wine,  somehow  it 
seemed  that  they  had  wonderfully  little 
to  say  to  each  other.  Charlie  had  not 
seen  Tom  since  the  memorable  day  at  the 
Elms ;  he  had  never  clearly  understood 
the  mystery  of  that  day  ;  he  had  gone  on 
puzzling  over  the  thoughts  which  Tom's 
attentions  to  Aggie  had  wakened  within 
him  ;  but  now,  with  that  pink  note  buried 
deep  in  his  pocket,  he  had  no  anger  or 
jealousy  in  his  heart. 

Tom  Foulkes  had  not,  lover-like,  grown 
thin  or  broken-spirited  with  his  disap- 
pointment. ''  I  will  wait,"  he  kept  say- 
ing to  himself,  and  while  he  waited,  he 
was  living  his  old  jolly  life  just  the  same, 
he  was  eating  his  comfortable  dinners, 
and  drinking  his  good  wines,  pottering 
over  his  horses    and    dogs,    hunting    and 
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shooting.  He  and  Fanny  had  not  made 
a  long  stay  in  London ;  there  was  a 
pleasant  country  visit  to  be  paid  near 
Chester,  and  they  had  been  a  long  time 
away  and  had  only  just  returned  to  the 
Elms ;  so  Charlie  had  not  seen  this  jolly 
fat  gentleman  for  an  age.  Over  the  wine 
and  biscuits  Tom  Foulkes  told  countless 
pleasant  anecdotes  to  his  silent  young 
companion  —  tales  of  country  pleasures 
and  amusements — the  great  havoc  made 
among  tlie  woodcock,  at  that  old  place 
near  Cliester,  the  charades  and  tableaux 
in  which  he  had  figured,  and  all  the  other 
news  of  tlie  day. 

Charlie  sat  listening  quietly  to  the 
cheery  voice  and  pleasant  merry  clatter. 
He  didn't  hear  much  of  Tom's  gossip,  I 
think ;  his  hand  was  in  his  pocket,  press- 
ing the  pink  note,  and  his  thoughts  were 
far  far  away  in  a  dreamland  of  his  own, 
where  dwelt  a  gentle  quiet  little  girl,  with 
pensive  eyes  and  a  soft  smiling  mouth; 
he  heard  the  music  of  a  sweet  low  voice 
in  his  ear,  and  firmer  and  closer  he 
pressed  the  soft  tinted  letter  in  his  strong 
hand.     Tom  did   not   remark  his  friend's 
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listlessness  and  iuafctention ;  he  rattled 
away  with  his  pleasant  stories ;  he  didn't 
care  who  hstened,  or  who  did  not.  "  I 
am  thinking  of  running  up  to  Cheltenham 
for  a  day  or  two,"  he  said  at  last ;  "  my 
heart  is  in  Cheltenham  ;  I  have  very  dear 
friends  there ;  it's  a  jolly  place." 

Charlie  felt  his  heart  stand  still. 
"  Really,"  he  said,  ''  when  do  you  go  ?" 

''Well,  I  haven't  quite  made  up  my 
mind." 

A  load  was  lifted  off  Charlie's  heart; 
but  still  he  wasn't  satisfied.  ''  Going  to 
stay  with  any  one  ?"  he  asked. 

''  Why,  the  fact  is,  Charlie,  I  am  going 
to  follow  her." 

Then  for  a  moment  the  pleasant  room, 
the  pictures  and  flowers,  the  glasses  and 
decanters,  all  danced  a  kind  of  fandango 
before  Mr.  Okedon's  eyes ;  a  hundred 
voices  caught  up  the  words,  "  follow  her." 
He  couldn't  speak,  he  couldn't  ask 
"who?"  ''follow  who?"  His  tongue 
clave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth ;  des- 
perately he  clutched  the  pink  note  which 
lay  buried  in  his  pocket.  There  was  a 
pause.      Mr.    Foulkes    was   gazing    down 
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tliouglitfully  on  the  carpet,  and  so  he 
didn't  see  the  strange  wild  light  in  Char- 
lie's gray  eyes — the  terrified  look  in  his 
pale  face. 

''When  she  was  here,"  Tom  said, 
speaking  dreamily,  still  looking  down,  "  I 
made  her  an  offer,  which  she  refused, 
but  even  in  refusing  me  then  she  held  out 
a  hope  to  me.  I  told  her  I  would  wait, 
and  she  didn't  forbid  me." 

Then  in  the  depths  of  his  pocket  Charlie 
crushed  the  pink  letter  fiercely  in  his 
hand;  in  the  depths  of  his  brave  heart 
he  was  striving  to  crush  and  smother  his 
hopeless  passion. 

"  And  now — now  you  are  going  to  ask 
her  once  again  ?"  he  asked,  and  his  voice 
was  very  low  ;  but  it  was  firm. 

''  I  think  so." 

''Then  go  at  once  —  go  to-morrow. 
Don't  wait  any  longer;  waiting  is  a  mis- 
take. Gro  to  her — ask  her  once  for  all, 
and  have  done  with  it ;  don't  keep  putting 
it  ofi*;  and  then  if  she  accepts  you,  then 
— then  I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy, 
Tom." 

He  had  spoken  hurriedly ;  he  had  stood 

VOL.    III.  E 
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up  from  his  place  at  the  table,  and  the 
strange  wild  light  had  still  been  in  his 
eyes. 

''  Thank  you,  I  think  I  will." 

"And — and,  I  must  wish  you  good 
night  now ;  I  have  a  cold  walk  before 
me." 

"  So  soon — why  it's  only  ten  o'clock." 

"  I  have  a  long  walk." 

Tom  looked  up  a  little  surprised.  There 
was  a  subdued  sad  air  about  his  friend. 
Was  it  the  thought  of  that  lonely  Manoir 
House  among  the  trees,  of  his  solitary 
life,  that  was  making  him  sad  ? 

"You  must  come  over  often  now, 
Okedon;  and,  by-the-bye,  you  must  eat 
your  dinner  with  us  this  day  week — mind 
you  come." 

"Thanks — oh  yes — that  is,  I  don't 
know.  I — I  may  be  away.  If  I  can,  you 
know — very  kind  of  you.     Good  night." 

"Goodnight." 

And  then  Charlie  walked  away  in  the 
moonlight  through  the  snow.  On  and  on 
with  his  heavy  heart  and  his  heavy  weary 
thoughts,  he  never  paused  on  his  way 
until  he  stood  under  his  own  tall,  leafless 
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trees    in   tlie   Manoir    avenue.      Then  he 
stopped. 

The  wide  branches  were  arching  over 
his  head,  and  the  moonhght  fell  in  lines 
and  patches  on  the  wide  gravel  walk, 
making  great  shadows  there. 

He  stood  a  solitary  figure,  in  shine  and 
shade,  looking  upward  to  that  dome  of 
branches,  standing  as  it  were  in  some  old- 
world  cathedral  with  the  light  of  heaven 
streaming  on  him  through  narrow  windows, 
looking  upward  through  the  net-work 
dome ;  he  was  registering  a  great  passion- 
ate vow  to  himself.  "  As  God  sees  me," 
he  said,  ''  I  will  not  betray  his  confidence ; 
she  shall  judge  between  us." 

Then  he  moved  on  asfain. 

That  night  Charles  Okedon  sat  up  late 
in  his  little  snuggery,  by  himself,  writing. 
The  poor  crushed  letter,  which  had  been 
buried  in  his  pocket  so  many  hours,  was 
pulled  out  and  tossed  into  the  fire ;  and 
with  a  firm  hand  he  wrote  a  new  letter, 
telling  how  unavoidably  he  was  prevented 
accepting  Mr.  Freman tie's  kind  invitation. 
"  Some  other  time,"  he  wrote,  he  couldn't 
quite  make  up  his  mind  never  to   see  her 
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again ;  and  Aggie  read   that  friendly  littl 
note  to  the  old  man. 

'*  He  cannot  come,"  she  said,  and  then 
carelessly  she  set  about  her  duties,  with 
the  old  despair  in  her  heart,  striving  to 
forget  him. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"GLAD    TIDINGS    OF    GREAT   JOY." 

''  I  CANNOT  pay  it,  I  have  110  money. 
Send  him  away,  Mrs.  Perkins,  please." 

''  He  won't  go,  mum.  He  says  as 
how  he  has  been  here  upwards  of 
twenty  times  before,  and  he  must  be 
paid." 

'^  Oh,  what  shall  I  do ;  what  shall  I 
do  ?" 

And  Lily  stood  the  picture  of  despair, 
in  her  pretty  morning  gown,  before  Mrs. 
Perkins. 

'^  They  is  so  audwacious,  them  sort ; 
they  is.  I  told  him  as  how  master  was 
out,  and  you  wasn't  well,  and  he  says 
quite  sharp,  '  I  know  them  dodges,  and 
they  won't  do.     Say  I'll  wait.'  " 

"  How    much     is     it,     Mrs.    Perkins  ? 
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Oh,  dear,  I  wish    we  could  keep  out  of 
debt." 

"  Ten  pounds  fifteen,  mum." 

''  Tell  him  he  shall  have  it — indeed 
he  shall — if  he  will  only  wait  until  to- 
morrow. I  can  speak  to  Captain  Dash- 
wood  to-day." 

Mrs.  Perkins  paused  irresolute. 

"  They  is  so  imperent,  they  is,  them 
sort." 

''  Just  tell  him,  Mrs.  Perkins,  please, 
he  shall  have  it  of  course." 

Anxiously  Lily  listened,  with  a  little 
bit  of  the  drawing-room  door  open,  while 
Mrs.  Perkins  disposed  of  the  importunate 
dun.  At  last  the  low  murmur  of  voices 
in  the  hall  ceased,  and  finally  the  hall 
door  shut  to  with  a  bang  ;  and  then  Lily, 
relieved,  went  over  to  her  davenport  to 
write. 

A  whole  pile  of  account-books  lay  there 
in  a  heap;  a  whole  pile  of  small  bills 
tumbled  up  together.  One  by  one  Mrs. 
Dashwood  inspected  these  famihar  pa- 
pers ;  with  her  head  resting  on  her  hands, 
poor  distracted  Lily  began  her  weary 
task.       Pounds,     shillings,    and    pence — 
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pounds,  sliillings,  and  pence — how  she 
liated  tlie  dreadful  sums  in  addition;  the 
rows  after  rows  of  figures — how  they 
wearied  her.  "  Oh,  if  Aggie  was  here." 
And  then,  "  Ten  and  five — fifteen,  and 
seven — oh,  I  can't  do  it."  And  then  in 
despair  the  papers  were  all  tossed  aside 
again,  and  Mrs.  Dashwood  covered  her 
face  with  lier  hands.  I  daresaj^  she  cried; 
she  often  did  for  sligliter  things ;  she  was 
a  very  foolish  little  girl. 

"  Oh,  if  Aggie  Avas  here  !"  If  she  was, 
how  the  patient  face  would  bend  over 
those  ugly  figures  ;  how  quietly  she  would 
go  about  it  in  her  methodical,  steady  way, 
till  the  whole  problem  was  cleared  up. 
But  Aggie  is  not  here  ;  she  is  far  away  in 
her  old  roadside  home;  she  has  her  own 
little  difficulties  to  overcome ;  and  so 
Mrs.  Dashwood  must  not  be  a  selfish  little 
lady,  she  must  learn  to  fight  her  own 
battles. 

Caroline  had  kept  her  promise  with 
regard  to  the  visit-paying,  over  which 
she  and  her  sister  had  conversed  by  the 
bedroom  fire  in  'No.  —  Park  Lane ;  but 
the  event  had  not  been  such  a  great  one 
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as  that  first  invasion  whicli  had  been 
made  the  day  before.  Lily  was  not  half 
as  much  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of 
the  tall,  stately  young  lady,  as  she  had 
been  by  that  of  the  shy,  awkward  Kttlegirl 
who  had  been  the  first  to  visit  her.  There 
was  no  indignation  in  Lily's  heart  against 
timid  Georgie,  but  there  was  a  sense  of 
wrong — a  certain  pride — working  in  the 
little  lady's  breast  as  she  came  forward 
to  greet  Jack's  elder  sister,  which 
gave  a  new  dignity  to  her  manner 
and  flushed  the  soft  cheeks  very  becom- 
ingly. 

Jack  saw  with  wonder  the  stately  toss 
of  the  golden  head,  and  the  sparkling 
light  in  the  blue  eyes.  He  was  proud 
of  her.  "  She's  every  inch  a  lady,"  he 
said,  and  with  much  amusement  he 
watched  his  little  wife.  She  was  so 
scrupulously  polite  to  that  handsome, 
impassive  young  lady ;  she  did  the 
honours  of  her  dingy  lodgings  with  as 
much  grace  as  if  they  had  been  palace 
rooms ;  something  was  prompting  her, 
some  inspiration  was  upon  her,  and  Lily 
was  not  herself  at  all. 
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Caroline's  cold,  searching  gaze  fell 
before  tliose  frank  blue  eyes ;  slie  was 
surprised;  she  hadn't  expected  to  see 
such  a  very  daring  thoroughbred  young 
lady  at  all. 

^'  She's  very  pretty,  Jack,"  she  said,  as 
he  led  her  down  to  her  carriage ;  '*  and 
she's  such  a  little  lady,  too — I'm  charmed 
with  her." 

"  I'm  so  glad,"  he  said,  very  heartily. 
"  So  glad  you  like  her." 

Then  she  drove  home  to  tell  her  mother 
the  news ;  very  faithfully,  Caroline  de- 
scribed this  interesting  little  person.  The 
soft  face — the  golden  hair,  and  big  blue 
eyes — the  wonderfully  attractive  manners 
— everything  she  told.  And  then  she 
described  the  dim,  dingy  room,  where  all 
those  charms  were  buried. 

"  So  dull  and  lonely,  mamma,"  she 
said,  almost  shuddering ;  ''  and  yet  I 
suppose  Jack  could  not  get  better 
lodo^ino^s." 

"  Not  without  paying  for  them,  cer- 
tainly ;  it's  a  mystery  to  me  how  they 
contrive  to  live  even  where  they  are. 
Jack    lias    been    a    most    egregious    fool. 
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and  now  lie  must  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
folly." 

And  Lady  Georgiana  had  determined 
that  he  should,  some  time  or  another, 
reap  much  of  that  bitter  fruit.  She 
would  have  him  even  yet,  so  humbled  by 
disappointment,  that  he  should  come  to 
her  in  his  misery,  and  confess  himself  a 
fool — confess  that  through  it  all,  she  had 
been  in  the  right,  and  she  only ; — this 
much  she  had  promised  to  herself. 

Of  sunshine  and  shade,  light  and  shadow, 
my  young  heroine's  life  was  made,  most 
lives  are  so  composed ;  very  few  are  all 
shadow,  and  very  very  few  are  all  sunshine. 
Those  were  dark  hours  spent  over  the 
weary  accounts  and  bills — and  those  were 
very  bright  sunny  ones  in  which  she  and 
Georgie  sat  together,  romancing  and 
castle-building,  in  the  quaint  drawing- 
room  in  Bedford  Street.  They  were  won- 
derful friends,  those  two  ; — before  Lily 
had  known  her  little  sister-in-law  a  week, 
she  had  told  her  the  whole  story  of  her 
love-making  and  marriage ;  she  had  even 
gone  further  back — she  had  told  her  of  the 
home  far  away,  among  the  roses  and  ever- 
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greens,  where  before  the  golden  time  when 
she  first  met  Jack,  she  had  spent  her 
days. 

She  had  told  her  tenderly,  of  her  old 
man,  and  in  every  one  word  of  her  pretty 
story  there  had  breathed  her  loyal  love  for 
him.  Slie  had  led  her  od,  through  all  the 
little  ins  and  outs, —  the  pleasant  windings 
of  those  old  times;  the  merry  winter  even- 
ings— the  golden  summer  daj^s;  she  had 
pictured  them  all  for  her ;  dozens  upon 
dozens  of  her  pet  Dutch  pictures  she  had 
painted  for  her  attentive  young  friend. 
Georgie  had  her  picture  gallery  full  of 
those  snug  little  scenes ;  in  her  gallery, 
too,  there  hung  a  soft.  Madonna  face, 
with  clear,  pure  tints,  and  grave  pensive 
eyes. 

The  Madonna  face  had  found  its  way 
into  almost  all  the  little  Dutch  scenes,  too ; 
it  was  Aggie's  sweet,  angel  face,  painted 
in  glowing  colours ;  before  that  picture, 
Mrs.  Dashwood  was  wont  to  fall  down  and 
worship,  ''  she  is  so  beautiful — so  good, 
and  clever;"  a  whole  song  of  praises  from 
the  red  lips,  and  Georgie  seeing  only  the 
picture  face,  worshipped  too.     But  of  her 
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sorrows  and  troubles,  Lily  told  not ; 
before  the  angel  face,  and  true,  honest 
eyes  she  might,  in  her  devotion,  have 
confessed  all  those  little  ills;  but  to  no 
stranger  ear  should  the  tale  be  told ;  and 
so  it  was,  that,  day  after  day,  Greorgie 
was  building  up  castles  of  air ;  dreaming 
wild  dreams  for  her  new  favourite;  and 
painting  a  whole  pile  of  gorgeous  pictures,, 
which  were  to  replace  the  peaceful  little 
Dutch  ones. 

Georgie  paid  many  visits  in  Bedford 
Street.  No  one  prevented  her  going  there 
as  often  as  she  liked;  and  very  many 
visits  she  paid  to  her  new  friend.  They 
were  so  well  suited,  those  two,  they  were 
both  such  very  foolishly  romantic  young 
ladies.  Days  slipped  by,  but  Caroline  did 
not  come  again  to  see  Lily,  Greorgie  came 
alone.  But  Miss  Dashwood  was  better 
employed  at  home ;  she  was  fighting  a 
battle  for  that  poor,  pretty  little  wife  of 
Jack's.  She  was  making  desperate  efforts 
for  forgiveness.  Christmas  Day  was  very 
close  at  hand,  and  on  one  hope  Caroline 
was  still  building.  Jack  had  never  been 
absent  on  that  day ;   year  after  year  he 
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had  dutifully  carved  the  roast  beef;  could 
his  mother  now  forbid  him  to  join  their 
party ;  could  she  bear  to  think  of  him  in 
his  dull  lodgings  on  such  a  day ;  no ; 
Caroline  thought  not.  That  afternoon 
Jack  paid  his  mother  a  very  long  visit, 
and  it  was  dark  outside  in  the  street  when 
he  rose  to  go. 

"  You  will  dine  with  us  on  Christmas 
Day,  Jack?"  his  mother  said,  holding  his 
hand. 

"  No — no,  I  think  not ;  that  is,  I  have 
made  a  kind  of  promise,  you  see." 

''Well,  then,  perhaps  you  had  better 
bring  her  with  you." 

And  this  was  how  the  forgiveness  came 
at  last ;  a  kind  of  angry  forgiveness,  not 
given  in  tenderness,  or  a  gentle  spirit, 
given  grudgingly.  That  evening,  as  Cap- 
tain Jack  walked  home  through  the  snow, 
under  the  street  lamps,  he  didn't  feel  the 
chill  blast  that  was  blowing  past  him ;  he 
didn't  feel  the  drifts  of  snow  beating 
against  him ;  he  was  walking  in  a  dream, 
by  the  shop  windows,  bright  with  Christ- 
mas things,  and  holly  and  ivy;  hurrying 
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on  through  the  streets,  bringing  with  him 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  to  the  Httle 
lonely  lady  who  was  waiting  for  him  in 
Bedford  Street. 


CHAPTER    YL 

AN    OLD    DOUBT. 

"Captain  and  Mrs.  Dashwood;"  and 
meclianically  Ladj  Georgiana  looked  up 
from  her  work — looked  at  the  strange 
face,  tlie  golden  hair,  and  big  eyes.  She 
had  heard  so  much  of  this  pretty  daughter- 
in-law,  she  had  thought  so  much  of  her, 
she  had  grown  so  to  distrust  and  dislike 
her,  that  even  the  name  thrilled  her. 

The  soft  face  was  very  pale,  there  was 
a  frightened  look  in  the  large  eyes,  as 
Lady  Georgiana  crossed  the  room  and  took 
the  little  hand — not  lovingly  or  gently, 
she  did  not  hold  it  long  in  hers,  she 
just  held  the  fingers  coldly  as  she  said — 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear,"  and 
then  for  an  instant  she  touched  her  lips  to 
the  white  forehead.  So  they  met,  those 
two,  who  were  almost  enemies ;  after  the 
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long  warfare  there  had  come  a  peace.. 
Only  one  other  guest  dined  at  No.  — , 
Park  Lane  on  that  Christmas  evening. 
Ten  minutes  after  the  arrival  of  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Dashwood,  the  door  opened  once 
again — 

''  Mr.  Miles." 

And  in  the  doorway  stood  the  lean 
j&gure,  the  disconsolate  face,  and  long 
whiskers.  Once  a  year  regularly  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Miles  dined  at  Lady  Georgiana's 
board :  she  had  conceded  so  much  to  Ca- 
roline four  years  ago,  and  the  patient  Ar- 
thur had,  during  those  four  years,  eaten 
four  Christmas  dinners — always  the  same; 
it  never  seemed  to  strike  him  as  strange 
that  he  was  only  bidden  on  those  festive 
occasions.  He  was  a  man  of  peace  ;  even 
this  truce  sufficed  him,  and  humbly  he  ac- 
cepted it. 

The  dinner  was  not  a  very  pleasant  one, 
a  cloud  was  on  Lady  Georgiana's  brow; 
they  all  knew  the  cause  of  it.  The  only 
strange  face  at  the  table  was  Lily's  soft 
childish  one,  but  its  very  gentleness  and 
innocence  seemed  to  irritate  that  sulky  old 
lady  at  the  head  of  the  table.     I  think  she 
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was  angry  witli  herself  for  having  so  far 
forgiven  the  unconscious  httle  stranger. 

''  Such  a  provokingly  dolhsh  face  !"  she 
said  to  Caroline,  as  they  stood  together  in 
the  drawing-room.  It  wasn't  the  same 
proud  haughty  little  face,  on  which  Caro- 
line had  looked  so  admiringly  a  day  or 
two  before  in  the  lodging-house  drawing- 
room.  It  was  a  gentler,  more  childish 
face  this  evening,  and  she  only  admired  it 
the  more. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  she  said,  look- 
ing across  the  room.  ''  I  think  her  very 
pretty." 

"  Simply  a  little  dairymaid  with  an  ut- 
terly meaningless  face.  I  can  see  no 
beauty  in  her;"  and,  with  a  sigh,  Lady 
Georgiana  betook  herself  to  her  work. 
Across  the  room  Lily  and  Georgie  were 
sitting  together,  on  the  velvet  ottoman 
under  the  wax-lights.  Richly  shone  the 
golden  hair  under  the  light — it  flashed 
every  way  ;  Caroline  admired  it  so. 

''  She  has  such  wonderful  hair  !"  she 
said,  still  standing  by  her  mother ;  ''so 
golden  !" 

''  Golden !       I   thought   it   was   red,    I 
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assure  you  I  did.  I  don't  admire  it  in  the 
least."     Then  CaroHne  subsided. 

The  two  young  ladies  on  the  velvet 
ottoman  were  very  busy  talking.  Lily 
was  a  great  little  chatterer  when  she  was 
in  good  spirits,  those  red  lips  of  hers  were 
fond  of  smiling  too. 

This  Christmas  evening,  to  which  my 
young  heroine  had  looked  forward  with 
such  hope,  was  not  such  a  very  bright  one 
after  all.  Lily  in  her  dreams  had  pictured 
a  very  much  brighter  one;  but  she  was 
growing  quite  accustomed  to  such  little 
disappointments ;  she  was  beginning  to 
find  out  that  few,  very  few,  of  such 
dreams  are  ever  realized;  nevertheless  she 
was  very  happy  to-night ;  Jack  was  happy, 
and  in  his  reflected  light  Lily  was  happy 
also. 

Her  old  troubles,  the  bills  and  accounts, 
were  all  forgotten — sitting  under  Lady 
Georgiana's  wax-lights,  with  Jack's  sister 
beside  her,  and  Jack's  mother  actually 
tolerating  her  presence,  was  such  a  won- 
derful dream ;  so  she  smiled  and  forgot 
her  dull  unfashionable  lodgings,  her  little 
worries  and  housekeeping  troubles.  "  Just 
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as  bright  and  pretty  as  ever,"  Jack  thought 
as  he  smiled  across  at  her ;  he  had  been 
thinking  her  a  little  pale,  and  triste  looking 
of  late." 

''  So  the  Foulkeses  come  up  in  a  day  or 
two,"  Lady  Georgiana  said,  working  still. 
*' It's  time  I'm  sure.  I  can't  imagine  how 
they  have  contrived  to  go  on  pottering  in 
that  disgustingly  primitive  little  place," 
and  her  ladyship  snapped  her  words  de- 
fiantly ;  she  didn't  care  who  disagreed  with 
her,  she  didn't  care  how  bright  or  cheery, 
or  picturesque  that  little  Welsh  valley  was, 
she  hated  it. 

"  Oh  !  they're  coming  up,  are  they  ?" 
Captain  Dashwood  yawned  from  his  far-off 
sofa. 

Captain  Jack  smelt  powder  in  that  last 
bitter  speech  of  his  mother's ;  he  knew 
very  well  that  she  was  only  tolerating  his 
young  wife ;  he  knew  why  she  had  such  a 
cruel  dislike  of  quiet  primitive  Llanaber. 
Lazy  Jack,  comme  de  couticme,  he  is  stretch- 
ing his  weary  length  on  the  most  commo- 
dious of  Lady  Georgiana' s  lounge  sofas. 

Georgie  and  Lily  are  still  sitting  side  by 
side  on  the  velvet-covered  ottoman;  be- 
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tween  them  tliey  are  holding  a  big,  hand- 
somely bound  quarto,  Dante's  ''Inferno;" 
it  gives  them  something  to  do,  it  prevents 
them  looking  idle.  "  Mamma  hates  idle 
people,"  Georgie  had  confided  to  her  pro- 
tegee, in  a  whispered  confidence.  A  bad 
look-out  for  poor  useless  Lily. 

"  Coming  up  for  what,  I  wonder  ?"  Jack 
is  certainly  tempting  Providence. 

"I'm  sure  I  can't  tell  you,  my  dear; 
time  was  when  I  went  to  you  for  such  bits 
of  information  ;  things  are  sadly  changed, 
Jack." 

Lazy,  imperturbable  Jack,  he  sits  up 
now,  and  very  angry  flashes  dart  from 
his  handsome  eyes. 

"By  Jove,"  he  says,  "  I  never  cared  a 
straw  where  they  went ;  they  may  all  go 
to  Old  Mckfor  all  I  care.  Hang  them  !" 

Lady  Georgiana  chuckles ;  she  sees  the 
pretty  face  on  the  ottoman  looking  an- 
xiously. 

"  You  are  sadly  changed.  Jack." 
No  more  answers  from  the  Captain  ;  he 
too  sees  the  anxious,  inquiring  look  in  the 
soft  young  face,  and  he  holds  his  tongue. 
This  little  sparring  is  not  carried  on  be- 
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fore  a  roomful  of  silent  listeners  ;  nobody 
is  supposed  to  hear.  Caroline  is  wliisper- 
ing  to  her  betrothed  in  a  corner  ;  Julia  is 
ploughing  through  a  great  sea  of  azure 
wool,  all  to  herself  in  the  back  drawing- 
room  ;  but  Lily  cannot  help  hearing  ;  bend- 
ing low  over  those  "  Dante"  pictures,  she 
doesn't  see  them  ;  a  great  black  *'  Inferno," 
a  great  mass  of  contorted  print-faces  are 
before  her  eyes,  but  she  doesn't  see  them  ; 
she  is  listening — listening.  Tick  !  tick  ! 
goes  the  ormolu  clock  over  the  chitnney- 
piece,  the  minutes  slip  by  quietly ;  Georgie 
turns  over  the  pages  one  by  one;  wicked 
faces,  angry,  cruel,  demon  faces,  they  all 
swim  before  her  eyes,  even  the  white  face  of 
Dante's  good  guardian  angel.  "  Aren't  they 
beautiful  ?"  Georgie  whispers  ;  she  answers 
"  Yes,"  briefly,  but  there  is  a  mist  before 
her  foolish  blue  eyes,  and  she  cannot  see 
well. 

There  is  an  old,  half-forgotten  doubt 
rising  in  her  heart,  and  the  bright  room 
has  grown  very  dark  all  at  once.  That 
night,  as  they  drove  home,  she  and  Jack, 
my  silly  little  heroine  was  filled  with  a 
great  wild  desire  to  clear  up  her  doubt. 
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'*Jack,"  she  said,  very  softly,  so  that 
he  could  scarcely  hear  her  words  with  the 
clattering  of  the  wheels  over  the  uneven 
pavement,  "  were  you  ever  an  admirer  of 
Miss  Foulkes's  ?" 

By  the  shifting  light  of  the  street  lamps 
she  sees  that  he  is  smiling. 

"  What  put  that  in  your  head,  little 
goose  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  exactly ;  several 
things.     And  your  mother " 

"  Old  ladies  talk  great  nonsense  some- 
times, my  dear,  as  you'll  find  in  time  ;  you 
mustn't  bother  your  foolish  little  head 
about  every  old  woman's  cackle  you  hear." 
He  said  it  good-humouredly,  but  somehow 
she  felt  that  he  was  throwing  dust  in  her 
eyes  ;    the  little  lady  was  roused. 

''It's  all  very  well  to  laugh.  Jack,  but — • 
but — when  people  are  married  I  don't 
think  they  ought  to  have  any  secrets  from 
one  another — it's — it's  not  right." 

''  Hullo  !  so  Mrs.  Inquisitive  is  going  to 
preach  a  sermon,  and  the  text  is  to  be 
''  Let  there  be  no  such  things  as  secrets.' 
Amen,  say  I,  with  all  my  heart.  As  I  have 
no  secrets,  never  had  any,    and   never  in- 
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tend  to  have  any  if  I  can  help  it,  I  really 
can't  see  how  the  discourse  applies  to  me." 

'' You  needn't  laugh  at  me,  Jack,"  and 
the  red  lips  pout  a  little. 

"  And  now  it's  my  turn,  the  spirit  moves 
me,  and  I  shall  get  on  the  barrel,  and  hold 
forth  to  the  tune  of  '  Let  there  be  no 
jealousy,'  and  so  forth." 

"  You  needn't  laugh  at  me,"  and  the 
voice  falters,  whether  from  agitation,  or 
the  very  uncertain  jumbling  of  the  cab. 
Captain  Dashwood  cannot  exactly  tell,  but 
he  only  says — 

"  Hush  !  you're  talking  the  greatest  non- 
sense, my  dear  child;  you  mustn't  get  such 
absurd  ideas  into  your  foolish  little  pate. 
When  people  are  married,  as  you  say? 
whether  they  ever  admired  any  one  before 
that  event,  doesn't  matter  in  the  least ;  for 
instance,  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt,  but 
that  you  were  over  head  and  ears  in  love  a 
score  of  times  before  you  ever  even  saw 
poor  me.    I'm  quite  certain  that " 

''  Jack,  Jack !  indeed,  indeed,  you're 
very,  very  unkind ;  how  can  you  think  such 
things  ?  how — how  can  you " 

And  here  the  cab  gave  a  great  bound 
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over  the  stones,  and  Mrs.  Dasliwood  gave 
a  great  sob. 

"  For  heaven's  sake  don't  let  us  have  a 
scene;  if  there's  one  thing  I  hate  beyond 
another  it's  a  whimpering  woman.  There, 
be  a  good  little  child,  dry  your  eyes  and 
hold  up  your  head.  Why,  you  absurdest 
of  all  absurd  little  women  ! — the  idea  of 
3^our  being  jealous  of  me  already  !" 

Captain  Dashwood  had  kept  his  temper 
wonderfully  during  this  little  scene  in  the 
cab.  He  had  spoken  truly  when  he  said 
that  he  hated  a  scene.  His  sisters  knew 
that  if  there  was  one  thing  that  upset  lazy, 
indifferent  Jack,  that  one  thing  was  what 
he  himself  termed  "  a  whimpering  woman." 
He  cursed  his  sisters  when  they  shed  tears 
— he  fled  the  house  when  his  mother  did 
likewise ;  but  here  he  was  now  all  alone,  shut 
up  in  a  small  stuffy  cab  with  a  silly  little 
girl  who  had  begun  by  whimpering,  and  end- 
ed fonda7it  en  larmes.  Here  he  was,  neither 
cursing  or  even  frowning ;  but  actually 
doing  his  best  to  soothe  her,  and  dry  those 
very  foolish  tears.  What  a  metamorphosis  ! 
How  Lady  Georgiana  would  have  stared  to 
see  Jack  make  such  a  fool  of  himself.    But 
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Lady  Georgiana  was  not  there ;  no  one 
saw  those  tender  little  endearments  with 
which  the  Captain  strove  to  soothe  Lily's 
ruffled  dignity. 

"  There,"  he  said,  as  they  drove  up  at 
last  throuo^h  Bedford  Street.  "  There, 
you're  a  sensible  little  woman  now  ;  you 
won't  cry  any  more  about  such  nonsense, 
and  you  promise  never,  never  to  be  jealous 
again  as  long  as  you  live  ?" 

Lily  didn't  say  amen  to  this  adjuration 
of  her  husband's.  Even  while  he  spoke, 
her  rebellious  heart  was  at  war  still. 
Out  of  the  cab,  up  the  white  slippery 
steps,  into  the  chill  dark  hall ;  up  still, 
she  fluttered  past  the  drawing-room  door, 
into  the  low-roofed,  big  square  bedroom. 
There,  as  usual,  with  a  rush  and  a  plunge, 
she  dived  her  head  deep  into  the  white 
counterpane.  Jack  had  gone  to  smoke 
somewhere;  the  house  was  all  quiet  and 
asleep,  and  great  sobs  were  shaking  the 
little  fig-ure  stretched  across  the  white 
counterpane.  "  I  knew  it — I — I  knew  it," 
and  Mrs.  Dash  wood's  golden  hair  was 
becoming  sadly  dishevelled  by  the  way  in 
which  that  foolish  little  lady  was  tumbling 
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and  tossing  on  her  bed.  "  Oh,  Jack,  Jack  !" 
But  Jack  was  making  himself  comfortable 
down  stairs  over  the  fire,  with  a  tumbler 
of  grog  and  a  big  cigar. 

He  hadn't  the  least  idea  that  his  foolish 
little  wife  was  half  broken-hearted ;  was 
tumbling  her  hair,  dimming  her  eyes,  and 
robbing  her  cheeks  of  their  pretty  fresh 
colour,  crying  most  bitter  tears,  all  about 
nothing  !  So  he  sipped  his  grog,  smoked 
his  cigar,  and  smiled  quietly  to  himself, 
thinking  over  that  little  scene  in  the 
cab 

"  Little  goose,"  he  murmured  ;  "  I  didn't 
think  she  was  so  sharp;"  and  he  smiled 
again  as  he  stood  up  and  stretched  himself. 
''  It'll  be  the  devil  to  pay  if  she  gets  an 
inkling  of  that  little  affair,"  he  yawned,  as 
he  tossed  the  used-up  cigar  stump  into  the 
fire,  and  took  up  his  candle.  "  But  I'm 
too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  with  such 
chaff;  'gad  I  am."  And  Captain  Dash- 
wood  turned  away  from  the  dying  fire, 
the  empty  tumbler,  and  chill  room;  the 
hall  clock  struck  one,  as  he  went  creaking 
up  the  stairs  with  his  solitary  candle. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

TEUE    LOYE. 

And  so,  after  all,  Charlie  never  went 
to  pay  the  visit  to  which  he  had  been 
looking^  forward  for  so  long.  Christmas 
Day  came  and  went,  and  still  the  snow  fell 
thickly  on  tlie  garden  beds  and  terrace 
walk  up  at  the  Manoir. 

All  alone  in  his  big  house  he  spent  his 
Christmas  Day  by  himself.  He  bad  never 
done  so  before ;  there  had  always  been 
some  pleasant  party  in  some  country 
house,  to  which  the  solitary  young  squire 
had  been  bidden.  Two  or  three  of  such 
friendly  invitations  for  this  Christmas 
also,  lay  on  the  chimney- piece  in  his 
snuggery,  but  they  had  all  been  declined. 
The  one  home  to  which  he  would  gladly 
have  turned — the  one  table  at  which  he 
would  have  sat — was  denied  to  him.     He 
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had  shut  himself  off  from  that  quiet 
httle  Christmas  party,  and  so  no  other 
would  be  pleasant  to  him. 

Very  lonely  and  low-spirited,  he  sat  out- 
side on  the  stone  balustrade,  looking  away 
over  the  leafless  trees  and  wide  desert 
of  snow,  to  the  distant  sea.  On  the  clear 
frosty  air  came  ringing  the  village  bells, 
a  whole  chorus  of  merry  chimes,  across 
the  snow.  But  he  listened  very  bitterly, 
weary  at  heart,  idly  sitting  there  on  the 
stone  balustrade  kicking  his  heels.  He 
was  thinking,  and  now  his  thoughts  had 
grown  to  be  distasteful  to  him.  Up  to 
this  he  had  lived  in  a  vague  hope  that 
some  time  or  another,  some  time,  no 
matter  how  far  off"  or  remote,  his  one  great 
wish  would  be  granted  him ;  but  now  on 
this  Christmas  Day,  sitting  there  alone, 
the  one  thought  uppermost  in  his  heart 
was,  '^  I  have  lost  her."  Quietly  he  had 
surrendered  her ;  he  had  allowed  Tom 
Foulkes  to  set  out  on  his  mission  of  love, 
without  a  word;  he  had  even  held  back 
and  given  him  the  place  which  was  by 
right  his  own ;  for  Tom,  stronger  of  pur- 
pose, hotter,  and  more  hopeful,  braver  of 
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heart,  had  set  out  three  days  ago  for  the 
suburban  house  among  the  roses,  sure  of 
a  welcome  from  Mr.  Fremantle — hopeful 
of  one  from  Aggie.  Charlie  knew  this, 
and  he  thought  bitterly  of  his  own  folly. 

'*  I  have  lost  her  !"  and  yet  even  while 
he  thought  thus,  his  heart  was  telling 
him  that  his  love  was  changeless.  If 
Tom  Foulkes  should  succeed,  if  Aggie 
should  ever  consent  to  come  to  the  Elms 
as  Tom's  wife,  then — then,  he  felt  that  he 
couldn't  bear  to  look  upon  her ;  he  couldn't 
trust  himself,  even  though  she  should  be 
utterly  lost  to  him,  though  her  beauty  and 
youth  should  be  gone  from  her,  even  then 
he  would  love  her  so  desperately.  So 
he  told  himself,  sitting  there  all  alone, 
and  a  thousand  schemes  for  the  future 
came  before  him. 

A  wild  roving  life  somewhere  abroad, 
anywhere,  where  he  should  never  see  her 
or  hear  of  her — in  strange  countries, 
bearing  his  sorrow  ever  with  him.  The 
old  place  and  house  should  be  sold;  he 
would  never  live  there  again.  He  would 
die  somewhere  far  away,  breathing  her 
name,    thinking    of    her    still;     and    then 
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still  looking  onward,  still  loving  her  when 
all  things  else  should  have  passed  away, 
in  some  great  unknown  world,  where 
everything  should  be  changed,  where  is 
no  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage,  they 
two  might  meet  in  the  light,  in  the  plains 
of  bhss.  Should  he  know  her  then  ?  A 
thousand  times,  yes !  so  he  told  him- 
self. 

And  while  he  sat  there  thinking  of  her, 
on  that  Christmas  morning,  my  grave 
young  saint  sat  playing  her  organ  in  the 
little  country  church  among  the  trees. 

Swelled  by  many  young  voices  rose  the 
anthem,  the  full  notes  of  the  organ, 
Aggie's  clear  ringing  voice,  "  I  bring  you 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy." 

My  saint  was  not  yet  perfect;  even 
while  she  sat  there,  while  she  sang,  her 
thoughts  were  wandering  far  away  from 
the  church  and  the  grand  old  anthem ; 
down  below,  side  by  side,  sat  Mr.  Fre- 
mantle  and  Tom  Foulkes ;  the  faint  sun- 
light touched  the  old  man's  silver  hair, 
and  lit  up  his  careworn  face.  Aggie 
was  gazing  down  upon  him  thoughtfully. 
How  changed  he  was ;  how  stooped  and 
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feeble  he  looked.  The  good,  kind,  old 
father,  he  was  very,  very  weary;  he  was 
beginning  to  tire  of  the  walks,  the  green 
lanes  and  trees,  the  quiet  old  home,  be- 
ginning to  tire  of  the  world  altogether; 
and  his  grave  sensible  little  girl  saw  all 
this,  and  her  heart  went  out  to  him  with 
a  great  yearning  love. 

In  the  sunlight  Tom  Foulkes's  black 
hair  was  glancing ;  his  jolly  face  was  look- 
ing very  contentedly  out  into  the  church- 
yard. Contemplating  this  face  also,  my 
saint  began  reasoning  with  herself.  Was 
there  anything  so  very  repugnant  about 
that  stout  gentleman,  that  she  should  find 
it  impossible  ever  to  like  him  well  enough 
to  marry  him  ?  Was  he  not  kindly, 
affectionate,  and  very  honest  in  his  faith- 
ful love  to  her  ?  Would  he  not  be  very 
good  to  her  ?  Yes,  she  thought  he  would. 
Didn't  her  old  father,  too,  hope  for  this ; 
was  he  not  looking  onward  also  to  a  time 
when  he  should  be  gone  from  her ;  was 
he  not  wishing  to  see  her  in  some  way 
provided  for  ?  She  knew  he  was ;  and 
after  all,  what  was  she  waiting  for  ?  But 
then  before  her  came  a  vision  of  another 
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face,  came  a  dream  of  that  last  day  in 
Llanaber,  of  a  parting  uncertainty,  of  a 
look  in  two  deep  gray  eyes,  and  the  sunlit 
church  aisle;  the  baize  cushions  and 
familiar  faces,  all  faded  away,  and  in  her 
heart  spoke  out  a  voice,  which  said,  ''  He 
loves  me  ;  I  will  wait." 

"  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy, 
which  shall  be  to  all  people,"  and  above 
the  other  voices,  clear  and  strong,  Tom 
Foulkes  could  hear  one  voice,  to  him  an 
angel  voice,  bringing  those  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy,  all  for  him,  for  there  was  a  hope 
very  strong  within  him,  and  although 
he  had  not  spoken  that  hope,  still  with 
his  whole  heart  he  believed  in  it. 

Through  the  snow  they  walked  home 
together,  those  three,  after  church ;  Tom 
in  very  good  spirits,  chattering  gaily. 
How  the  day  wore  itself  away  Aggie 
scarcely  knew.  Hourly,  ever  since  Tom 
Foulkes' s  arrival,  she  had  been  dreading 
a  recurrence  to  the  subject  of  his  love ; 
she  had  determined,  if  it  lay  in  her  power, 
never  again  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  so  speaking  to  her.  She  knew  well 
why  he  had  come    all   that  long  distance 
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to  spend  his  Christmas  with  them,  and 
somehow,  strive  as  she  would,  she  could 
not  help  comparing  this  act  of  devotion 
with  Charlie's  hanging  back. 

It  was  a  bright,  cloudless,  frosty  day ; 
a  thin  coating  of  snow  lay  on  the  grass 
and  gravel  walks,  and  on  the  branches 
hung  little  crystal  drops. 

The  stream  in  the  valley  was  frozen  up, 
and  the  lattice  window  panes  were  all  a 
mass  of  frosty  stars.  The  faint  sunlight, 
which  had  shone  on  the  church  windows 
in  the  morning,  had  not  been  strong  or 
warm  enough  to  melt  the  snow  flakes,  or 
the  brittly  frost-drops ;  but  the  evening 
was  still  and  calm.  In  the  snug  drawing- 
room,  Aggie  had  been  singing  some  of  her 
old  songs  for  Tom.  He  sat  listening  close 
beside  her;  he  sat  looking  on  her  white 
hands  as  they  strayed  backwards  and  for- 
wards over  the  notes  ;  he  saw  the  soft 
Madonna  face,  the  grave  devotional  eyes, 
the  sweet  gentle  mouth,  the  white  throat, 
the  sunny  hair;  and,  while  he  looked,  he 
vowed  to  himself  that  he  would  once  aofain 
risk  a  chance  for  her — one  last  chance. 

That  evening,  while  the  snow  lay  under 
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the  raoonliglit  on  tlie  grass  and  shrubs, 
while  the  fire  burnt  brightly  and  warmly 
in  the  drawing-room,  Tom — still  living  in 
the  spell  of  those  soft  strains — told  Aggie 
why  he  had  come  all  that  long  way  to  see 
her.  He  still  sat  beside  her;  he  still 
looked  into  her  soft  face;  and,  while  he 
spoke,  he  forgot  that  he  was  only  telling 
her  a  story  which  he  had  told  her  before ; 
he  forgot  all  about  that  day  at  the  Elms. 
It  was  a  new  story — a  new  love  and  hope ; 
but  heartless  Aggie  didn't  listen  to  it. 
One  look  from  the  grave  eyes,  one  word 
from  the  gentle  voice,  and  he  was  back 
again  out  of  his  dream.  He  had  been  too 
rash  and  impetuous  :  he  had  thrown  away 
his  last  chance. 

That  night  my  saint,  in  her  little  lattice- 
windowed  room,  sat  thinking — thinking.  A 
cheery  fire  crackled  and  flashed  in  the 
grate,  but,  in  her  white  dress,  Aggie  was 
sitting  all  alone  in  the  window.  She  had 
pushed  back  the  curtain ;  she  was  looking 
out  into  the  moonlight;  it  was  a  yonng 
new  moon,  which  shed  a  pale,  uncertain 
light  upon  the  dim  trees  and  white  snow. 
Outside  lay  a  great,  still  calm ;  within,  in 
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her  heart,  raged  a  fierce,  angry  battle. 
She  pushed  open  the  window;  a  chill, 
frosty  breath  touched  her  and  made  her 
shiver,  but  she  didn't  draw  back;  she 
stood  there,  looking  out.  To-morrow  Tom 
Foulkes  would  be  on  his  way  back  to  his 
home  in  Wales  :  to-morrow  she  would 
still  be  here  in  her  old  quiet  home,  still 
thinking  and  dreaming  of  things  which 
could  never  come  to  pass.  What  a  fool 
she  was  !  And  yet,  strive  and  struggle  as 
she  would,  she  couldn't  prevent  herself  so 
dreaming ;  those  wild  visions  were  a  part 
of  herself  now ;  she  had  so  let  them  grow 
up  and  cluster  round  her,  that  beyond  them 
she  couldn't  penetrate. 

Standing  there,  then,  looking  out  into 
that  clear,  chill  night,  she  thought,  in  a 
vague  terrified  way,  of  the  time,  the  un- 
certain time,  before  her,  when,  should 
something  arise  to  rob  her  of  her  hope, 
those  wild  dreams  of  hers  should  be  taken 
from  her  too ;  so  she  thought,  still  looking 
into  the  night.  She  would  begin  her 
life  over  again  then,  a  weary  life,  with  no 
hope  in  it.  But,  oh  !  even  then,  with  the 
memory  of  what  those  dreams  had  been  to 
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her,  tears  were  in  tlie  gray  eyes — pas- 
sionate, despairing  tears — as  she  thought 
over  all  this  :  but  she  had  a  strong,  brave 
heart. 

A  little  breeze  had  sprung  up ;  it  was 
shaking  and  ruffling  the  little  frosty  leaves 
which  twined  all  round  the  lattice- window ; 
it  was  a  very  faint,  trembling  breeze ;  like 
a  sigh,  it  whispered  among  the  branches. 
Still  shone  the  moon  on  the  white  snow 
and  gravel-walks,  and  on  the  lattice-win- 
dow ;  it  shone,  too,  on  an  earnest,  young 
face,  on  gray  eyes — devotional,  prayerful 
eyes — which  were  turning  earnestly  up  to 
the  cold,  misty  sky.  So  we  see  Guido's 
Cenci  face,  beautiful  in  its  agony,  and  it 
haunts  us  with  its  strange,  sad  beauty ; 
we  pity  and  believe,  although  centuries 
divide  us.  So  we  look  upon  Correggio's 
angel  faces,  we  see  them  turning  on  us 
from  out  great  rifts  of  glorious  clouds ; 
and  we  believe  in  them  also,  they  are  so 
full  of  the  beauty  of  grace  and  tenderness, 
which  comes  from  God. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

A    SHADOW. 

Quietly  stole  by  the  days  at  that  old 
surburban  house,  one  after  the  other, 
very  monotonous  days  ;  and  now  the  snow 
has  all  melted  away.  December,  January, 
and  February  are  gone,  it  is  March,  and 
the  little  crocus  heads  are  beginning  to 
appear  above  ground ;  tiny  green  buds 
are  on  the  trees,  and  through  the  lanes 
and  fields  it  is  beginning  to  look  like 
spring,  and  still  Charlie  Okedon  has  never 
seen  Agnes. 

The  country  looks  fresh  and  green,  but 
the  town  is  still  cold  and  misty.  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Dashwood  are  still  in  their  un- 
fashionable lodgings,  Jack  is  still  idhng 
away  his  time  at  his  club,  Lily  is  still 
struggling  with  her  housekeeping  difii- 
culties.     But  things  are  not  mending — the 
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Captaiu's  debts  are  only  accumulating, 
growing  larger  and  heavier,  and  with 
them  poor  Lily's  troubles  are  increasing 
too. 

Reader,  I  am  not  telling  you  anything 
new  or  strange,  or  even  starthng,  in  this 
humdrum  tale  of  mine ;  it  is  only  the  old, 
old  story  over  again — the  world's  old 
story  of  love  and  Hfe,  and  even  death — of 
sorrow  and  joy,  and  disappointment. 
Alas  !  for  it  all,  what  a  very,  very  stale 
subject  it  is ;  and  yet  it  is  hard  enough, 
too,  to  think  that  this  same  world  of  ours 
is  so  old,  that  there  have  been  genera- 
tions upon  generations  of  such  sinful, 
sorrowful  human  beings,  who  have  lived 
and  loved  a  little  while,  and  then  vanished 
utterly.  Oh  !  for  the  countless  thousands 
of  human  souls  which  have  only  come  into 
the  world  to  suffer  pain  and  sorrow  and 
then  ghde  away  again  into  darkness,  leav- 
ing no  trace  of  there  ever  having  been 
such  lives.  Oh  !  for  the  great  world  of 
disappointment  and  despair,  the  hopes 
which  are  never  realized,  the  schemes  and 
plans  which  have  all  been  wrecked  and 
broken ;    and    oh  !    for    the    tremendous 
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waste  of  love  with  whicTi  this  world  of 
ours  is  filled  to  overflowing,  that  tremen- 
dous waste  of  unrequited  love  which  has 
no  measure.  Everything  is  pushing  on 
into  some  unseen  goal ;  and  above  it  all, 
above  the  hoping  and  planning,  comes 
breathing  to  us  the  world's  old  judgment, 
"  Never  here ;"  and  then  we  look  back 
into  the  years  behind  us,  before  that 
judgment  was  passed  upon  us,  and  think- 
ing of  the  time,  the  young  fresh  time, 
when  "  For  ever"  was  our  maxim — when 
change  and  death  were  things  far  off  and 
uncertain ;  we  almost  wish  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  memory,  that  we  might 
live  our  lives  from  day  to  day  in  a  dream, 
forgetful  of  the  yesterday,  which  was,  oh  ! 
such  a  much  brighter,  warmer  day. 
But  wish  as  we  may,  we  cannot  forget 
there  are  links  which  bind  us  to  those  old 
days,  there  are  golden  threads  which 
break  only  with  life.  Yes,  even  while  I 
sit  here  writing,  all  alone,  writing  of  things 
that  have  been  long  ago,  I  am  not  alone  ; 
kind  eyes  are  smiling  on  me  out  of  the 
gloom,  old  faces  are  crowding  round  me, 
old   voices  are  speaking  still ;  and  out  of 
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the  great  strong  yearning  in  mj  "heart, 
there  rises  a  hope  which  tells  me  that 
there  is  an  infinite  judgment  in  all  these 
things,  that  out  of  all  this  yearning  and 
despair,  over  the  tremendous  waste  of 
darkness  there  shall  come  light. 

Poor  foolish  Lily  !  struggling,  as  many 
another  weak  spirit  had  struggled  before, 
to  live  against  the  cruel  waves  of  life,  was. 
beginning  to  lose  heart  in  the  battle. 
Day  after  day  new,  unforeseen  trials  rose 
up  before  her,  and  she  wasn't  equal  to 
them. 

"  Unstable  as  water,"  very  weak  and 
timid,  my  little  heroine  was  wearing  her 
life  away,  in  the  vain  effort  to  cling  on 
still  to  the  rock  against  which  all  her 
foolish  hopes  were  being  wrecked.  Her 
husband  was  very  good  to  her — so  she 
kept  telling  herself — and  yet  the  impul- 
sive, affectionate  heart  vfas  yearning  still. 
It  wasn't  what  she  had  expected ;  the 
dream  could  never  be  realized. 

That  one  doubt  which  had  sprung  up 
long  ago  in  her  heart  was  living  still,  and 
had  been  growing  ever  since.  It  had 
begun  to  haunt  her ;  night   and   day  she 
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tlioiight  of  it,  and  out  of  it  sprung  many, 
many  other  doubts. 

Lady  Mary  and  Miss  Foulkes,  in  their 
house  in  Chester  Street,  saw  much  of 
Captain  Dashwood  in  those  days,  but 
very  httle  of  his  wife.  In  her  kindly, 
motherly  way.  Lady  Mary  had  paid  many 
attentions  to  the  little  lady,  but  they  had 
been  rather  coldly  received,  and  the 
honest  old  lady  was  beginning  to  think 
Mrs.  Dashwood  a  very  ungrateful  young 
person  indeed.  Lily  was  no  hypocrite — she 
couldn't  act  a  part.  She  was  too  candid  ; 
slie  shrank  from  forming  any  intimacy 
with  Fanny,  although  that  young  lady 
made  many  advances  to  her.  She  had  no 
trust  in  her,  and  she  distrusted  her  hus- 
band too ;  foolish  little  girl !  she  was 
making  enemies  for  herself,  all  through 
her  love. 

The  snow  was  all  melted  and  gone  from 
the  pavements  and  slates,  faint  gleams  of 
sunlight  had  found  their  way  into  Bedford 
Street,  and  were  bring^ins^  new  life  to  the 
little  budding  flowers  in  Mrs.  Dashwood's 
mignionette  box.  It  was  a  clear  fresh 
day,  and  the  streets  were  busy  with  life ; 
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to  and  fro  hurried  the  strange  anxious 
faces ;  to  and  fro  drove  the  cabs  and 
waggons,  and  over  the  mignionette  box 
looked  out  a  soft  face  into  the  sunhght. 

It  was  four  o'clock  on  this,  fresh  spring 
day;  but  Lily  had  not  been  out  of  doors 
for  many  many  days.  The  soft  face  was 
rather  pale,  the  blue  eyes  looked  sorrow- 
fully out  into  the  light.  My  little  heroine  ! 
the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  the  sorrows  and 
troubles  of  the  world  are  beginning  to 
throw  their  shadow  over  you;  you  are 
beginning  to  weary  of  the  perpetual  ex- 
citement and  anxiety ;  you  are  longing  for 
peace.  For  many  many  days  Lily  had 
been  a  prisoner ;  in  the  cold  winter  time, 
when  the  snow  had  been  thick  and  white, 
a  chill  wintry  blast  had  struck  the  little 
flower,  and  the  sun  had  hid  its  warmth, 
and  the  frost  and  snow  had  remained  un- 
melted,  and  my  little  heroine  had  been 
fighting  a  new,  terrible  battle  for  strength 
and  life. 

But  she  was  better  now,  so  much  better 
that  Jack,  affectionate,  attentive  Jack,  felt 
no  compulsion  at  leaving  her  all  alone  for 
a  long  long  time  every  day.     But  she  had 
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grown  quite  accustomed  to  her  solitude; 
she  didn't  dread  it  as  she  used  to  dread  it. 
Had  she  known  that  Jack  was  with  his 
mother  all  those  hours,  or  even  that  he 
spent  them  at  his  club  ;  but  oh !  the  old 
bitter  doubt  was  still  rankling  in  her  heart, 
and  filling  it  with  despair.  And  so  the 
spring  days  came  on,  the  sun  shone  often 
on  those  dusty  window  panes  in  Bedford 
Street,  and  the  mignionette  was  quite  in 
blossom ;  and  my  little  flower  was  begin- 
ning to  hold  up  her  drooping  head,  and 
breathe  new  life  in  the  sweet  spring 
breezes. 

For  two  long  weary  months,  Lily  had 
been  a  prisoner  in  her  city  home.  She 
had  seen  the  snow  fall,  and  then  melt, 
and  now  she  saw  the  sun  shine  on  the 
pavement  and  slates ;  she  heard  the  twitter 
of  the  sparrows  in  the  ivy  in  the  yard  ; 
and  she  saw  the  green  leaves  on  her  flowers 
stretching  themselves,  and  growing  strong 
and  bright  in  the  soft  spring  air.  Poor 
little  timid  soul !  she  had  been  fighting  a 
very  fierce  battle  with  her  weakness  during 
those  two  bygone  months,  a  battle  stronger 
and  fiercer  than  any  one  thought,  except 
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perhaps  the  grave  silent  doctor,  who  came 
daily  to  prescribe  for  the  little  prisoner ; 
who  sat  looking  into  her  soft  face,  and 
readinof  somethino^  there  which  no  one  else 
could  see.  He  was  a  grave,  thoughtful 
man,  with  a  high  white  forehead,  and 
benevolent  gray  eyes,  which  read  many 
things,  and  found  out  many  secrets,  and 
he  took  an  interest  in  this  poor  little 
flower,  who  was  pining  and  drooping  for 
the  want  of  its  old  world  sunshine  and 
warmth. 

"  With  the  spring  comes  new  life,"  he 
said ;  '^  we  will  be  ourselves  again  in  no 
time ;"  and  he  smiled  a  little  sadly  on  the 
pale  face,  as  he  took  his  farewell  of  her  on 
this  soft  spring  day. 

"  With  the  spring  comes  new  life." 

But  the  little  flower  only  hung  its  head 
lower.  With  the  spring  there  was  coming 
no  new  hope  for  her,  and  what  is  life 
without  hope  ? 

Captain  Jack  was  very  well  satisfied 
with  his  wife's  progress  towards  health. 
What  if  she  was  still  a  little  thin  and 
pale  ?  People  are  always  so  after  an 
illness.      What   if    she   talked    less,    and 
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was  graver  and  more  fretful  ?  Why 
everyone  is  sobered  by  weakness ;  and 
lie  knew  that  she  was  weak. 

He  was  very  fond  of  his  .  little  wife, 
there  was  no  one  like  her,  he  thought; 
and  although  he  didn't  sit  much  with 
her,  or  talk  much  to  her  in  those  spring 
days,  still  he  thought  often  of  her,  and 
was  making  a  score  of  pleasant  plans  for 
the  summer-time.  He  would  take  her 
away  out  of  the  noise,  and  dust,  and  heat, 
away  to  some  pleasant  seaside  spot,  where 
the  roses  would  come  again  into  her 
cheeks. 

Oh,  if  she  had  but  known  of  all  this,  if 
he  had  but  told  her  and  planned  with  her, 
I  think  the  roses  might  have  revived  of 
themselves,  even  in  that  dull  city  street, 
far  away  from  the  sea ;  but  he  didn't ;  he 
only  smiled  upon  her,  and  then  left  her  to 
herself;  he  turned  his  back  upon  his 
quiet  home;  he  spent  his  days  elsewhere. 
Lady  Mary  and  Miss  Foulkes  were  very 
kind  to  Captain  Dashwood  in  those  days. 
When  the  little  lady  in  Bedford  Street 
lay  upstairs  in  her  lattice-windowed  bed- 
room,   weak    and    weary.    Captain    Jack 
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didn't  miss  his  home  evenings,  for  kind 
faces  always  smiled  welcome  on  him  ;  and 
Lady  Mary,  who  had  begun  to  think 
better  of  the  idle  young  prodigal  since  he 
had  sown  his  wild  oats,  had  always  a 
welcome  for  him. 

Of  the  invalid  much  was  spoken  on 
those  evenings,  but  how  was  she  to  know 
that?  She  only  listened  patiently  to  his 
gay  talk  when  he  returned.  She  saw  his 
handsome  face  flush  with  pleasure  as  he 
spoke  of  that  disinterested  hospitahty,  and 
then  the  foohsh,  jealous  heart  would  turn 
sick  and  chill,  and  the  poor  tired  spirit 
sink  lower  and  deeper. 

Georgie  came  often  to  see  her  young 
friend,  but  Lady  Georgiana  never  came  ! 
She  had  registered  a  proud  vow  to  her- 
self that  years  upon  years  might  pass 
away,  and  yet  that  she  would  never  so 
stoop  from  her  purpose,  her  unforgiving, 
bitter  purpose— never  in  all  the  years  to 
come  should  she  cross  that  threshold,  or 
stand  in  Lily's  home ;  and  this  was  one  of 
my  young  heroine's  trials. 

But  was  she  not  getting  quite  strong 
again   now?      There   was    a   bright   rich 
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colour  whicli  came  and  went  in  the  soft 
cheeks,  and  Jack  smiled  as  he  saw  this 
symptom  of  a  new  strength  and  health ; 
but  the  grave  doctor  shook  his  head.  To 
him  the  flushed  cheeks  and  brilliant  eyes 
spoke  another  tale.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  of  the  frail  little  flower ;  she  must 
be  kept  only  in  the  sunshine.  The  chill 
blasts  must  be  kept  from  her.  She  was  a 
hothouse  plant,  a  very  delicate  little  plant, 
too — and  so  he  told  Jack  ;  but  Jack  only 
smiled  to  himself — he  wouldn't  believe  all 
this ;  he  wouldn't  let  himself  think  such 
things.  "  An  old  croaker,"  he  said,  ''  a 
quack  and  a  humbug  :  they  are  all  the 
same."  And  then  he  looked  into  the 
bright  eyes,  and  read  hope  and  love  there. 
He  looked  on  the  pretty  pink  and  white 
face,  and  saw  only  life  and  health  written 
on  it,  and  he  was  satisfied. 

So  the  days  went  by — the  bright  fresh 
spring  days — ^bringing  with  them  new  life 
to  everything;  and  still  the  little  flower 
hung  its  head.  Lily  was  looking  down 
into  the  street  thoughtfully.  There  was 
dust  lying  where  the  snow  had  been  a 
month    ago.      How    dingy    and   dark   the 
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opposite  houses  looked  in  the  sunlight ! 
How  worn-out  and  faded  the  paint  was  on 
the  door-posts  and  window-frames  !  She 
was  very  tired  of  gazing  out  on  that  mono- 
tonous row  of  houses ;  she  was  weary  of 
town  life  ;  she  was  longing  for  a  breath  of 
pure  fresh  country  air ;  she  was  thinking 
of  those  Welsh  mountains  far  away ;  she 
was  longing  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  sea, 
the  breaking  of  the  waves  over  rocks  and 
shingle ;  she  was  thinking,  too,  of  her 
dear  old  home  among  the  evergreens, 
of  the  roses,  and  ivy-grown  trees ;  she 
was  pining  for  one  sight  of  her  old  man ; 
she  was  thinking  lovingly  of  him — 
lovingly,  too,  of  Aggie ;  it  was,  oh  !  such 
an  age  since  she  had  seen  them,  and  they 
knew  nothing  of  her  illness.  She  had 
written  often  home,  but  her  letters  told 
only  of  httle  ailings,  not  of  great,  terrible 
ills  which  were  threatening  her;  they 
knew  not  of  them.  She  was  chary  of 
telling  those  things.  Something  whis- 
pered to  her  that  her  love  had  been  a 
mistake;  that  she  had  been  rash  and 
impetuous  ;  and  still,  even  then,  sick  and 
weary,   she   wouldn't    confess    all   this    to 
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others.  Her  disappointment  and  trouble 
should  be  her  own  secret  :  no  one  should 
know  of  her  broken  hope. 

But  Aggie,  reading  those  letters,  read 
more  than  was  in  them.  Clear- sighted, 
thoughtful  Aggie,  she  penetrated  the  secret, 
she  saw  it  all — the  disappointment  and 
sorrow ;  and  my  grave,  sensible  young 
saint  was  troubled  at  heart  for  her  little 
sister.  She  heard  of  the  little  ailings,  and 
she  wept  over  those  tell-tale  letters 
all  to  herself,  in  her  little  lattice- 
windowed  room ;  clear-sighted,  tender- 
hearted Aggie,  she  had  foreseen  those 
troubles,  she  had  trembled  for  them  all 
long  ago,  and  while  the  shadow  was  hang- 
ing over  Captain  Dashwood's  gloomy  lodg- 
ings, while  the  darkness  was  drawing 
nearer  and  closer,  far  away  in  the  pleasant 
country,  among  the  trees  and  flowers,  a 
good  angel  was  planning  out  great  changes 
for  the  better. 

The  tender  plant  should  be  transplanted 
out  of  the  heat  and  noise,  into  the  peace 
and  quiet.  "  With  the  spring  comes  new 
life,"  she  too  kept  telling  herself,  but  a 
still   small  voice  within   her  would  make 
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itself  heard,  would  tell  her  that  *'  there  is 
a  reaper  whose  name  is  death,"  who  ga- 
thers the  flowers  to  himself,  even  the  young 
frail  spring  flowers,  before  the  hot  summer 
sun  scorches  them  up  and  withers  them. 
A  reaper,  who  comes  not  in  anger  or  in 
wrath,  but  a  kind  pitying  angel  who  visits 
the  green  earth,  and  carries  away  with  him 
the  poor  drooping  spring  flowers,  away 
from  the  sorrow  and  strife  which  has  been 
too  much  for  them,  away  from  the  evil  to 
come,  into  some  good  new  garden  where 
the  sun  shines  always,  and  there  is  an 
eternal  summer. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  siren's  song. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  human 
being  to  render  the  hfe  of  at  least  one 
other  human  being,  either  intensely  happy, 
or  intensely  miserable ;  every  one  has  it  in 
his  power  to  influence  others  either  for 
good  or  evil ;  and  yet  there  are  many  so 
influencing  others,  so  swaying  the  currents 
of  other  lives  unconsciously,  one  word,  one 
act,  ever  such  a  trifling  seed  thrown  out 
into  the  great  garden,  and  out  of  it  will 
spring  great  things,  unlooked  for  goods,  or 
ills. 

Miss  Foulkes,  while  she  sat  talking  to 
Captain  Dashwood  hour  after  hour,  while 
she  sat  looking  into  his  face  with  her  brown 
eyes  fixed  upon  him,  didn't  think  of  all 
this.  It  would  have  shocked  her  terribly, 
I  think,  had  some  one  even  insinuated  that 
over  any  one  of  the  thousands  of  lives  all 
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round  her,  she  was  exercisiog  an  evil  in- 
fluence. And  yet  she  was.  Captain  Jack 
was  a  vain  man ;  he  thought  such  homage, 
such  worship  was  due  to  his  handsome 
face  and  elegant  figure,  and  he  liked  it ; 
he  had  always  been  accustomed  to  much 
worship,  and  he  couldn't  do  without  it. 
The  little  idol  worshipper  in  Bedford  Street 
had  grown  fretful  and  exacting  of  late ;  she 
was  sickly  and  pettish,  and  so,  requiring 
too  much  attention,  she  wasn't  good  com- 
pany in  those  days  ;  when  the  spring  came, 
and  she  had  her  health  and  spirits  back 
again,  these  things  should  change,  she 
should  see  more  of  her  idol.  This  was  how 
Captain  Dashwood  reasoned  with  himself, 
making  excuses  for  his  folly. 

The  brown  eyes  looked  into  his,  and 
while  they  did,  that  vain  gentleman  forgot 
his  poor  foolish  little  wife,  forgot  her  fond 
little  jealousies  and  wild  upbraidiugs,  for- 
got everything,  and  looked  many  times  too 
often  into  those  eloquent  eyes. 

On  that  spring  day,  while  Mrs.  Dash- 
wood  sighed  and  dreamed  over  her  mig- 
nionettte  box  in  Bedford  Street,  Captain 
Jack  was  spending  his  afternoon  in  Lady 
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Mary's  snug  drawing  room.  Fanny  had  been 
singing  some  of  her  merry,  piquant  little 
songs,  hke  silver  bells  they  seemed  to  him, 
like  sweet  siren  songs,  strangely  enthrall- 
ing, strangely  thrilling.  Long  ago,  when 
things  were  different,  he  had  heard  nothing 
wonderful  in  those  ballads ;  but  now — now 
that  a  great  gulf  had  sprung  up  between 
them,  all  at  once  there  came  a  charm,  a 
spell,  the  bewilderment,  the  enchantment 
of  a  siren's  song.  It  led  him  on  over  the 
dark  waters — it  ensnared  him,  and  made 
him  forgetful  of  all  other  things. 

Oh !  for  the  terrible  perverseness  of 
human  nature — that  hankering  after  for- 
bidden things  which  first  brought  sorrow 
and  trouble  into  the  world.  Where  will  it 
not  lead  us — into  what  dark  places  and 
treacherous  ways  will  it  not  drag  us  !  But 
I  am  forgetting  myself,  as  I  always  do.  I 
am  straying  off  in  my  horribly  prosy, 
romantic  way,  dabbling  with  subjects  and 
things  quite  remote  from  my  story.  A 
thought  rises  up,  generally  a  very  stupid, 
foolish  thought,  and  lo  !  I  am  away  soar- 
ing in  the  clouds,  trying  to  penetrate  into 
the  darkness. 
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Miss  Foulkes  had  been  singing,  and  the 
echo  of  those  songs  still  rang  in  Captain 
Dashwood's  ear;  he  couldn't  forget  them, 
or  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  sweetness.  He 
was  a  vain  man,  and  a  very  selfish  man ; 
he  meant  no  ill  when  he  sat  there  day  after 
day,  talking  and  laughing  to  that  pretty 
songstress,  and  yet  he  was  working  much 
evil;  he  was  laying  up  misery  and  despair 
for  others. 

Hour  after  hour,  day  after  day.  Captain 
Jack  sat  and  talked  to  Fanny;  and  Lady 
Mary,  honest-hearted,  gentle  little  woman 
that  she  was,  thought  it  only  natural  for 
such  old  friends  to  have  many  things  in 
common.  Jack  was  married  now,  the 
spell  was  broken,  things  were  quite 
changed — married,  too,  to  a  stupid,  un- 
grateful little  lady,  who  didn't  care  to 
be  a  sharer  in  her  kindness,  who  had 
received  it  all  very  coldly  and  thanklessly ; 
so  she  countenanced  those  long  friendly 
visits  of  the  Captain's,  and  saw  no  ill  in 
them. 

On  the  drawing-room  table  in  Captain 
Dashwood's  lodgings  was  lying  a  card ; 
"Lady   Mary  Foulkes    at  home"    it    an- 
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uounced,  and  ''  Dancing"  in  big  letters. 
Lily  sighed  as  she  looked  upon  that  in- 
vitation card — balls  were  not  for  her  now, 
she  was  too  weak  and  sickly.  Would 
Jack  go  ? — a  flush  came  into  the  pale 
cheeks.  Would  he  go,  and  perhaps  dance 
with  Fanny,  too  ? — a  mist  was  in  the  blue 
eyes.  How  cruel  of  him  if  he  did  !  But 
no  ;  Lily  wouldn't  think  such  things  of 
her  idol ;  he  was  too  good-hearted — she 
knew  he  was. 

It  was  late  when  Captain  Dashwood 
returned  home  on  that  spring  day ;  the 
sun  was  half  hidden  behind  the  dingy 
houses  in  Bedford  Street.  Still  Lily  sat 
at  the  window,  waiting.  He  pushed  open 
the  door ;  he  smiled  in  upon  the  lonely 
little  invalid. 

"Well,"  he  said,  going  over  to  her, 
"  any  visitors  to-day  ?" 

*'  Only  the  doctor.  I  have  been  very 
lonely.  Jack." 

He  didn't  answer — his  heart  smote 
him ;  he  hadn't  meant  to  be  unkind  or 
neglectful,  and  yet  there  was  reproach  in 
the  gentle  voice. 

'Tm  sorry,"  he  said,  presently,  laying 
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his  hand  upon  her  shoulder  as  he  stood 
beside  her.  "  I  thought  Georgie  would 
have  come  to  see  you." 

"  She  had  something  better  to  do  T 
suppose.  People  don't  care  for  sitting 
with  me." 

He  bit  his  lip.  ''You're  in  the  blues 
this  evening,  little  woman  ?" 

He  had  sauntered  over  to  the  fire-place 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"  Lady  Mary  Foulkes  has  sent  us  a 
card,"  Lily  said  presently,  glancing  over 
at  him. 

''Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure;  that's  for 
Friday,  isn't  it  ?" 

"Yes." 

Another  pause ;  Jack  was  gazing  into 
the  fire  dreamily ;  Lily  was  thinking. 

"  Jack,"  she  said  at  last,  "  do  you  think 
I  could  go ;  do  you  think  I  am  well 
enough  ?" 

"  Nonsense,"  he  said,  coming  over 
again;  "  are  you  mad,  child  !  why  it  would 
be  the  death  of  you  !" 

"  Are  you  going  ?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  I'm  afraid  I  must,  they 
made  it  such  a  point,  and — and  you  know 
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they've  been  very  kind  to  me.  I  tliink  T 
must  go." 

She  didn't  answer,  the  poor  foohsh  httle 
thing;  she  bent  her  head  lower  on  her 
breast,  she  pinched  her  fingers  to  keep 
back  the  tears  which  were  rising  in  her 
eyes ;  she  was  weak  and  very  low-spirited 
to-day.  Jack  looked  down  upon  her 
gravely.  Was  she  really  vexed  because 
she  couldn't  go  to  this  ball.  It  surprised 
him  what  a  little  goose  she  was,  to  be 
sure ;  but  a  very  pretty  goose  too,  and  he 
bent  over  her  fondly.  "  My  darling  !"  he 
said,  "  you  are  not  really  sorry  about 
this  ball ;  are  you  so  very  anxious  to  go  ?" 

"No— oh,  no  Jack,  it's  not  that,  it's 
— it's — oh,  I  am  so  miserable  Jack  !  You 
don't  know — " 

And  the  floodgates  were  opened,  whole 
showers  of  tears  were  running  from  the 
blue  eyes.  He  stood  perplexed ;  he  didn't 
know  what  to  say,  or  do ;  this  little  wife 
of  his  was  such  a  very  foolish,  childish 
young  person,  he  couldn't  understand  her 
at  all ;  but  she  had  been  ill,  she  was  weak 
and  low,  and  she  must  be  kindly  treated ; 
so  he  made  one  more  effort. 
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"There,"  he  said,  soothingly.  ''Hush 
you  httle  goose,  you  are  tired  and  out  of 
sorts  ;  you  must  rest  a  bit  on  the  sofa, 
you  do  too  much."  He  was  kneehng 
beside  the  disconsolate  little  figure,  he 
was  stroking  her  golden  hair  soothingly. 
"Poor  little  puss!"  he  said;  "she  isn't 
quite  herself  yet." 

He  was  very  kind,  very  gentle  to  her 
in  those  days ;  but  he  couldn't  understand 
her  quite,  she  had  a  very  odd  temper ; 
he  was  afraid  she  was  a  spoilt  child,  in 
fact. 

"  I — I'm  so  cross — I  know  I  am  !  but 
I  can't  help  it,  Jack." 

"  No — I  know  ;  never  mind.  I'm  not 
easily  put  out,  am  I  ? — I  don't  tease  you, 
do  I,  Lily  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  darling,  you're  very  good  to 
me ;  but  I'm  such  a  fool,  I  know  I  am ; 
I  can't  help  myself." 

"  Well,  there,  never  mind ;  we're  both 
fools  I'm  afraid,  if  you  come  to  that,"  and 
he  laughed  shortly.  "It's  so  much  the 
better,  we're  better  suited  to  each  other. 
I  shouldn't  like  to  see  you  one  bit 
wiser  than  you  are,  I  couldn't  pet  you  so 
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if  you  were  very  sensible  and  never  silly, 
could  I?" 

He  was  still  kneeling  by  her,  lie  was 
still  stroking  the  sunny  hair,  and  he  for- 
gave that  summer  shower  of  tears. 

''  Oh,  darling  !  are  you  sure,  are  you 
quite  sure,  that  you  wouldn't  like  me 
better,  if  I  was  more  sensible — if  I  was  a 
better  wife  to  you  ?" 

He  ceased  stroking  the  gold  head;  he 
bent  nearer  still  to  her ;  he  held  her  very 
close  to  him ;  he  didn't  speak  to  her,  but 
sealed  up  her  lips  with  many  many  kisses. 
Then  kneeling  there,  holding  her  in  his 
arms,  he  forgot  the  siren-song  which  had 
led  him  so  astray ;  he  thought  only  of  it, 
as  of  a  cruel  snare  ag^ainst  which  he  vowed 
to  struggle  and  fight.  He  would  be  true 
to  this  silly,  affectionate  little  girl,  who 
had  found  her  way  into  his  heart,  he 
scarcely  knew  how,  who  loved  him  so 
honestly  and  truly ;  who  had  so  many 
faults,  and  so  many,  many  good  redeem- 
ing parts.  He  would  go  to  that  ball,  he 
must  do  that ;  but  those  afternoons,  those 
talks  and  songs  must  be  avoided;  he 
didn't  want  to  flirt,  he    didn't    want   to 
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break  any  one's  heart.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  him  after  all ;  but  was  he 
a  man  strong  of  will,  brave  of  purpose  ? 
No;  vain,  weak,  and  thoughtless,  over- 
indulgent  to  himself,  careless  of  others, 
in  his  unconsciousness,  he  was  influencing 
and  swaying  the  lives  of  others  far  far 
from  good,  into  devious  by-ways,  and 
dark  places,  into  sloughs  of  despond. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A    JEALOUS     LITTLE     SOUL. 

Poor  foolisli  Lilj  !  Poor,  jealous,  loving 
little  soul,  she  watched  her  husband  very 
closely ;  his  goings  out  and  his  comings  in 
were  all  very  well  known  to  her,  and  she 
wasn't  satisfied  with  him, 

''I  will  go  to  the  ball;  I  will  go  and 
judge  for  myself;  I  will  watch  him."  So 
she  determined. 

Friday  came  at  last,  the  long  waited  for 
day,  and  Mrs.  Dash  wood  was  up  all  day 
in  her  big  bed-room,  rummaging  among 
her  dresses  and  ribbons,  pinning  and  stitch- 
ing, and  gathering  together  all  the  little 
odds  and  ends.  She  was  very  firm  in  this 
purpose  of  hers ;  she  would  go.  What 
mattered  it  that  her  dress  was  crushed 
and  old-fashioned,  too — what  mattered  it 
that  her  hands  trembled  as  she  pulled  out 
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the  folds  and  ruches — what  mattered  her 
weakness  and  fatigue,  she  would  go.  With 
that  one  idea  she  lived  on  through  the 
long  day.  Jack  was  out  somewhere ;  he 
wouldn't  be  in  till  late,  she  knew  that ; 
and  so,  when  the  ball-dress  was  all  laid 
out  ready,  when  the  day  was  growing  late, 
and  the  sun  was  resting  on  the  opposite 
house-roofs,  Lily  lay  down  on  the  drawing- 
room  sofa  to  wait.  Very  patiently  she 
lay  there,  resting,  hoping,  praying  for 
strength  to  carry  her  through  the  coming 
evening. 

The  sun  was  more  than  half  hid  behind 
the  slates  when  Lily,  tired  out  with  her 
day's  work,  fell  into  a  soft  sleep;  and  the 
sun  had  gone  altogether,  the  amber  light 
had  faded  out  of  the  western  sky,  the  gas- 
lamps  were  twinkling  in  the  street  before 
she  woke,  with  a  start,  for  the  silver  bells 
in  the  picture  clock  were  ringing  out  eight. 
She  started  up,  she  pushed  the  heavy 
hair  oflp  her  forehead.  Where  was  Jack  ? 
Dining  out,  she  remembered  presently. 
Then  she  rang  the  bell  for  her  tea.  Up 
the  stairs,  pujOSng  and  blowing,  came  Mrs. 
Perkins  with   the   tray,    the  solitary  cup 
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and  saucer,  and  the  diminutive  tea-pot. 
Mrs.  Perkins  glanced  over  at  the  prostrate 
figure  on  the  sofa.  In  her  undemonstra- 
tive way,  she  had  a  hking  for  the  httle 
dehcate  lady,  who  was  so  gentle  and  easily 
pleased,  who  never  contradicted  her  or 
inquired  after  missing  pounds  of  sugar 
and  pints  of  brandy,  who  took  her  life  so 
very  mildly,  dreaming  away  her  days  in 
that  stuffy  old  room.  That  wonderful 
sympathy  for  everything  weak  and  frail, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  ways  of  nature,  had  touched  her,  and 
she  pitied  the  little  lonely  soul. 

"  You're  very  lonely  these  times,  mum ; 
it's  hard  on  you,  being  so  shut  up,  now 
that  the  days  is  growing  bright." 

Mrs.  Perkins  was  laying  out  the  tea 
equipage  while  she  spoke. 

''I  don't  mind  it  much;  I  like  being 
alone  now,"  and  Lily  sighed. 

''  An'  the  Captin'  so  gay,  too.  He  likes 
his  fun,  like  the  rest  on  'em,"  Mrs.  Per- 
kins continued,  persisting  in  sympathising. 
''  He's  in  an'  out,  in  an'  out.  Fine  times 
on  it  he  has,  Pll  be  bound." 

Lily  didn't  speak ;  she  didn't  know  how 
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to  answer  these  little  sallies.  Many  and 
many  a  time  did  Mrs.  Bridget  Perkins 
favour  lier  young  mistress  with  long- 
winded  yarns  ;  in  the  cold  winter  evenings, 
up  above  in  the  big  bed-room,  under  the 
pretence  of  assisting  Lily  to  undress,  had 
she  lectured  her  hotly  on  the  subject  of 
husbands  and  husband-training.  She  was 
much  in  favour  of  stern  discipline  and. 
strong  measures — no  petting  or  spoiling, 
a  rod  of  iron  or  a  red-hot  poker ;  but  no 
romance  or  soft  sawder.  And  Mrs.  Dash- 
wood,  who  was  wont  to  rule  by  tears  and 
coaxing,  felt  uncomfortable  during  those 
lectures. 

Mrs.  Perkins  had  had  her  experience  in 
the  days  gone  by ;  many  days  they  were, 
too.  She  had  fought  and  won  scores  of 
battles  with  the  humble  little  man  who 
had  then  been  the  partner  of  her  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  who  had  since,  stung  to 
madness  by  the  never-ceasing  clatter  of  a 
bitter  tongue,  absconded  to  the  diggings, 
bearing  with  him  their  joint  property  in  a 
portable  form.  Wr.ether  it  was  that  the 
gentle  Perkins  had  really  been  a  very 
much    more    irritating    person    than    his 
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friends  in  general  thought  him  to  be,  or 
that,  smarting  under  his  unmanly  deser- 
tion, Mrs.  P.  judged  all  men  to  be  base 
and  faithless,  no  one  knew ;  but  certain  it 
was  that  in  her  estimation  the  virtue  and 
good  of  the  world  belonged  not  in  any  way 
to  man  or  his  doings. 

"  Fine  times  to  be  sure,  why  not  ?  sure 
they're  all  alike  in  that.  Leave  the  women 
to  slave  an'  work,  an'  they  amusin'  them- 
selves who  knows  where  !"  And  a  vision 
of  the  faithless  Peter  doubtless  came  be- 
fore her  in  the  "who  knows  where"  of  a 
new  world ;  probably  enjoying  himself  in 
utter  forgetfulness  of  a  time,  long  ago, 
when  some  one  worked  and  slaved  for 
him.  For  tears  were  in  the  old  wo- 
man's eyes ;  tears  half  of  regretfulness, 
half  of  bitterness,  that  the  "  who  knows 
where  "  was  such  a  very  vague  direction, 
and  might  mean  nowhere  at  all ! 

The  tea-table  was  laid,  but  still  Bridget 
Perkins  lingered,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
Mrs.  Dash  wood  might  lead  her  on  on  her 
favourite  topic ;  but  Lily  knew  better, 
she  only  coughed  a  little,  and  then 
said — 

VOL.  III.  I 
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"  Well,  Mrs.  Perkins,  I  have  grown  so 
tired  of  being  shut  up  here  for  the  last  six 
weeks,  that  I  am  going  to  have  a  little 
spree;  I  am  going  to  the  ball  to-night." 

Amazement  and  horror  sat  on  Mrs.  Per- 
kins's face. 

"  Going  to  the  ball !  why  God  bless  my 
soul !  are  you  in  your  senses  ?  you  with 
your  cough  and  all.  Oh,  mum !  think 
what  you're  doing." 

''  I  have  thought,  and  I  have  quite  made 
up  my  mind  that  it  will  do  me  all  the  good 
in  the  world.  I've  been  too  quiet  lately  ;  I 
mean  to  be  as  gay  as  other  people." 

And  Lily  stood  up  now,  smihng,  with  a 
very  bright  colour  in  her  soft  cheeks,  and 
a  wonderful  brilliancy  in  her  eyes,  a  light, 
it  might  have  been,  of  despair  or  triumph, 
and  the  old  woman,  gazing  on  her  through 
her  dim  eyes,  was  almost  awed  by  her 
beauty. 

"Well,  you  know  best,  mum,  what's 
good  for  you,  and  what's  not,  and  perhaps 
you're  right,"  and  she  sighed  as  she  turned 
away. 

No  less  surprised  at  this  wild  resolve  of 
Lily's  was  Jack  on  his  return  home  later 
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on  in  the  evening.  In  a  whole  wilderness 
of  snowy  muslins  and  azure  ribbons, 
flowers,  and  other  fineries,  he  found  his 
young  wife ;  she  had  actually  begun  her 
dressing  process. 

"Why,  Lily  !"  he  said,  standing  in  the 
doorway,  and  looking  on  in  amazement, 
"  what  are  you  doing  ?" 

''I'm  dressing  for  the  ball;"  and  the 
rich  colour  faded  in  her  cheeks  as  she 
turned  to  him ;  she  dreaded  his  disap- 
proval. 

"  Are  you  mad,  child !  It  will  be  the 
death  of  you." 

"  I  wish  to  go.  Jack ;  I  must  go." 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

''  What's  the  use  ?"  he  asked  bewildered. 
**You  won't  care  for  it  when  you  are 
there." 

''  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  really  want  to  go 
very  much,  Jack,  I  do  indeed." 

The  colour  had  come  back  again  into 
her  face,  her  golden  hair  was  floating  over 
her  shoulders  in  great  waves  and  curls ; 
she  looked  a  very  pretty  little  penitent. 

"  Won't  you  let  me  go  ?"  she  pleaded. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Lily ;   you  heard  what 

I  2 
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the  doctor  said ;  I  daren't  let  you  do  such 
a  thing." 

"  Oh,  indeed  I  must — I  will  go.  Don't 
be  cross  with  me,  Jack ;  but  I  must  go — I 
really  must." 

''  Why  ?" 

She  hung  her  head,  she  was  silent,  she 
couldn't  tell  him  that  she  was  going  to 
watch  him,  going  for  the  purpose  of  play- 
ing the  spy  upon  him. 

''  Why  do  you  want  so  much  to  go  ?" 

"  I — I  don't  know ;  that  is — I — I  must 
go.  Oh,  Jack  !  let  me  ;  it  will  do  me  good, 
indeed  it  will." 

''  Well,  there's  no  use  in  arguing,  I  sup- 
pose; you  wouldn't  much  mind  me,  if  I 
was  to  talk  against  it  from  this  to  dooms- 
day, you  wouldn't  change  your  opinion,  I 
know  that." 

Again  she  was  silent;  the  words  hurt 
her.  Why  didn't  he  offer  to  stay  at  home 
with  her  ?  Why  was  he  leaving  her  always 
alone?  The  old  doubt,  the  old  bitter- 
ness came  into  her  heart. 

"You  are  very  cruel  to  me,"  she  said  ; 
and  she  thought  so  then. 
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"Am  I?  Have  it  so,  then.  Go  by  all 
means;  have  your  own  way." 

And  then  he  left  her  alone  once  again ; 
he  went  to  dress  for  Lady  Mary's  ball. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 


*'  SOLDATEN   LIEDER." 


Dazzled  by  many  bright  lights,  by 
strange  faces,  by  dresses  and  diamonds, 
Lily  stood  bewildered,  stupified  in  the 
doorway  of  Lady  Mary  Foulkes's  drawing- 
room.  She  didn't  hear  Lady  Mary's 
kindly  greeting ;  she  didn't  see  her 
pleasant  friendly  face.  She  was  bewil- 
dered by  the  noise,  the  talking  and  laugh- 
ing ;  and  her  hand  trembled  strangely. 
Lady  Mary  thought,  as  she  held  it  in  her 
own. 

Jealous  Lily !  her  eyes  were  wandering 
off  into  the  crowd  in  search  of  one  face ; 
her  eager  ears  were  listening  for  one 
voice ;  and  she  was  clinging  to  her  hus- 
band's arm. 

"  Mrs.  Dashwood  here  !" 

And   Lily  felt   her  hand  pressed ;    she 
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saw  Fanny's  pretty  piquant  little  face 
smiling  close  to  her ;  she  heard  the  clear 
voice  ringing  near  her ;  and  somehow  that 
voice  seemed  to  turn  her  very  heart  to 
stone.  She  didn't  answer  ;  she  only  held 
out  her  hand  to  be  shaken. 

*'  She  would  come,"  Jack  said ;  and 
then  he  led  her  on  into  the  room. 

"  Where  shall  I  leave  you  ?"  he  asked 
presently,  standing  by  her  under  the 
many  lights.  "There's  my  mother;  will 
you  stay  with  her  ?" 

"  Are  you  going  to  dance  ?" 

"  I  must." 

She  looked  down. 

"  Then  I  shall  stay  here  where  I  can 
see  you,"  she  said  quietly. 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated ;  there  was 
no  mistaking  her  meaning.  She  would 
rather  he  didn't  dance,  that  was  very 
plain ;  but  what  a  fool  he  would  look — 
what  fools  they  would  both  look  standing 
there  side  by  side  all  the  evening ;  Jack 
smiled  as  he  thought  of  it. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  ;  "  but  you  will 
be  tired  to  death." 

"  Never  mind  :  I  don't  much  care." 
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Again  he  paused,  irresolute;  but  no,  he 
couldn't  do  it — he  couldn't  make  such 
a  fool  of  himself  So,  smiling,  he  turned 
away. 

Presently  he  was  standing  with  his 
sisters. 

'*  Look  at  her,"  he  was  saying;  "just 
look  at  Lily ;  she  would  come.  I  did  my 
best  to  prevent  it,  but  a  wilful  woman  will 
have  her  way.  She'll  be  laid  up  after  it, 
of  course  she  will ;  but  it's  no  fault  of 
mine." 

This  was  how  Captain  Dashwood 
washed  his  hands  of  all  blame.  Very 
brilliant  looked  my  little  heroine  on  this 
evening.  The  bright  rich  colour  still 
rippled  in  her  cheeks ;  the  sparkling  light 
was  still  in  her  eyes ;  the  gold  hair  shone 
like  a  halo  round  her  young  face.  Many 
admiring  eyes  were  turned  upon  her,  but 
she  didn't  heed  them ;  like  one  in  a  dream 
— speechless,  motionless — she  was  watch- 
ing him,  her  handsome  husband. 

A  glorious  valse  was  going  on,  "  Sol- 
daten  Lieder,"  rising  and  swelling,  sway- 
ing to  and  fro.  The  enchanted  music 
was   leading   many  hght   feet    away  over 
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Lady  Mary's  polished  boards.  To  and 
fro  flitted  the  soft,  many-coloured  clouds 
of  net  and  tarletan  ;  but  among  them  all, 
brighter,  more  dazzling  than  all  the 
others,  swept  wide-spreading,  airy  drifts 
of  a  soft,  pink  net.  And  Lily,  gazing, 
still  spell-bound  by  her  dream,  saw 
pretty,  bewitching  little  Fanny  Foulkes 
sweep  gracefully  along,  with  her  pale  face 
restino^  on  Jack's  shoulder,  and  her  small 
hand  linked  in  his 

Poor  little  jealous  soul,  her  heart  turned 
chill  as  she  looked.  There,  they  had 
paused,  breathless ;  Jack  is  smiling  on  the 
pale  face,  ''  Quite  glorious  !"  he  is  saying  ; 
Lily  sees  his  lips  move.  She  sees  the 
brown  eyes  go  up  devotionally  to  his 
face,  and  she  turns  away  her  head.  She 
feels  ill  and  queer ;  the  lights  and  bright 
figures  go  dancing  up  and  down  before 
her  eyes.  The  music  and  voices  are  faint 
and  far  away.  Is  she  going  to  faint,  or 
cry,  or  do  anything  disgraceful  ?  She 
can't  answer  for  herself 

A  hand  is  on  her  arm,  a  pleasant 
familiar  voice  is  in  her  ear,  and  she  makes 
an    effort — she    recovers     herself      Tom 
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Foulkes  is  beside  her ;  his  jolly  face  is 
smiling  upon  her ;  there  is  pity  in  his 
honest  eyes. 

"  You  here  !"  he  says.  "  Why  I  have 
not  seen  you  for  an  age.  I've  been 
away ;  and  you've  been  ailing  too,  so 
I  hear;  yes,  you  are  not  looking  your- 
self  ^" 

He  is  rattling  on,  but  she  checks  him — 
she  lays  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Take  me  away,  Tom — take  me  down 
stairs  somewhere — I  am  not  well." 

The  little  ripple  of  colour,  which  had 
come  into  her  face  at  sight  of  him, 
had  died  away  again ;  she  was  very  pale 
now. 

"  My  God  !"  he  says,  hurriedly,  "  you 
are  not  ill,  are  you  ?  There,  take  my 
arm  ;  come  with  me ;  this  room  is  too  hot 
for  you." 

He  leads  her  away  out  of  the  noise  and 
heat  into  a  cool,  retired  little  nook  off  the 
stairs. 

"  Sit  down  here,"  he  says  again. 
"  How  lucky  I  saw  you." 

He  is  looking  inquiringly  into  the  soft 
face :  he  is  thinking   her  looking  ill  and 
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changed.  The  ravishing  strains  of  '^  Sol- 
daten  Lieder"  still  rise  and  swell  in  the 
ball-room,  but  she  doesn't  care  to  go 
upstairs  again ;   she  has  seen  enough. 

Very  quietly  Tom  sat  beside  her  in 
that  little  bower  of  evergreens ;  he  left 
her  to  recover  herself  quietly ;  and  the 
gay  couples  who  tripped  up  and  down  the 
stairs,  smiling,  whispered  among  them- 
selves that  pretty,  insipid  little  Mrs. 
Dashwood  was  quite  her  husband's  equal 
in  flirting. 

Poor  little  soul, — she  didn't  care  what 
anyone  thought  of  her  just  then  ;  it  never 
entered  her  head  that  they  could  think 
anything  about  her.  She  saw  Jack  and 
his  partner  trip  down  stairs  together, 
laughing ;  she  saw  them  return  presently, 
and  she  leant  back  among  the  evergreens 
— she  hid  herself  away.  For  a  moment 
they  paused  together  close  to  her — quite 
close;  the  pink  net  dress  was  brush- 
ing against  her,  but  they  never  saw 
her. 

'^  We  have  danced  three  times  together 
already,"  the  siren's  wooing  voice  whis- 
pered to  him ;   ''  we  had  better  not;"  but 
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the  brown  eyes  were  looking  into  his  and 
speaking  differently. 

''By  Jove,  we  will;  what  matter,  no 
one  remarks  it,  and  you  know  I  don't 
care  to  dance  with  anyone  else ;  don't  be 
cruel  to  me." 

Then  there  came  a  little  ringing  laugh, 
a  song  of  triumph  from  the  pretty 
siren;  and  they  drifted  by  together 
still. 

''  Tom," — and  Mr.  Foulkes  turns  his 
head ;  the  voice  is  scarcely  a  whisper, 
the  echo  of  a  voice — "  I  will  go  home  if 
you  will  help  me." 

"  You  are  ill,  then ;  I  thought  you 
were.  Why  are  you  here,  Lily  ?  you  are 
not  strong  enough ;  you  look  hke  death 
this  moment." 

He  speaks  to  her  in  his  loud,  hearty 
voice;  he  has  not  heard  the  siren's  song; 
he  is  unconscious  of  it  all. 

''Where  is  Dashwood?  shall  I  fetch 
him  ?" 

"  No— oh,  no." 

"  Can  you  go  alone  ?" 

"  I  must." 

"May  I  go  with  you?" 
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''  Oh  no,  Tom;  I  can  go  alone." 

Then  he  leads  her  down  the  stairs. 
He  fetches  her  muffling,  and  wraps  her 
up  tenderly.  Upstairs  the  light  feet  are 
chasing  each  other  again,  and  no  one 
misses  her. 

''Are  you  better?"  and  Tom  is  linger- 
ing at  the  carriage  door,  taking  his  fare- 
well of  the  little  lady  with  whom  he  has 
been  sitting  among  the  evergreens,  "  I 
wish  I  might  see  you  home ;  I'm  not 
happy  about  you." 

But  she  smiles.  '*  No,  no  ;  good-bye  ; 
you  are  too  good  to  me,  Tom." 

And  the  carriage  drives  away,  and 
honest  Tom  Foulkes,  with  his  heart 
sorely  troubled  and  perplexed,  turned 
again  into  the  hall. 

"  Poor  little  thing !  poor,  dear  little 
thing  !  She  is  unhappy — I  am  sure  she 
is  ;   she  looks  it." 

And  he  went  slowly  up  the  stairs  to  the 
drawing-room,  while  the  poor  little  thing, 
with  her  hands  close  locked  together, 
with  big  tears  coursing  each  other  down 
her     pale     cheeks,     was     driven     swiftly 
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through   the   deserted    streets,    in     Lady 
Georgiana's  brougham. 

It  was  a  very  successful  ball,  and 
Captain  Jack  enjoyed  himself  so  much, 
and  stayed  so  late,  that  the  sky  was  quite 
bright  with  morning  light,  when  he  lit 
his  cigar  in  Chester  Street,  and  turned  his 
steps  homeward. 


CHAPTEH  XII. 

GOING   HOME. 

The  spring  flowers  were  all  in  blossom 
in  Aggie's  garden,  near  Cheltenham ;  the 
air  was  heavy  with  the  breath  of  the 
wallflowers  and  May  blossoms ;  the  haw- 
thorn trees  were  laden  with  their  pink 
and  white  flowers.  And  there  came  a 
letter  from  Lily.  "  I  am  not  strong,"  it 
said,  "  and  the  doctor  has  ordered  me 
change  of  air ;  may  I  come  home  ?  I 
think  it  would  make  me  well  if  I  could 
see  you  and  Aggie  again." 

And  the  old  man  reading  this  letter, 
seemed  to  see  beyond  it,  seemed  to  dread 
something  of  which  he  had  not  thought 
before. 

''  Let  her  come,"  he  said,  "  she  h  ill — ^ 
my  darling,  oh,  my  darling  !" 

And  on  the  letter  fell  tears.     He  was 
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thinking  of  a  time,  a  long  ago  time;  of 
some  one  else  who  had  so  faded  away 
from  him,  carrying  with  her  the  light  of 
his  life,  and  a  great  dread  came  upon  him. 
So  it  was  that  while  the  spring  flowers 
were  all  in  blossom ;  when  the  summer  days 
were  coming  on,  and  the  sun  shone  daily 
on  that  old  house  by  the  roadside,  my 
little  heroine  made  a  long  journey;  took 
a  long  farewell  of  her  dingy  lodgings,  of 
the  pictures  and  books,  and  dusty  mig- 
nionette;  a  long  farewell,  too,  of  poor 
Bridget  Perkins,  who  stood  gazing  after 
the  cab  as  it  rattled  away  over  the  pave- 
ment in  Bedford  Street,  wondering,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  when  she  should  see 
that  pretty,  pale-faced  little  lady  again, 
or  whether  she  should  ever  see  her  more. 
And  the  day  was  fading  away  when 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Dashwood  drove  along 
the  pleasant  country  roads  together.  The 
old  famihar  scenes,  the  groups  of  trees,  the 
fields,  and  scattered  cottages — how  well  re- 
membered all.  And  the  church  too,  the 
ivy-grown  old  church,  and  the  quiet  grave- 
yard. Impulsive  Lily  !  she  was  pointing 
out  everything  to  Jack,  as  he  lolled    be- 
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side  her  in  the  chaise,  lazily  enjoying  the 
pleasant  air. 

The  soft  cheeks  were  flushed,  the  red 
hps  trembled,  everything  was  so  familiar, 
so  dear  to  her.  Along  the  fresh  green 
lanes,  by  thick  hedgerows  and  big  shady 
trees ;  past  the  little  forest  of  pines ; 
through  the  valley  road  by  the  mill ;  the 
stream  was  rippling  along  gaily;  that 
same  mill-stream  wound  its  way  past  the 
old  house  among  the  evergreens ;  it  rush- 
ed and  rippled  over  the  stones  and  tiny 
rocks ;  it  fell  in  miniature  cascades  in  the 
little  mossy  glen  behind  the  garden ;  she 
knew  it  well. 

"  Look,  Jack,"  she  was  saying,  "  there 
is  the  mill-stream  where  we  used  to  set 
our  little  leaf  boats  adrift;  oh,  what  fun 
it  was  !  launching  them  up  in  the  wood, 
and  watching  them  drift  down  the  stream ; 
they  very  seldom  made  the  whole  journey, 
they  were  nearly  always  wrecked.  I 
wonder  who  sails  leaf  boats  there  now." 

Jack  smiles,  he  is  listening  complacently 
to  her  prattle,  he  has  not  heard  her  talk 
so  much  for  ages. 

'*  We    must  take  a   stroll   up  the  glen 

VOL.  III.  K 
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together.  Jack,  when  I  am  stronger,"  she 
continues ;  "  there  are  so  many  things 
I  want  to  show  you.  You  must  see  the 
ash  tree  where  our  names  are  cut,  mine, 
and  Aggie's,  and  Tom's,  he  cut  them ; 
but  it  is  so  long  ago  now  that  they  are  all 
out  of  shape,  they  have  stretched  and 
changed  so." 

"  Stretched  and  changed ;  so  has  Tom, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  I  fancy,"  Captain 
Dash  wood  sneered.  '^  Stretched  and  ex- 
panded too,  I'll  be  bound,  since  he  climbed 
trees  and  sailed  leaves  down  mill-streams ; 
'gad  !  when  I  think  of  it." 

And  he  laughed  quietly  to  himself. 

"  We  were  only  children  then,  Jack." 

"  Of  course." 

Jack  is  weary,  and  he  hates  all  this 
romance  about  streams  and  green  trees  ; 
he  is  looking  on  anxiously  for  the  first 
sight  of  home.  He  is  hungry,  too,  and 
rather  cross. 

''  Are  we  near  our  journey's  end  ?"  he 
asked  presently. 

"  Very  near ;  there,  I  can  see  the  church 
tower  quite  plain.  The  house  is  quite 
close  to  it,  just  above  it,  among  the  trees." 
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My  young  heroine's  heart  is  beating 
quick  and  loud ;  she  is  straining  her  eyes 
for  the  first  peep  of  her  old  home.  The 
sun  is  sinking  very  fast  behind  the  pine 
forest,  the  purple  light  is  beginning  to  fade 
out  of  the  sky,  the  day  is  nearly  gone. 

"  There  !"  and  a  bright  smile  of  joy,  of 
triumph,  has  come  into  the  soft  face. 
''  Oh,  Jack,  how  pretty  it  is,  how  beauti- 
ful !" 

There  are  tears  falling  very  fast  from 
the  blue  eyes;  for  away  before  her,  in  the 
splendour  of  the  dying  sunlight,  she  sees 
the  red  brick  front  of  the  old  house,  the 
many  diamond  window  panes  are  flashing 
with  fire,  the  sloping  lawn  is  all  dazzling 
green.  Little  fool !  she  is  so  impulsive,  so 
very  childish,  she  has  thought  so  often  and 
so  fondly  of  this  retired  little  corner  of  the 
world,  that  she  cannot  help  herself,  she 
cannot  keep  back  her  foolish  tears. 

Jack  says  nothing,  he  is  quite  weary  of 
all  that  absurd  romance,  he  cannot  under- 
stand it  at  all,  he  cannot  understand  his 
wife,  she  is  such  a  little  goose !  He  has 
been  trying  to  be  good  to  her,  he  has  been 
trying  to  understand  her,  ever  since  that 
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night  of  Lady  Mary's  ball ;  bub  he  has 
failed.  Things  have  not  been  going  well 
with  them ;  there  has  sprung  up  a  kind  of 
coldness ;  she  is  not  the  same  dear,  merry 
little  girl  he  thinks ;  she  is  sadly  changed, 
she  is  too  exacting,  too  much  given  to 
whimpering  and  complaining,  and  she 
tries  his  temper  much. 

No  other  man  in  the  whole  world  would 
so  have  borne  with  her,  so  he  tells  himself 
daily.  And  yet,  she  has  her  grievances  too ; 
she  has  her  story,  of  little  slights  and 
wrongs,  of  long,  lonely  days,  which  her 
hero  spent  with  pleasant  friends,  of  balls 
and  operas,  and  riding  parties,  in  which 
she  was  too  weak  to  join ;  of  thousands  of 
such  little  neglects  she  could  have  told, 
but  she  kept  them  to  herself,  she  never 
spoke  of  them,  she  only  thought  and  cried 
over  them;  and  tried  to  steel  her  heart 
against  him,  but  she  couldn't ;  he  had 
such  a  winning  way,  he  coaxed  her  out  of 
her  little  pets  and  sulks  so  good-humour- 
edly,  he  was  so  handsome,  and  so  dear  to 
her.  So  dear  !  and  yet  so  false  !  So  false 
to  all  those  marriage  vows  which  he  had 
made  to  her,  kneeling  by  her,  in  that  far- 
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away  little  Welsh  church ;  in  the  sun- 
light. 

There  had  come  one  between  them,  who 
had  stolen  his  love  away  from  her,  who 
had  won  away  his  allegiance  from  her,  who 
had  made  him  forgetful  of  the  loyal  pro- 
mise which  he  had  given  her,  to  be  true 
to  her  always,  in  sickness  and  in  health, 
through  life,  even  unto  death.  And  with 
this  ever  before  her,  with  this  one  bitter 
thought  ever  in  her  mind,  she  was  trying 
to  shut  her  heart  against  him. 

They  didn't  understand  each  other,  and 
out  of  those  misunderstandings  came  all 
the  sorrow  and  trouble,  for  in  his  heart 
Jack  was  still  loyal  to  that  foolish  little 
girl ;  he  still  loved  her  above  all  others, 
and  it  was  only  through  his  weakness  and 
vanity  that  he  was  led  astray.  It  never 
struck  him  that  she  could  be  jealous  of  him; 
he  thought  that  in  her  worship  of  him  she 
found  him  altogether  perfect,  and  this  was 
how  the  great  mistake  arose. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  pine  trees 
when  Lily  stood  under  the  flowery  porch; 
speechless,  perfectly  happy,  with  her  heart 
full    of  joy,   for  she  was  holding  Aggie's 
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gentle  pleasant  hand ;  she  was  resting  her 
weary  little  head  upon  her  old  father's 
breast.  Oh  !  if  there  are  bitter  sorrowful 
partings  in  the  world,  surely  there  are 
meetings  too,  meetings  so  full  of  wonder- 
ful joy,  that  they  more  than  atone  for  all 
.the  bitterness  and  sorrow.  It  was  more 
than  six  months  now  since  she  had  seen 
them,  and  the  whole  world  had  grown 
strange  since  then.  Jack  stood  by,  look- 
ing on  patiently;  this  was  more  of  the 
romance ;  he  was  getting  a  dose  of  it  to- 
day;  he  couldn't  understand  it  at  all. 
Why  couldn't  he  cry,  to  keep  them  com- 
pany ?  why  couldn't  he  even  feel  sad  ? 
but  he  couldn't;  he  was  glad  to  see  them, 
glad  in  his  lazy  indifferent  way. 

So  he  stood  waiting  patiently.  And  she 
didn't  look  ill  at  all— did  she  ?— pretty, 
radiant  Lily  !  What  a  very  bright  colour 
was  in  her  cheeks ;  only  a  little  deHcale, 
that  was  all;  already  the  fresh  country 
breezes  were  beginning  to  tell  upon  her, 
and  make  her  hke  her  old  self  again.  But 
later  on,  when  the  sun  was  quite  gone  out 
of  the  sky,  when  little  pale  stars  were 
twinkling  instead,  the  warm  colour  faded 
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away  in  lier  face,  and  my  little  heroine, 
quite  worn  out  and  weary  with  her  journey, 
lay  very  tired  and  pale  on  the  comfortable 
sofa  near  the  window,  like  a  little  drooping 
snowdrop,  stretched  out  there  in  her  white 
dress ;  very,  very  delicate  she  looked  then, 
Aggie  thought,  sitting  near  her  and  looking 
upon  her. 

They  were  alone  together  in  that  quiet 
half  hour  after  dinner,  and  they  had  been 
talking  of  many  things ;  it  was  strangely 
pleasant  to  be  together  once  again  There 
was  so  much  to  tell,  so  much  to  hsten  to, 
such  a  world  of  inquiries  to  be  made,  and 
still  neither  of  them  had  spoken  of  the  one 
subject  nearest  her  heart.  It  would  have 
been  a  kind  of  treason,  Lily  thought,  to 
complain  of  her  husband's  little  neglects ; 
those  were  things  over  which  she  could 
brood  in  secret,  but  no  one  else  should 
hear  of  them ;  and  Aggie  too  had  her 
secret ;  through  all  the  long  winter  months 
alone,  she  had  been  living  in  that  vain 
dream  of  hers,  still  cherishing  it,  trea- 
suring it  almost  despairingly;  for  with 
these  pleasant  spring  days,  there  had 
come  no  new  hope  for  her,  and  there  was 
falling  a  shadow  over  her  life. 
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A  sweet  spring  evening,  still  and  warm, 
not  a  breath  was  stirring  the  leaves  out- 
side, while  they  sat  together  by  the  open 
window.  Oh !  the  wonderful  calm,  the 
tranquil,  happy  light  which  had  come  into 
Lily's  heart.  She  was  very  happy  lying 
there  in  the  quiet  evening  dusk,  with  the 
scent  of  the  hawthorns  breathing  all  round 
her,  and  Aggie's  gentle  pretty  face  before 
her.  It  was  like  a  dream,  all  like  a  beauti- 
ful, peaceful  dream  ! 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

TWO    LETTERS. 

And  the  days  crept  by  there,  the  quiet, 
peaceful  days — what  blessed  days  they 
seemed  to  Lily — and  Jack  was  there,  al- 
ways near  her,  always  kind  to  her.  How 
strangely  pleasant  it  was  !  But  those  quiet 
days  were  very  dull  to  him  ;  he  was  bored 
beyond  endurance  with  their  sameness  and 
dulness.  He  had  nothing  to  do  ;  he  hated 
this  humdrum  kind  of  life ;  he  found  that 
old  house  very  wearisome. 

Lily  had  been  a  fortnight  in  her  old 
home,  but  she  was  getting  no  stronger ; 
day  after  day  the  little  snowdrop  lay  by 
the  window,  breathing  the  sweet  scented 
air,  and  yet  gaining  no  new  strength. 

Morning  after  morning,  when  the  sun 
was  bright  and  the  birds  were  singing,  she 
sat  outside  among  the  flowers,  seeing  the 
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green  leaves  grow  greener  and  stronger, 
watching  the  trees  and  shrubs  all  spring- 
ing into  life,  and  jet  there  was  coming  no 
new  life  for  her ;  and  mj  little  heroine  was 
beginning  to  wearj  of  her  weakness. 

Every  day,  too,  Lily  in  her  bath-chair 
was  driven  through  the  garden  walks, 
along  the  green  lanes  sometimes,  and  often 
into  the  glen.  She  was  growing  no  stronger, 
and  Aggie,  always  near  her,  always  watch- 
ful and  gentle,  was  beginning  to  grow 
more  and  more  anxious  as  the  days  went  by. 

Jack  had  been  twice  up  to  town  in  that 
fortnight,  just  a  little  race,  two  days  at  a 
time — that  was  all.  He  came  back  always, 
he  didn't  desert  her ;  but  Lily  knew  that 
he  was  longing  for  his  town  life,  for  his 
club,  and  for  other  things  of  which  she 
hated  to  think ;  and  while  he  was  away  the 
jealous  little  soul  would  grow  restless  and 
pettish — would  lie  all  day  on  her  sofa, 
thinking  until  she  had  fallen  into  a  troubled, 
foohsh  dream,  all  about  him,  and  his  ne- 
glect of  her,  poor  little  thing ;  poor  silly 
little  woman — in  her  weakness  she  was 
making  troubles  for  herself  where  there 
were  none. 
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It  was  a  pleasant  spring  morning,  the 
dew  was  still  lying  on  the  grass  and  falling 
in  little  tear-drops  from  the  leaves  on  the 
house  wall,  and  Lily  and  Jack  were  to- 
gether in  the  cool,  shady  drawing-room. 
In  his  hand  Captain  Jack  held  a  letter, 
over  which  his  head  was  bent.  Two  red 
spots  were  in  Lily's  cheeks,  and  a  look  of 
pain  was  in  the  soft  face.  That  letter  came 
from  London — oh,  what  a  cruel,  heartless 
letter  it  seemed  to  Lily !  It  came  from 
Lady  Georgiana.  It  bade  Jack  leave  his 
poor,  sickly  little  wife,  and  come  to  town 
for  a  while.  There  was  so  much  going  on, 
it  said,  ''  and  the  Foulkeses  are  still 
here.  You  must  manage  to  come;  she 
cannot  be  so  selfish  as  to  expect  you  to 
bury  yourself  so  for  so  long" — and  then 
the  poor  selfish  little  lady  leant  her  head 
back  among  the  cushions  in  a  kind  of 
despair. 

"  You  will  go  ?"  she  said  at  last ;  still 
there  was  a  kind  of  hope  in  her  heart.  He 
didn't  answer  ;  he  tapped  his  foot  upon  the 
floor ;  he  gnawed  his  moustachios  in  si- 
lence.  "You  will  go,  I  suppose.  Jack?" 

"  Well,  you  see  yourself  it's    a  kind   of 
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command,  and — the  old  lady  doesn't  like 
being  disobeyed ;  she  has  been  very  kind 
to  me,  too — you  know  that.  I  suppose  I 
must  go — eh  ?" 

He  looked  at  her  inquiringly  ;  he  didn't 
want  to  vex  her,  but  he  did  want  very 
much  to  make  that  little  expedition,  and 
he  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  go. 

''  If  you  think  so,  I  suppose  you  must, 
and  you  will  enjoy  it  too — I  am  sure  you 
will,  and — and  while  you  are  enjoying 
yourself  with — with  other  people,  you  will 
forget  me.  Jack — oh  !  I  know  you  will." 

The  red  colour  had  faded  in  her  cheeks, 
the  hope  had  died  away  in  her  heart. 

He  was  contrite  then,  as  he  looked  into 
her  face.  *'  No,  no,"  he  said,  gently  taking 
her  hand,  ''  I  am  always  thinking  of  you, 
darling ;  you  are  always  in  my  mind." 
Then  she  sat  up,  she  looked  full  into  his 
eyes,  she  tried  to  read  something  there, 
but  she  couldn't. 

"  Jack,  if  I  thought  so,  I  could  let  you 
go  now ;  I  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  to 
lose  you  for  a  little  while." 

He  smiled.  "  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  you 
are  very  foolish,  very,  very  fooHsh;  you 
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are  always  questioning  my  love;  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  to  satisfy  you ;  you 
are  too  exacting — a  great  deal  too  exact- 
ing." 

Poor  Jack,  lie  was  sadly  perplexed ;  lie 
couldn't  understand  lier  at  all. 

''  Perhaps  I  am — perhaps  you  are  right," 
she  said,  and  then  she  buried  her  face  once 
more  among  the  cushions,  that  was  all. 
Jack  had  stood  up  while  he  spoke,  and 
was  looking  out  into  the  pleasant  cheery 
light,  thinking.  He  must  go,  there  were 
many  reasons  why  he  should  do  this  thing ; 
and  after  all,  he  had  been  very  good  to 
his  wife ;  he  had  hidden  himself  away  in 
this  stupid  old  place  quite  long  enough; 
he  must  amuse  himself  sometimes;  it 
wasn't  right  of  her — it  wasn't  just  to  ex- 
pect him  so  to  give  up  everything;  he 
couldn't  do  it. 

Another  letter  had  come  by  that  morn- 
ing's post;  a  big  square  envelope,  directed 
in  a  bold,  large  hand,  and  the  post-mark 
was  Llanaber.  The  letter  was  for  Aggie. 
Charles  Okedon — patient  Charhe — through 
all  the  long  winter  time  he  had  lived  on, 
trusting,    hoping   still,    and  yet  doubting 
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and  fearing  ever  in  his  old  cowardly  way. 
He  had  waited  all  that  time.  He  had 
given  her  all  those  months ;  he  had  been 
trying  her ;  but  now  that  the  pleasant 
spring  days  had  come ;  now  that  the 
summer  time  was  drawing  on,  the  young 
squire  made  up  his  mind  to  wait  no 
longer. 

The  sun  shone  on  the  Manoir  house,  on 
the  bright  spring  fields,  on  the  far  away 
blue  sea,  as  he  stood  all  alone  on  the 
terrace  walk,  leaning  on  the  stone  balus- 
trade, and  thinking  of  Aggie;  and  as  he 
stood  there  looking  away  over  his  broad 
lands  he  was  telling  himself  that  after  all 
that  long  time  she  should  know  how  he 
had  loved  her — how  passionately  he  had 
loved  her — all  through  those  old  summer 
times  when  they  had  been  together ;  how 
faithfully  he  had  gone  on  loving  her 
through  the  lonely  winter  months,  never 
once  forgetting  her,  or  changing  towards 
her  ;  how  he  loved  her  still — better,  more 
desperately  than  ever ;  how  unbearable 
his  life  was  to  him  without  her.  She 
should  know  it  all — and  then,  should  she 
refuse  him — should  she  hold  back  her  love 
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from  him — why,  then  his  heart  stood  still 
within  him  ;  he  couldn't  look  beyond ;  he 
daren't  look  farther.  Poor,  cowardly 
Charlie  !  His  strong,  brave  heart  half 
failed  him  as  he  thought  how  frail  his 
chance  had  grown. 

And  this  was  how  he  wrote  that  letter 
which  Aggie  read,  quietly,  carelessly,  at 
breakfast,  in  the  old  house.  Quietly — 
apparently  careless  as  to  its  contents,  she 
opened  the  envelope,  she  read  the  whole 
letter  through,  never  speaking,  never  even 
changing  colour,  and  then  she  passed  it 
on  to  her  father. 

''  He  wants  to  know  whether  we  can 
have  him  here  for  a  while.  I  suppose  we 
can,"  she  said,  pouring  out  the  tea,  and 
not  looking  up,  but  a  light  had  broken  in 
her  heart,  an  old  hope  was  rising  there 
once  again,  and  she  was  speaking  in  a 
dream.  After  all,  he  did  like  her,  then. 
Why  else  should  he  come  all  those  long  miles 
to  visit  their  quiet  home  ?  That,  story 
which  she  had  read  in  his  honest  eyes  a 
long  time  ago  in  Llanaber — had  not  de- 
ceived her.  He  did  love  her  after  all ; 
and    then    in    her    heart    of    hearts    she 
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thanked  God  that  she  had  been  so  faithful 
to  him  ;  she  was  very  thankful  for  the 
strength  which  had  been  given  her,  for 
that  purpose  which  had  enabled  her  to 
cling  on  so  to  her  hope,  casting  aside  the 
love  of  others  so  that  she  might  still  have 
it  in  her  power  to  worship  him,  and  him 
alone.  He  loved  her  ;  she  knew  he  did  as 
well  as  if  she  had  heard  him  speak  the 
words,  and  with  that  one  thought  in  her 
mind,  the  whole  world  seemed  changed 
and  beautified. 

So  it  was  settled  that  he  should  come, 
and  once  again  she  wrote  to  him,  coldly, 
formally,  as  before,  and  he  was  satisfied. 
And  Aggie — gentle,  ministering  Aggie — 
daily  watching  her  little  sister  fading 
slowly,  couldn't  think  of  such  a  sorrow — 
couldn't  bring  it  home  to  herself  that 
where  she  had  gained  so  much,  she  was 
also  to  lose  much.  Even  while  within  her 
there  still  spoke  out  the  voice  which  told 
her  that  here  her  love  was  powerless — 
that  days,  and  weeks,  and  even  months 
might  go  by,  bringing  with  them  great 
joys  for  her,  and  that  still  in  this  one 
great  thing  her  love  was  powerless  to  save 
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tliat  little  spring  flower  from  fading  away 
and  dying, — even  then  she  could  not  realize 
such  a  trouble  to  herself.  Daily  she  was 
watching,  ministering,  in  her  gentle  way, 
to  all  the  little  invalid's  wants,  never 
wearying,  never  flagging  in  her  watchful- 
ness ;  often  tried,  often  perplexed,  but 
never  complaining ;  bearing  with  many 
little  ills;  "troubled  about  many  things," 
but  never  trying  to  lay  her  burthen  upon 
others,  never  growing  faint  or  weary. 

Are  there  angels  that  go  smiling  and 
gliding  through  the  world,  unchanged  and 
unspotted  by  the  sin  and  sorrow  all  around 
them  ;  who  pass  through  the  dark  places, 
bringing  with  them  light  and  peace  ?  I 
think  there  are.  I  think  that  those  pa- 
tient, ministering  spirits,  who  go  their 
quiet  rounds  of  charity,  soothing  the 
poor  troubled  hearts  ;  bringing  light  and 
life  into  the  poor  dark  souls.  I  think 
they  are  very  nearly  angels,  who  stand  for 
ever  in  the  presence  of  angels  through 
their  good  works;  who  live  their  lives, 
not  for  themselves,  but  for  other  people ; 
who  take  up  their  crosses  meekly,  and 
bear    them   to   the    end    uncomplainingly ; 

VOL.    [IE.  L 
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who  murmur  not,  and  are  never  dissatis- 
fied ;  in  whose  hearts  there  is  always  the 
gentle,  patient  spirit  which  says,  ''  Not 
my  will,  but  thine  be  done."  These  are 
the  world's  imperfect  angels,  which  here- 
after, in  the  world  to  come,  shall  be  made 
perfect. 


CHAPTER    XlY. 

IN   THE    SUNLIGHT. 

And  Jack  was  to  go  away.  It  was  all 
settled.  He  was  to  leave  his  poor,  sickly, 
little  wife  here  in  her  old  home  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  he  would  come  again. 

In  the  bright  morning  he  had  drawn 
Lily  in  her  bath-chair  along  the  pleasant 
spring  lanes,  down  into  the  churchyard. 
That  country  churchyard  was  a  very 
bright  little  spot;  there  was  nothing 
dreary  or  desolate  about  it ;  it  was  a  little 
green  corner  walled  in,  hedged  in  by 
high  thorn  hedges,  shadowed  over  by 
branchy  trees — a  quiet,  sequestered  little 
place,  very  lonely,  with  a  melancholy  calm 
all  around  it.  On  this  spring  morning, 
when  the  sun  shone  very  brightly,  when 
the  air  was  scented  with  the  smeU  of  the 
meadow-sweet  and  May  blossoms;  when 

L  2 
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the  sparrows  were  all  singing  in  the  ivy 
on  the  church  tower — Captain  Dashwood 
brought  his  young  wife  in  her  bath-chair 
to  see  this  old  familiar  little  spot  once 
again. 

The  days  had  gone  by,  many  days  they 
were  now,  and  still  Lily  had  never  been 
strong  enough  to  make  this  little  journey; 
but  on  this  May  morning,  when  every- 
thing looked  bright  and  pleasant,  she 
felt  so  strong,  so  different,  that  together 
they  had  planned  to  make  an  expedition 
down  into  the  valley,  down  into  the  green 
fields ;  and  at  the  gate  Jack  helped  her 
out  of  her  chair,  and  she  walked  through 
the  grass  with  him  beside  her. 

Strange  to  him  was  that  country 
church,  strange  the  song  of  the  birds, 
strange  the  grave-stones  and  wide  spread 
trees ;  but  they  were  all  famiHar  things 
to  her,  they  had  been  before  her  often, 
mingling  in  her  day  dreams  scores  of 
times  in  her  London  home — the  very 
breath  of  the  meadow-sweet  was  dear  to 
her.  Among  the  grave-stones  and  by 
the  grass  mounds  they  walked  together, 
but  they    didn't   speak  much.     Then   she 
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led  him  into  tlie  church,  under  the  porch 
— into  the  quiet,  old-fashioned  little 
church. 

Jack  had  no  eye  for  the  picturesque — 
he  saw  no  beauty  in  this  primitive  little 
house  of  prayer,  in  the  faded  picture - 
windows  and  high-walled  pews  ;  he  was 
only  thinking  how  bad  the  colours  were 
in  those  saints'  and  martyrs'  robes — how 
dim  the  light  was,  and  how  uncomfortable 
those  narrow  pews  would  be  to  doze  in. 
Then  Lily,  still  leading  him,  holding  his 
hand,  drew  him  on  to  where  the  light 
from  those  painted  windows  fell  on  a  fair 
marble  image,  a  sweet  face  raised  in 
prayer,  a  cold,  changeless  face — a  kneel- 
ing figure,  clasped  marble  hands.  Then 
she  paused : 

"  Saceed  to  the  memoey  of  Lilias 
Feemantle,  who  departed  this  life  in  the 
24th  year  of  her  age,  June,   1848. 

"  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  Heaven 
saying  unto  me.  Write  :  from  henceforth 
blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord,  even  so  saith  the  Spirit,  for  they 
rest  from  their  labours." 
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They  were  standing  there  together, 
looking  on  this  monument,  and  Jack  was 
touched  by  it.  Thoughtless  Jack  ! — there 
was  that  in  the  cold,  impassive,  marble 
face  which  woke  his  pity;  there  was 
something  within  him  which  whispered 
to  him  and  bade  him  draw  his  Lily  closer 
to  him,  and  hold  her  there,  not  letting 
her  go,  not  losing  sight  of  her.  Close  in 
his  he  held  her  warm,  soft,  living  hand  ; 
and  he  didn't  know  why,  he  couldn't  tell 
himself  why,  at  that  moment  she  was 
dearer  to  him  than  ever  she  had  been — 
dearer  far  than  she  had  been  even  on 
the  long-ago  morning  when  in  another 
quiet  little  country  church,  under  other 
painted  windows,  he  had  knelt  beside  her, 
holding  her  hand,  and  loving  her  very, 
very  much. 

He  was  going  to  leave  her  on  the  mor- 
row, going  to  lose  sight  of  her  for  a  while, 
and,  standing  there  then,  he  almost  re- 
pented having  so  arranged  to  go ;  but 
he  had  given  his  promise  to  his  mother — 
he  must  go  now — go  where  pleasure  and 
pleasant  friends  awaited  him ;  but  he 
would  not  forget  her,  he  would  be  very 
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true  to  her,  always  thinking  of  her — so 
he  told  himself  then,  standing  by  her, 
holding  her  hand,  and  fearing  he  knew 
not  what,  as  he  looked  into  her  soft, 
delicate  face,  and  thought  of  her  weak- 
ness. 

''Is  she  buried  here?"  he  asked  pre- 
sently. 

"  No,  outside  in  the  vault  ;  but  papa 
put  this  up  in  remembrance  of  her ;  isn't 
it  a  beautiful  face,  dear?  Long  ago, 
when  I  was  a  little  girl — a  very  thought- 
less little  girl — -sitting  over  in  our  un- 
comfortable old  seat,  I  usen't  to  listen 
to  the  sermon,  I  used  to  spell  over  that 
verse  over  and  over  again ;  I  used  to 
look  up  at  this  beautiful  face,  and  wonder 
was  mamma  so  like  an  angel  when  she 
was  alive." 

He  didn't  answer  her ;  he,  too,  was 
looking  at  the  angel  face,  and  Lily 
went  on. 

"I  wonder  will  anyone  so  remember 
me  when  I  am  dead — remembering  only 
what  was  good  of  me — thinking  of  me 
as  of  an  angel  ?  I  am  afraid  not." 

"  What  a  little   day-dreamer  you  are," 
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he  said,  drawing  her  hand  under  his  arm  ; 
"  the  most  romantic  little  woman  in  the 
whole  world." 

"  Am  I P  well  I  suppose  I  am ;  but  I 
do  wish  that,  I  do  indeed.  I  should  hate 
dreadfully  to  be  forgotten,  or  remembered 
only  as  a  very  useless,  troublesome  person. 
I  should  like  all  my  faults  to  be  forgotten, 
and  only  my  good  parts  remembered. 
Jack,  when  I  am  dead  will  you  think 
of  me  so,  darling  ?" 

But  he  only  said,  "  Hush,  my  child,  you 
mustn't  talk  so,  it's  very  foolish,  very 
wrong  of  you."     Then  she  sighed. 

"Perhaps  lam  wrong;  I  may  live  to 
teaze  and  trouble  you  for  many,  many 
years  to  come ;  but  I  may  die  soon.  Jack, 
no  one  can  tell  those  things." 

"  So  may  I  die  to-morrow  for  all  I  can 
tell ;  but  I  don't  think  it's  on  the  cards, 
it's  not  a  likely  thing  to  happen." 

''But  I  am  so  weak,"  she  argued  still. 

''  You  will  soon  be  strong  again.  The 
fine,  warm,  summer  weather  is  coming, 
and  then  my  darhng  will  be  her  old  self 
again." 

''I  hope  so,  Jack." 
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And  then  she  led  him  out  again  into 
the  bright  sunny  hght,  away  from  the 
faded  windows  and  the  marble  face. 

A  little  breeze  had  sprung  up  ;  it  was 
ruffling  the  green  leaves  on  the  tree  tops, 
and  swaying  the  long  grass  this  way  and 
that  ;  it  brought  a  soft  colour  into  Lily's 
cheeks,  and  a  lustre  to  her  eyes.  She 
looked  wonderfully  pretty,  Jack  thought, 
looking  upon  her.  He  was  sorry  to  leave 
her,  but  he  had  been  very  good  to  endure 
that  fortnight's  dulness  all  for  her;  he 
couldn't  have  borne  another  two  such 
weeks  in  that  terribly  monotonous  place 
for  any  one.  He  must  amuse  himself  for 
a  while ;  he  would  return  all  the  fonder 
of  her  in  another  fortnight.  He  had 
made  great  resolves  to  be  a  very  well 
behaved  proper  person  while  away  ;  no 
afternoons  at  Lady  Mary's  ;  this  town 
visit  should  be  spent  at  his  club ;  he 
would  live  there  en  gavcon,  seeing  very 
little  of  any  lady's  society.  This  vow  he 
made  to  himself  in  that  country  church- 
yard. But  he  never  spoke  it,  he  never 
told  it  to  Lily ;  he  left  her  in  ignorance  of 
all  his  good  resolves.     And  so   the  doubt 
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still  lived  in  her  heart ;  she  still  distrusted 
him,  and  couldn't  trust  him  away  from  her. 
Why  didn't  she  tell  her  doubt  ?  What  a 
world  of  sorrow  and  trouble  might  have 
been  spared  !  But  she  didn't,  and  so  they 
went  on  just  as  scores  of  others  had  gone 
on  before  them — misunderstanding  each 
other,  making  great  mistakes  and  troubles 
out  of  very  little  things. 

All  day  Jack  sat  and  talked  to  his  wife ; 
he  devoted  himself  to  her,  he  was  very 
good  to  her  ;  he  petted  her  ;  but  the  poor 
silly  exacting  little  thing,  she  wasn't 
satisfied;  she  was  longing  to  speak  her 
doubt,  but  she  daren't,  and  so  his  plea- 
sant words  and  kindly  acts  lost  half  their 
sweetness  for  her. 

By-and-bye  when  the  evening  was  steal- 
ing on,  when  the  sun  was  sinking  into  the 
pine  forest,  when  the  sky  was  all  gold  and 
red,  poor  foolish  Lily  thinking  over  this 
coming  parting,  and  sitting  with  Jack  in 
the  pleasant  drawing-room,  said — 

"  Jack,  you  must  promise  me  one 
thing ;  if  I  should  get  any  worse,  if  I  send 
for  you  will  you  come  to  me  ?" 

''  My  child,  how  can  you  speak   so  to 
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me  ?  Lily,  liave  I  ever  neglected  you  ? 
have  I  ever  been  unkind  to  you  ?" 

Then  sitting  close  to  him  in  the  golden 
light,  looking  into  his  handsome  eyes,  she 
answered,  ''  No." 

And  he  was  satisfied.  Why  didn't  she 
tell  him  her  trouble  then  ?  Why  didn't 
she  speak  all  that  was  in  her  heart  ?  Why 
don't  people  always  do  what  is  right  and 
best  for  them  ?  What  a  deal  less  of 
misery  and  unhappiness  there  would  be 
in  the  world ;  but  they  never  do. 

The  golden  light  was  still  in  the  sky, 
the  pine  trees  were  still  gilt  and  painted 
with  the  last  warm  sun  rays,  when  Charlie 
Okedon  came  at  last. 

Up  the  gravel  walk,  past  the  flower 
beds  and  groups  of  evergreens,  he  stalked, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  eyes 
bent  upon  the  ground.  Big,  uugainly, 
handsome  fellow,  he  felt  very  shy  and 
awkward ;  his  hat  was  well  pressed  down 
over  his  eyes,  his  boots  were  dusty ;  he 
had  walked  from  the  town  that  his  arrival 
might  be  quieter  and  less  noticed.  But 
Aggie  saw  him  from  among  the  green 
leaves  of  her  little  lattice    window.     She 
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was  looking  down  upon  Lim  as  lie  strode 
along.  He  was  the  same  big,  awkward 
fellow,  the  same  handsome,  manly  young 
fellow  who  had  won  her  heart  long 
months  ago ;  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
so  much  trouble  and  despair  to  her  ;  who 
had  treated  her  so  badly,  walking  with 
her,  talking  to  her,  looking  love  upon  her 
with  those  tender  gray  eyes  of  his,  and 
yet  letting  her  go  away  from  that  Welsh 
village,  uncertain  of  his  love,  unconscious 
of  his  truth  and  faithful  purpose. 

How  often  since  then  had  my  brave 
young  saint  vowed  within  herself  to  forget 
him,  to  cast  the  thought  of  him  far  away 
from  her,  to  have  done  with  him  for  ever, 
and  how  often  with  those  wild  plans  had 
come  the  hope  of  seeing  him  once  again, 
of  hearing  his  pleasant  kindly  voice,  and 
looking  into  his  happy,  honest  eyes ;  how 
she  had  dreamt  of  this  meeting,  how  she 
had  planned  her  cold  indiflPerent  greeting 
to  him ;  up  to  this  moment,  how  brave 
she  had  been;  and  yet  now,  now  looking 
down  upon  him,  and  loving  him  as  hope- 
lessly and  despairingly  as  ever,  she  forgave 
him  for  the  injury  he  had  done  her  :  she 
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only  loved  him  the  more  for  the  misery  he 
had  caused  her. 

Unconscious    Charlie,    with  his    modest 
eyes  bent  upon  the   ground,    never  once 
looking  up,  never  allowing  himself  to  think 
or  hope  that  that  grave,  sensible  little  girl 
would    ever    dream    of  watching   for    his 
coming,  walked  straight  up  to  the  door, 
and  stood  under  the  leaves  waiting.     Fool- 
ish Aggie !  why  didn't  she  run  down  then 
and  open  the  door  to  him  ?     why  didn't 
she  show  him  in  this  one  httle  way  that 
she   had  been   looking   for  him,   and  was 
glad  to  see  him,  little  prude  ?  She  wouldn't 
have    had    him    think    such    a    thing    for 
worlds;    she   wouldn't  let  him   know,    in 
even  this  one  little  way,  how  glad  she  was 
to  see  him ;  and  the  sun  was  quite  hidden 
behind  the  pine  trees,    the  twittering  of 
the  sparrows  in  the  ivy  was  hushed,  the 
light  had  nearly  gone  in  the  quiet  draw- 
ing-room before  Charlie  held  her  hand  in 
his,  and  heard  her  gentle  greeting,  with 
his   heart  swelling  with  joy,    and  a  mist 
rising  in  his  honest   eyes.     No   one   could 
see  that  mist,  no  one  could  see   how  pale 
he  grew,  the  light  was  too  dim  and  faint, 
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and  no  one  saw  the  colour  come  and  go 
in  Aof Okie's  soft  cheeks;  no  one  saw  her 
lips  tremble  as  she  spoke  her  greeting  to 
him,  the  evening  was  so  fast  turning  into 
night ;  and  this  was  what  she  had  waited 
for,  not  trusting  herself,  having  no  faith 
in  her  own  strength  of  will. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OLD   TIMES. 

And  Jack  went  up  to  town  with  his 
heart  a  little  heavy.  She  was  growing  no 
better,  that  poor,  weakly  little  wife  of  his ; 
she  was  fading  away,  growing  thinner  and 
paler,  as  the  days  went  by,  and  he  couldn't 
shut  his  eyes  quite  upon  the  truth ;  but 
warmer  days  were  coming,  brighter,  milder 
days ;  and  then — then  he  told  himself  she 
would  grow  quite  herself  again  ;  she  would 
gain  new  strength  in  the  summer  time, 
and  her  beauty  would  come  back  to  her. 

In  the  meanwhile,  she  was  very  well 
where  she  was,  the  quiet  suited  her,  she 
wanted  rest,  and  Aggie  understood  her 
better  than  he  did.  She  wasn't  fretful  or 
cross  with  her  as  she  was  with  him ;  she 
wouldn't  be  always  whimpering  and  com- 
plaining when  he  was  gone,  and  he  thought 
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rather  bitterly  of  their  little  disagreements 
and  quarrels ;  she  certainly  did  try  hira 
often,  no  one  could  deny  that  ;  but  he 
never  grew  cross  or  unkind  to  her. 

He  only  laughed  at  her  little  follies ;  he 
treated  her  like  a  spoilt  child,  as  she  was. 
He  had  been  wonderfully  good  and  kind  to 
her,  he  told  himself  that  day,  hurrying 
away  from  her  in  the  train,  with  a  kind  of 
foreboding  of  ill  before  him  and  a  weight 
on  his  heart.  But  he  had  never  been  in- 
tended for  a  hospital  nurse ;  he  couldn't  so 
sacrifice  his  whole  life  for  such  a  thankless 
task;  some  one  else  might  take  a  turn 
now ;  he  must  have  his  holiday  at  last,  only 
a  very  little  holiday  too,  two  short  spring 
weeks,  and  then  the  humdrumming  and 
grumbling  would  begin  over  again ;  he 
sighed  as  he  thought  of  it. 

Why  was  she  always  ailing  now  ?  why 
was  she  always  complaining,  never  satisfied 
with  his  love  ?  Then  before  him  rose  a 
thought ;  in  his  heart  of  hearts  there  came 
a  doubt,  which  told  him  how  in  great 
things,  in  perfect  truth,  he  was  wanting. 
Did  she  doubt  him  ?  did  she  distrust  his 
love?    What  had  he  ever  done  to  give  her 
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cause,  if  so  ?  Alas  !  as  he  thouglit  thus, 
many,  many  things  rose  up  before  him — 
httle  wrongs,  of  which  she  knew  not ;  idle 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  of  which  he 
was  ashamed  to  think — all  of  which  were 
irretrievable,  bygone  things,  of  which  it 
was  useless  to  repent ;  but  then  they  were 
ills  of  which  she  knew  not.  So  he  thought 
then,  hurrying  away  from  her. 

All  day  Lily  lay  on  her  sofa ;  she  was 
tired,  and  out  of  sorts.  Little  fool !  she 
had  cried  herself  quite  weary  after  Jack's 
departure ;  but  there  were  strong  loving 
hearts  all  round  her  here  in  her  old  home 
— true,  changeless  hearts,  which  loved  her 
none  the  less  for  her  weakness  and  fading 
beauty,  which  would  be  always  true  to  her 
in  the  end.  All  that  day  her  old  father 
was  with  her,  coaxing  her,  soothing  her, 
striving  to  amuse  her,  and  blaming  that 
heartless  gentleman  who  had  so  forsaken 
his  little  wife,  very,  very  much.  And  so 
Aggie  was  left  to  entertain  Charlie. 

Through  the  garden  walks,  among 
the  flowers  she  brought  him,  she 
showed  him  all  her  favourite  places  and 
things   up  the   glen,  under   the    shadowy 
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trees,  among  the  ferns  and  rocks,  by  the 
mill-stream, — she  showed  them  all  to  him. 
She  told  him  many  little  anecdotes  of  by- 
gone times,  of  summers  and  winters  past 
away.  She  touched  lightly  over  them  all. 
She  even  spoke  of  Tom — of  good,  honest 
Tom  Foulkes — little  thinking  how  eagerly 
Charlie  was  listening  to  it  all. 

Once  or  twice,  as  she  spoke  walking  by 
him,  not  looking  at  him,  had  he  turned  to 
look  upon  her,  to  try  and  read  something 
in  her  face ;  but  that  face  puzzled  him ;  he 
never  could  read  anything  there  ;  it  told  no 
stories,  and  so  he  couldn't  know  whether 
those  past  times,  those  days  spent  with 
Tom  had  been  fairer,  better  days  than  any 
others ;  the  soft  Madonna  face  told  no- 
thing, and  the  gray  eyes  were  bent  on  the 
ground.  She  didn't  know  then  that  while 
she  spoke  so,  she  was  raising  up  a  doubt 
in  his  heart.  She  never  once  thought  that 
this  quiet,  young  squire  was  as  observing 
as  he  really  was. 

E/Ound  those  past  times  my  saint  was 
hanging  such  a  glory  and  a  gloss.  She 
spoke  so  tenderly  of  them,  that  poor  cow- 
ardly Charlie  felt  all  his  hope  gliding  away 
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from  him,  and  all  his  old  fears  coming 
crowding  up  again  ;  in  everything  he  heard 
of  Tom.  It  was  Tom  who  planted  that 
bed  of  lily-of-the-valley  and  forget-me-not 
inside  the  garden-gate.  It  was  Tom  who, 
long  ago,  had  cut  those  crooked  letters  on 
the  ash-tree  in  the  glen,  his  and  Aggie's 
close  together.  It  was  Tom  who  had 
walked  with  her,  talked  to  her,  and  loved 
her  then  in  these  pleasant  places ;  and 
Charlie,  thinking  all  this  in  his  mind,  felt 
like  a  traitor.  ''  They  two  had  been  to- 
gether from  the  first" — so  he  thought,  and 
why  had  he  now  come  between  them  ? 
What  would  Tom  think  of  him  for  so  be- 
traying his  confidence  ?  But  he  couldn't 
help  himself,  he  was  no  better  than  other 
men,  he  was  open  to  temptations,  and  he 
was  tempted  much  in  this  thing  ;  he  had 
striven  against  it,  he  had  tried  very  hard 
to  give  her  up,  but  he  had  failed ;  every 
new  day  of  his  life  only  made  him  feel  more 
fully  how  impossible  it  was  that  he  could 
ever  learn  to  forget  her.  He  had  given 
Tom  what  was  by  right  his  own ;  he  had 
allowed  him  to  plead  his  cause  fairly ;  he 
had  waited  patiently  through  long  months 
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of  loneliness,  hoping,  trusting  still,  and 
after  all,  where  was  his  reward  ?  Walking 
by  her  now,  it  was  of  Tom  she  spoke — 
Tom's  words  and  deeds,  his  jokes  and 
plans ;  he  was  mixed  up  in  everything,  he 
was  foremost  everywhere. 

It  was  very  hard  ;  he  didn't  know  what 
to  say ;  he  was  very  low-spirited  and  des- 
pairing ;  it  was  so  very  hard  to  bear,  and 
he  was  always  such  a  desponding,  cowardly 
fellow.  So  Aggie  rambled  on  in  her  quiet 
way,  unconscious  of  the  mischief  she  was 
dping. 

So  it  was  that  Charlie,  listening  to  her 
pleasant  recollections,  thought  within  him- 
self that  it  was  only  natural  she  should  love 
Tom ;  he  had  grown  up  with  her,  he  had 
been  with  her  from  the  first,  he  had  loved 
her  from  the  first,  he  loved  her  still — 
Charlie  knew  he  did ;  and  then  he  asked 
himself  whether  she  returned  that  love, 
and  he  couldn't  answer ;  he  didn't  know, 
he  couldn't  understand  her  conduct;  he 
was  such  a  foolishly  modest  fellow,  he  had 
such  a  very  poor  opinion  of  his  own  worth, 
that  he  never  once  thought  it  possible  that 
she  could  prefer  him  in  any  way ;   he  had 
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thouglit  SO  often  of  her,  lie  remembered  so 
well  all  the  pleasant,  liappy  hours  spent 
with  her  in  those  Llanaber  days  which  were 
past ;  but  he  couldn't  remember  one  word 
or  act  of  hers  which  might  have  led  him 
even  to  hope  that  she  was  not  wholly  in- 
different to  him ;  she  was  such  a  very  dis- 
creet young  lady,  she  had  her  feelings 
under  such  wonderful  control. 

Under  the  shadowy  beech-trees  by  the 
little,  singing  stream  they  walked  together 
chatting  pleasantly.  Aggie  was  so  happy 
then,  forgetful  of  all  her  doubts  and 
troubles;  forgetful  of  the  long  months 
which  had  separated  that  summer  time 
from  this  spring  day.  She  was  so 
thoroughly  happy  walking  beside  him, 
and  listening  to  his  voice  once  again. 

Lily  was  watching  for  them,  on  her 
lounge-sofa  in  the  window,  waiting,  poor 
little  thing.  She  was  very  tired  of  lying 
there  so  much;  her  life  was  becoming  a 
burthen  to  her,  her  weakness  was 
troubling  her  so. 

"  How  long  you  have  been !"  she  said 
wearily,  as  they  stood  by  the  window 
under  the  leaves. 
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"  Have  you  been  lonely,  darling  ?" 
Aggie  asks  gently;  ''I  am  sorry  I  left 
you." 

"  I  am  used  to  it,  quite  used  to  it,"  the 
invalid  says  ;  "no  one  cares  to  sit  witli 
me ;"  and  the  red  lips  pout,  she  is  fretful 
to-day. 

Then  Aggie  lays  her  gentle  hand  on 
Lily's  arm,  she  speaks  softly  to  her,  and 
tells  her  of  the  pleasant  walk  in  the  glen ; 
tells  her  how  green  the  trees  and  ferns 
are  looking;  how  Charlie  admired  it 
all.  And  Lily  listens,  the  fretful  look 
fades  away  out  of  her  face,  she  smiles 
presently. 

''I  am  so  glad  you  like  it,"  she  says 
to  Charlie,  ''  so  glad  you  have  seen  it 
all." 

And  then  they  sat  chatting,  those 
three ;  and  Lily's  old  merry  laugh  made 
pleasant  music.  She  had  cheered  up ;  it 
did  her  good  to  look  at  big,  honest 
Charlie's  face;  he  was  so  kindly  too,  so 
gentle  to  her. 

'^  I  would  like  to  show  you  our  little 
church,  Mr.  Okedon ;  I  will  bring  you 
there  myself  to-morrow  morning  ;  mayn't 
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I,  Aggie  ?  We  can  all  go,  I  in  my  bath- 
chair." 

Then  Charlie  smiles  and  says — 

"  Yes,  we  must  make  that  little  ex- 
pedition; I  can  pull  the  chair  too,  if  I 
may." 

''  Oh,  how  kind,  Mr.  Okedon  !  what  fun 
it  will  be !" 

And  Lily  was  in  high  good  humour 
now,  the  prospect  of  that  expedition  was 
so  pleasant  to  her. 

How  good  he  was ;  how  kind  and 
cheery.  All  that  evening  he  sat  by  the 
lounge-sofa  chatting  to  Lily,  keeping  her 
in  such  good  spirits.  He  made  her  forget 
her  loneliness,  he  kept  her  from  thinking. 
A  thousand  times  fairer  and  more  lovable 
he  seemed  to  Aggie  on  that  evening,  as 
she  sat  watching  his  kindly  face,  and  lis- 
tening to  his  pleasant  voice ;  a  thousand 
times  more  worthy  of  her  love  than  ever. 
He  was  so  gentle  to  Lily,  so  thoughtful, 
so  watchful  of  her ;  and  silently  my  saint 
sat  working,  with  her  grave  face  bent ; 
and  Charlie's  eyes  were  turning  ever  to 
that  soft  Madonna  face,  dwelling  always 
on  it.      And   while   he   looked   Lily  was 
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watching  him;  she  was  reading  some- 
thing in  his  expressive  face;  she  was 
beginning  to  find  out  his  secret,  and  with 
the  discovery  came  great  joy  and  hope 
into  her  heart.  He  was  so  good  and 
kindly,  she  thought;  and  that  night  in 
her  prayers,  Lily  prayed  very  earnestly 
that  this  thing  for  which  she  hoped  so 
ardently  might  come  to  pass. 


CHAPTER    XYI. 

A    GREAT    MISTAKE. 

Captain  Dashwood  was  making  the  most 
of  his  holiday.  While  Charlie  was  sitting 
talking  to  Lily,  while  he  strove  to  amuse 
the  poor  lonely  little  soul,  Jack  was  living 
in  a  whirl  of  excitement  and  pleasure. 
Lady  Georgiana  was  so  proud  of  having 
him,  of  having  succeeded  in  taking  him 
away  from  his  foolish  little  child-wife.  She 
took  him  everywhere,  she  made  much  of 
him,  and  Captain  Jack  was  enjoying  him- 
self immensely.  But  alas  for  all  his  good 
wise  resolves  !  alas  for  the  vain  idle  pro- 
mises which  he  had  made  to  himself  in  the 
country  church  among  the  graves  !  he  for- 
got them  all. 

Everywhere  Captain  Dashwood  was 
seen,  and  everywhere  was  he  with  pretty 
piquant  Miss  Foulkes.     People  began  to 
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talk ;  old  ladies,  with  troops  of  well- 
regulated  daughters,  shook  their  heads, 
and  wondered  what  Lady  Mary  Foulkes 
meant  by  allowing  her  daughter  to  make 
such  a  fool  of  herself;  and  the  well-regu- 
lated young  ladies  drew  themselves  up 
and  looked  with  shocked  propriety  on  the 
pretty  little  culprit,  when  they  came  upon 
her  in  retired  httle  corners  and  out-of-the- 
way  places,  sitting  with  that  handsome 
gentleman  whose  wife  was  away,  no  one 
knew  where,  breaking  her  heart  in  soli- 
tude. 

Thoughtless,  selfish  Jack  !  he  was  fall- 
ing almost  unconsciously  into  this  net 
which  was  set  for  liim ;  he  never  paused 
to  think — he  gave  himself  up  to  the  plea- 
sure of  the  moment,  thinking  not  of  the 
ills  to  come,  careless  of  the  future.  He 
was  flattered  and  pleased  by  Fanny's  pre- 
ference. He  admired  her,  and  liked  talk- 
ing to  her  and  dancing  with  her,  but  he 
wasn't  in  love  with  her ;  in  that  one  way 
he  was  still  true  to  his  wife ;  he  wrote  very 
tender,  loving  letters  to  the  little  recluse ; 
he  told  her  all  his  news,  but  while  she 
read    them — the  jealous   Httle   lady — her 
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heart  failed  lier,  lie  was  enjoying  himself 
so  thoroughly  away  from  her ;  his  letters 
were  such  gay,  cheery  ones,  and  he  spoke 
not  of  his  return ;  he  never  mentioned  the 
Foulkes's  either,  but  Tom  wrote  letters — 
long,  chatty  letters — to  the  little  invalid. 
"We  see  Dashwood  every  day,"  he  said; 
and  then  my  young  heroine,  making  all 
kinds  of  strange  pictures  for  herself,  think- 
ing all  kinds  of  things,  would  cry  quietly 
to  herself  over  these  troubles,  seeing  no 
hope ;  and  so  it  was  that  while  the  summer 
days  were  coming  on,  when  the  spring 
was  far  spent,  and  the  days  were  long  and 
warm,  Lily  was  only  growing  thinner  and 
paler,  getting  weaker  and  weaker. 

Poor  little  soul !  she  was  fretting  and 
wearing  her  life  away  over  her  troubles. 
All  day  she  sat  in  the  garden  under  the 
chestnut  trees  ;  all  day  Aggie  and  Charlie 
sat  with  her,  chatting  to  her,  trying  to 
amuse  her,  but  she  would  not  be  com- 
forted ;  she  was  pettish  and  dissatisfied  in 
those  days,  but  they  were  very  patient 
with  her,  making  great  allowances  for  her 
weakness. 

They  made  a  great  pet  of  her  ;   Charlie 
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and  Aggie  spent  all  their  time  with  the 
little  invalid.  Lily  saw  more  of  Charlie  in 
those  days  than  did  Aggie.  Still  waiting, 
still  hoping  and  fearing  in  his  own  cow- 
ardly way,  he  was  watching  Aggie  day 
after  day  in  her  quiet  home  among  her 
many  little  duties ;  he  was  watching  her  as 
she  ministered  always  to  the  wants  of 
others ;  he  saw  how  those  weak  spirits 
leant  on  her  strong  one,  how  they  turned 
ever  to  her  for  help  and  support,  how  they 
looked  always  to  her  for  advice ;  and  he 
saw  how  she  bore  her  burthen,  never  mur- 
muring ;  and  he  watched  her  still  when  she 
went  her  little  rounds  of  charities,  labour- 
ing still  for  the  good  of  others,  putting  out 
her  talents,  making  them  of  good  account ; 
he  saw  her  in  those  humble  cottage-homes 
where  she  was  well  known,  where  entering 
she  filled  the  house  with  sudden  light ;  he 
saw  her  still  among  her  village  schools, 
teaching  and  labouring,  never  wearying  or 
growing  faint-hearted,  always  hopeful,  al- 
ways patient ;  and  he  loved  her  all  the 
more  with  a  reverend,  perfect  love,  seeing 
through  her  the  brightness  of  heaven. 
Poor  fretful  Lily !  she  was  rather  selfish 
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in  her  way,  she  looked  for  more  attention 
and  tenderness  than  others  would  have  ex- 
pected, she  grumbled  and  fretted  if  she 
was  left  ever  so  short  a  time  to  herself, 
and  still — the  foolish  little  thing — I  think 
she  would  have  given  almost  anything  to 
see  Aggie  and  Charlie  happy. 

It  was  one  of  Aggie's  choir  days,  when 
my  saint  went  to  practise  her  psalms  and 
hymns  with  her  little  choir  in  the  old 
church  among  the  trees — a  bright  June 
day,  a  clear,  sunhght  day,  when  the  birds 
were  all  singing  with  gladness,  and  the 
trees  were  covered  with  leaves,  and  Aggie 
was  standing  close  to  Lily's  garden-chair, 
looking  down  upon  the  delicate  childish 
face  with  her  grave  eyes. 

''  I  will  come  back  soon,"  she  was 
saying;  "I  must  not  desert  my  little 
choir,  you  know." 

And  Lily  said,  ''  Oh,  no,  they  couldn't 
get  on  without  you,  darling — I  know  that; 
but  then  no  more  can  T  remember,  and 
don't  be  long." 

"  You  have  Mr.  Okedon,  you  won't  be 
lonely." 

**  Oh !  I  thought  perhaps  he  was  going 
with  you." 
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"  No." 

"  Why  not  ?'' 

"He  didn't  ask  to,  and  besides,  he 
would  be  sadly  in  my  way." 

"  Oh  !  Aggie,  Aggie  !  what  a  very  cold- 
hearted  young  lady  you  are  ! — I'll  engage 
the  poor  dear  fellow  would  give  one  of 
his  eyes  this  moment  to  make  this  little 
expedition  with  you ;  you're  very  hard  on 
him." 

And  Lily  laughed  one  of  her  gay,  merry 
laughs,  as  she  saw  the  mild  reproof  in 
those  gray  eyes  which  were  bending  over 
her. 

"  Nonsense  !  you  little  romantic  thing ; 
you're  always  making  castles  in  the  air, 
dreaming  foolish  dreams ;  you  won't  make 
me  believe  you,  I'm  too  sensible." 

''  You're  so  very  sensible,  my  good 
Aggie,  that  you  won't  see  the  truth, 
that's  all." 

Aggie  only  smiled,  but  she  bent  down 
and  kissed  the  pale  face,  and  then  she 
turned  to  go.  "I  won't  be  long,"  she  said, 
and  Lily  watched  her  as  she  hurried  away 
over  the  bright  grass.  Romancing,  castle- 
building  Lily,  she  was  making  up  a  whole 
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world  of  good  things,  wliicli  were  in  store 
for    that    gentle,   pretty   sister   of    hers ; 
she  was  planning  out  a  long  happy  life  f  )r 
that  good  patient  little  girl,  who  was  hurry- 
ing on  under  the   chestnut  trees.      There 
was  one  thing  for  which  my  little  invalid 
hoped    very   ardently,    and    she  was   de- 
termined to  scheme  and  plot  so  that  that 
great  thing  should  be  brought  about,  and 
so,    some   half  hour   later,  when    Charlie 
sat  beside  her  on  the  garden  chair,  Lily 
said — 

''I  am  sure  you  would  like  a  walk, 
Mr.  Okedon. 

"No,  no,"  he  interrupted;  but  she 
said,  ''Yes,  you  would;  I  know  you 
would.  Will  you  fetch  Aggie  from  the 
church  ?     You  know  the  way." 

Then  Charlie,  blushing,  in  his  stupid 
way,  murmured,  "Yes,  if  you  think  she'll 
like  it,"  and  he  glanced  nervously  at 
Lily's  bending  face.  Had  she  found  out 
his  secret  already  ?  he  wondered ;  but  no, 
the  little  pale  face  was  very  innocent  look- 
ing, and  she  said — 

"  Of  course  she  will  be  glad  of  a  com- 
panion,   and    I'm     sure    you'll    like   the 
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walk.  Go;  she'll  be  coming  back  di- 
rectly." 

And  then  lie  went  under  the  chestnut 
trees.  Lily  watched  him  as  he  strode 
along,  she  had  taken  such  a  fancy  to  that 
big  honest  young  squire,  who  was  so 
gentle  to  her  in  her  weakness,  who 
watched  her  so  tenderly,  anticipating 
her  every  wish.  What  a  good  husband 
he  would  make,  and  very  fervently  she 
hoped  that  her  wish  would  be  fulfilled. 
'^  If  I  could  see  it  all  accomplished,"  she 
thought,  "  before — before  I  go  away." 

And  then,  thinking  so  of  many  things, 
of  days  and  years  which  were  as  yet  far 
off,  there  came  a  doubt  into  my  little 
heroine's  heart  that  she  might  never  see 
that  time,  that  the  "  going  away"  of  which 
she  spoke  often,  might  mean  more  than 
any  of  them  thought.  Poor  little  soul ! 
her  weakness  was  beginning  to  make  her 
very  thoughtful;  and  while  she  watched 
Charlie  pacing  away  through  the  trees, 
big  tears  came  swelHng  up  into  her  eyes, 
and  a  great  despair  and  regret  was  in  her 
heart.  She  had  been  so  unfortunate  in 
her  life,  things  had  gone  on  so  ill  with  her. 
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that  tlie  thought  of  all  that  happiness 
which  was  in  store  for  others  only  made 
her  cross  seem  a  heavier  one  and  harder 
to  be  borne. 

She  had  built  up  such  glorious  castles 
in  the  air  for  herself  once  on  a  time,  she 
had  painted  scores  of  brilliant  pictures; 
she  had  dreamt  such  happy  dreams,  but 
they  were  all  gone ;  and  while  she  sat 
there  in  the  shade  so  thinking,  she  was 
telling  herself  that  perhaps  it  was  better 
as  it  was — better  that  she  should  so  fade 
away  and  die,  while  she  was  yet  young, 
before  her  husband's  love  should  have 
quite  gone  from  her.  That  morning  she 
told  her  doubt.  Her  old  father,  standing 
by  her,  was  thinking  his  darling  looking 
better  to-day  :  there  was  a  warmer  colour 
in  her  cheeks,  a  brighter  light  in  her  eyes, 
and  they  had  been  chatting  together 
quietly,  when  she  said — 

*'  Darling,  do  you  think  I  shall  ever  be 
strong  again  ?" 

*'  My  child,  you  must  be  patient.  You 
are  better  even  now — much  better." 

His  hand  was  lying  upon  hers,  and  he 
pressed   it   closer   while    he    spoke.      He 
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was  trying  to  still  a  fear  within  him- 
self. 

"  They  all  tell  me  I  must  be  patient. 
The  doctor  told  me  so  three  months  ago. 
He  said  that  when  the  spring  days  came 
I  should  be  strong  and  well  again  ;  it's 
summer  now,  and  still  I'm  no  better." 

He  was  silent.  He  sat  by  her,  with 
his  hand  on  hers ;  but  he  didn't  know  how 
to  comfort  her,  and  his  fear  was  only 
growing  greater. 

"Perhaps  it's  as  well,"  she  said  again, 
''perhaps  it's  better  I  should  die.  I 
haven't  been  very  successful  in  my  life. 
I've  only  been  a  burthen  and  trouble ; 
everything  has  gone  wrong  with  me." 

He  knew  what  she  meant.  He  had  seen 
and  judged  for  himself,  and  there  was 
anger  in  his  heart  against  that  handsome 
gentleman  who  was  away  amusing  himself 
in  town. 

"  My  little  woman,  I'm  sorry  I  ever  let 
you  go  from  your  old  man.  I  shouldn't 
have  been  so  ready  to  part  with  you ;  it  was 
a  mistake,  a  great  mistake." 

But  she  checked  him. 

"  No,  no,  darling,  you  mustn't  say  that. 
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He  has  been  a  very  good  husband  to  me ; 
but  every  one  has  their  trials." 

'' '  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chas- 
ten eth/  "  he  said  then.  ''If  we  could 
always  so  think,  our  trials  would  be  light- 
ened a  hundred  fold.  Seeing  God's  love 
ever  through  our  troubles,  they  wouldn't 
seem  like  troubles  at  all." 

''I  wish  I  could  think  so.  Oh,  darling, 
I  wish  I  was  good  like  you,  but  I'm  not." 

And  then  the  poor  weary  little  head  was 
hidden  away  on  his  breast. 

''  I've  been  so  foolish  and  troublesome 
— I've  worried  him  so,  I  know  I  have — I 
never  tried  to  make  his  home  pleasant  for 
him,  and — and  that's  how  it  is — that's  why 
we  never  got  on  very  well.  It  was  all  my 
fault.  I  was  always  such  a  fool,  I  couldn't 
manage  properly,  and — and  we're  in  debt 
now — I  know  we  are — I  couldn't  keep  out 
of  it.  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  we  were 
both  so  ignorant,  and  Jack  never  helped 
me — and  so,  darling,  I'm  afraid  it  was  a 
mistake.  I  never  could  make  him  a  good 
wife ;  that's  why  I  sometimes  think  it 
would  be  better  for  us  both,  if — if  I  was — 
to  die." 

N  2 
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Closer  still  he  drew  the  little  figure  to 
him.  He  saw  it  all,  she  had  been  such  a 
pet  at  home,  she  was  such  a  frail  little 
flower,  so  ill-suited  to  the  wear  and  tear  of 
life ;  things  against  which  stronger  spirits 
could  have  fought  and  done  battle,  only 
crushed  her  and  weighed  her  down  com- 
pletely. 

"My  little  woman,'*  he  said  soothingly, 
"  you  mustn't  talk  so,  it  is  for  Him,  the 
good  God,  to  judge  whether  you  are  fit  to 
die,  whether  your  time  has  come;  we  are 
all  in  his  hands,  our  Hves  are  not  our 
own." 

She  was  crying  softly  now,  gentle 
tears.  His  soothing  voice  went  home  to 
her  heart,  his  good  patient  words  touched 
a  chord  there. 

"  I  am  very  wicked,  I  know  I  am  ;  I  am 
not  fit  to  die  yet ;  but  oh,  darling  !  I  am 
very  tired  of  living,  it's  such  an  endless 
battle,  and  I'm  so  weak." 

It  was  the  truth,  and  he  didn't  answer 
her.  He  sat  by  her  there  in  that  shady 
place,  clasping  her  very  close  to  him,  and 
that  great  fear  was  growing  greater  and 
more  terrible.     He  knew  she  was  fading 
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away  from  him;  he  knew  that  he  was 
about  to  lose  her,  and  yet  he  found  it  very 
hard  to  say  ''  Thy  will  be  done."  He  was 
a  good  man,  and  he  had  borne  many  of  the 
world's  trials ;  he  had  accepted  much  ill 
and  sorrow  in  an  humble  spirit,  seeing 
God's  love  through  it  all;  but  this  cup  was 
a  very  bitter  one.  He  couldn't  help  pray- 
ing and  trusting  that  in  mercy  it  would  be 
taken  from  him.  He  blamed  himself  much 
for  all  this  sorrow.  "  I  should  have 
guarded  her  from  all  those  ills,"  he  said  to 
himself,  ''  I  should  have  been  more  careful 
of  the  treasure  committed  to  my  care." 
But  it  was  too  late  now  for  repentance, 
the  time  had  passed ;  he  could  only  stand 
afar  off,  waiting,  trusting,  and  praying 
that  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  would  see 
fit  to  spare  his  treasure  to  him  for  yet  a 
little  while  longer. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

A  LITTLE  NEARER. 

Down  the  pleasant  green  lanes  Charlie 
walked  by  himself  to  the  church.  He 
walked  on  in  the  sunlight  past  the  green 
hedgerows,  the  bright  fields,  and  groups 
of  trees.  It  was  such  a  bright  joyous  day, 
the  sun  shone  so  warmly  on  everything, 
the  birds  were  all  chirping  and  singing  as 
he  went  along.  But  there  was  a  load  on 
his  heart  which  all  this  gladness  could  not 
lighten,  there  was  an  uncertainty  which 
troubled  him  terribly. 

Over  the  wooden  stile,  through  the  long 
grass  he  walked ;  on  the  still  air  the  organ 
notes  came  ringing  to  him ;  he  paused  to 
Hsten,  it  was  the  ''  Ave  Maria,"  and  he 
stood  under  the  shadow  of  the  church  wall 
listening  to  the  sweet  thrilling  voice  within, 
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only  for  a  moment ;  tlien  lie  stepped  into 
the  cliurcli  quietly. 

There  by  the  organ,  all  alone,  he  saw 
her  sitting;  over  the  slight  figure  and 
bright  hair  there  fell  a  whole  rainbow  of 
light.  Through  the  picture  window  in 
the  aisle,  on  the  angel  face  and  devotional 
eyes  there  was  a  brightness  as  of  heaven. 
Looking  and  listening,  Charlie  thought 
that  of  such  bright  beautiful  beings  the 
angels  of  the  kingdom  should  be,  and  that 
with  such  sweet  thrilling  voices  the  choirs 
of  heaven  should  be  made.  He  had  stolen 
in  so  quietly  that  she  never  saw  him ;  he 
stood  hat  in  hand  watching  and  listening 
as  the  sweet  solemn  music  rose  and  fell. 
Then,  when  the  song  was  over,  when  the 
voice  was  still,  before  the  swell  of  the 
organ  had  quite  died  away,  he  crept  out 
again  into  the  churchyard  to  wait. 

And  it  was  there  among  the  graves  that 
Aggie  found  him  when  she  turned  to  go 
home.  All  by  himself  he  was  sitting  wait- 
ing for  her,  on  the  little  stile  close  to  the 
gate.  She  gave  a  little  start  at  sight  of 
him,  she  hadn't  expected  to  find  him 
there ;    she   had   been    thinking    of    him 
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too  while  she  played,  but  she  only  said — 

''You  here,  Mr.  Okedon?  How  did 
you  find  your  way  to  our  httle  out  of  the 
way  churchyard  ?" 

She  was  smiling  as  she  stood  close  to 
him,  her  gentle  eyes  looked  deep  and  soft 
as  they  turned  on  him,  and  he  lost  his 
presence  of  mind,  as  he  always  did  when 
she  looked  at  him  so ;  he  grew  confused 
and  began  murmuring  some  unintelhgible 
sentence,  but  she  interrupted  him, — ''I 
thought  you  were  going  to  keep  Lily 
company  this  morning." 

He  was  hurt,  he  flushed  a  httle. 

''  She  sent  me  here,"  he  said,  fumbling 
with  the  latch  of  the  gate;  "I  told 
her  that  I  thought  very  likely  you  wouldn't 
thank  her  for  doing  so,  but  she  made  me 
come." 

''  Oh,  I  see— thanks." 

And  Aggie  passed  through  the  gate 
and  stood  beside  him  on  the  road. 

''  I've  been  listening  to  you  singing, 
too,"  he  continued,  desperately,  "I've 
been  watching  you  though  you  didn't 
see  me.  There's  no  harm  in  that,  is 
there?" 
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He  spoke  gravely,  but  she  lauglied 
lightly  as  she  answered. 

"  Oh,  none  at  all,  a  cat  may  look  at  a 
king,  you  know,  and  listen  to  a  king 
singing,  too,  I  suppose.  But  why  didn't 
you  speak  to  me,  Mr.  Okedon  ?" 

''  I  don't  know ;  I  was  spell-bound,  I 
suppose.  I  was  on  enchanted  ground, 
listening  and  looking  in  a  dream.  I  didnt' 
want  to  break  the  charm." 

They  were  standing  by  the  wooden 
gate  together,  and  Charlie  saw,  or  fancied 
he  saw,  the  faintest  ripple  of  colour  creep 
into  the  fair  cheeks,  just  a  little  wave  of  a 
deeper  red,  but  the  provoking  little  mush- 
room hat  was  bent  lower,  and  Aggie  only 
said,  "  Oh,  I  see" — and  then  there  was 
rather  an  awkward  pause,  while  Mr.  Oke- 
don plucked  nervously  at  some  long  bur- 
dock leaves  close  by,  and  Miss  Fremantle 
poked  holes  in  the  gravel  with  the  top 
of  her  parasol.  Then  Charlie  spoke  again. 

''  I  don't  know  whether  you'll  laugh  at 
me,  or  think  me  a  great  fool,  when  I  say 
that  your  music  has  made  me  feel  very 
good  and  thoughtful.  I  don't  know  how  it 
is,  but  it  touched  some  chord,  it  wakened 
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up  some  good  thoughts  within  me ;  it 
has  made  me  less  miserable  and  despair- 
ing than  I  was." 

She  didn't  answer  him,  the  mushroom 
hat  was  bent  lower,  and  she  let  him 
ramble  on. 

"  I  should  like  often  to  hear  you  sing- 
ing so.  I  think  looking  at  you  and  listen- 
ing to  your  voice  does  me  good,  makes 
me  better,  leads  me  nearer  to  heaven. 
I  don't  know  how  it  is,  I  can't  explain  it 
to  you,  but  perhaps  you  understand  it  all 
yourself?" 

The  mushroom  hat  was  raised,  the 
deep  gray  eyes  looked  full  upon  him,  and 
Ao^orie  said. 

'^Ido;  I've  felt  it  all  scores  of  times. 
I  know  exactly  what  you  mean.  I  shall 
be  very  proud  of  my  music  always  now." 

She  was  smilinor  ao^ain — one  of  her 
gentle,  quiet  smiles — on  Charlie,  and  he 
was  silent. 

''  And  now  we  must  hurry  home,"  Aggie 
said  cheerily,  gathering  up  her  dress  and 
turning  to  go, — "  we  have  been  dawdling 
here  too  long.  My  music  and  organ 
always  tempt  me  into  staying  here  twice 
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as  long  as  I  intended ;  it's  my  great  re- 
creation." 

Then  along  tlie  green  lanes  he  walk- 
ed beside  her  still,  silently.  He  had 
been  so  near,  so  very  near  telling 
his  love  to  her  in  those  few  minutes 
standing  with  her  by  the  wooden  stile, 
but  his  faint  heart  had  overruled  him — 
he  had  been  too  cowardly  to  speak  then 
— he  stood  in  too  great  awe  of  her.  He 
never  suspected  that  she  had  guessed 
his  secret  long  ago.  He  would  wait  still, 
he  thought,  watching  her,  hoping  and 
trusting  that  in  the  end  all  would  come 
right.  He  had  been  so  bold  in  speaking 
to  her  even  as  he  had  done  to-day,  he 
was  surprised  at  himself;  he  had  done 
quite  enough  for  one  day — he  would  be 
patient,  and  let  time  do  the  rest.  All 
this  he  planned,  walking  by  her  along 
those  pleasant  country  roads. 

That  evening,  by  the  drawing-room 
window,  they  sat  with  Lily.  It  was  a  still, 
sultry  night ;  not  a  breath  was  stirring  the 
leaves  of  the  westeria  which  covered  the 
wall,  and  clustered  round  the  window,  a 
long  French  window,  which  served  also  for 
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a  door  in  summer  time,  and  opened  on  to 
tlie  smooth-mown  lawn  grass  outside.  On 
this  warm  evening  the  glass  door  stood 
wide  open,  and  the  breath  of  the  flowers 
was  filling  the  air  with  scent.  Lily's  lounge- 
sofa  was  drawn  a  little  back  from  the  win- 
dow, but  she  liked  lying  there,  looking  out 
into  the  twilight,  and  breathing  that  sweet 
scented  air. 

Charlie  was  sitting  there  too,  big  kindly 
Charlie,  and  Aggie,  on  a  low  stool  close  up 
to  the  open  window,  with  her  white  hands 
lying  crossed  on  her  lap,  for  once  idle,  my 
saint,  too,  was  enjoying  this  sweet  summer's 
evening ;  in  her  dreamy  way  she  was  lean- 
ing back  among  the  curtains,  thinking. 

"  And  so  you  have  really  only  been  four 
days  here,  Mr.  Okedon ;  it  seems  such  an 
age,"  Lily  was  saying. 

Charlie  laughed.  "  Is  that  meant  for  a 
compUment,  or  otherwise,"  he  said. 

"  No,  I  was  only  thinking  I  have  been 
here  three  weeks ;  I  was  thinking  how 
slowly  the  days  go  by  now." 

Aggie  came  out  from  among  her  curtains 
now  ;  the  pretty  face  was  turned  smilingly 
to  that  lounge-sofa. 
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*^  Really,  Lily,"  she  laughed,  "you're 
most  uncomplimentary." 

"  Am  I  ?  I  dare  say  I  am  ;  but  invalids 
are  always  privileged  people,  aren't  they  ? 
I  don't  mean  anything  rude." 

"  Only  four  days,"  Charlie  said;  ''thej 
don't  seem  long  to  me." 

Almost  unconsciously  he  glanced  at 
Aggie  as  he  spoke.  The  soft  Madonna 
face  was  turned  a  Httle  up,  the  grave  eyes 
were  raised  with  that  devotional  look  in 
them.  Aggie  was  gazing  out  dreamily  into 
the  night ;  she  hadn't  heard  him.  Charhe 
thought  she  was  thinking  of  something 
else. 

"  Such  peaceful  happy  days,"  he  con- 
tinued; "I  have  enjoyed  them  so  very 
much." 

Lily  was  watching  him  while  he  spoke ; 
she  saw  how  his  eyes  rested  on   Aggie's 
gentle  face,  and  she  said  softly — 
''  I  am  so  glad." 

Then  they  sat  there  silently  by  the  open 
window,  each  with  their  thoughts,  until 
Aggie  thinking  that  the  air  was  growing  a 
little  chill  and  damp,  and  fearing  ever  for 
the  invalid,  said — 
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"  And  now,  darling,  we  must  shut  the 
window,  and  keep  the  night  air  out;  we 
mustn't  forget  you." 

And  then  Charhe  shut  to  the  glass 
doors,  and  Aggie  went  over  to  her  tea-tray. 

Later  on,  when  the  candles  were  lit,  and 
the  blinds  drawn  down,  my  saint  sat  down 
to  sing;  and  Charlie,  sitting  by  the  little 
invalid,  was  watching  silently  the  sweet 
angel  face,  the  golden  hair,  the  wonderful 
thrilling  voice — his  dream  always ;  he  could 
have  sat  watching  her  so  for  ever  ;  he  never 
tired  of  gazing  on  her,  and  listening  to  her 
voice,  he  never  wearied  of  thinking  and 
dreaming  so  of  her,  she  was  so  good  and 
beautiful,  so  perfect,  so  he  thought ;  and 
yet  after  all  how  cold-hearted  she  was,  too, 
how  distant  and  formal  with  him,  he  made 
no  way  with  her ;  he  didn't  understand  her, 
good,  beautiful,  and  gentle  as  she  was,  still 
he  didn't  give  her  credit  for  all  the  real 
tenderness  of  her  nature ;  he  couldn't  see 
beyond  that  coating  of  indifference,  he 
didn't  know  what  a  very  foolishly  ro- 
mantic young  lady  she  really  was, 
how  soft  her  heart  was,  and  how 
loyal  her  affections  were  when    once   en- 
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gaged ;  he  judged  her  carelessly,  as  the 
world  always  judges,  he  read  her  character 
from  appearances,  never  trying  to  see  be- 
yond, and  he  condemned  her  as  cold  and 
heartless.  My  poor  misjudged  little  saint ! 
what  a  very  ill-used  little  person  she  was, 
to  be  sure. 

And  so  this  evening  passed  away,  as 
those  others  had  done  before,  leaving 
Charlie  no  nearer  to  his  hope,  carrying 
away  with  it  precious  moments,  never  to 
be  retrieved ;  and  Aggie,  in  her  peaceful 
little  room  that  night  all  alone,  thinking 
over  the  events  of  the  day,  only  felt  the 
gulf  between  them  growing  wider,  the  dis- 
tance greater  and  more  terrible  ;  and 
bravely,  earnestly  she  prayed  that  night, 
that  new  strength  might  be  given  to  her 
to  fight  over  again  that  great  battle  which 
she  had  fought  against  herself  in  the  past 
winter  times;  a  battle  against  her  own 
foolish  heart,  which  even  yet  rose  up  in 
arms  against  her,  and  defied  her  proud, 
brave  spirit. 


CHAPTER  XYIII. 

TOO    LATE. 

And  Jack  was  enjoying  himself  im- 
mensely; liis  two  weeks  of  holiday  time 
were  over  and  past,  and  still  he  lingered 
in  London.  There  was  so  much  going 
on ;  such  balls  and  dinners,  and  pleasant 
evenings  in  Chester  Street.  Irresolute 
Jack  !  There  had  been  many  such  evenings 
lately ;  syren  songs  had  led  him  away  into  a 
new  strange  land  of  dreams ;  brown  eyes, 
wonderful  brilHant  eyes  had  spoken  strange 
things  to  him,  had  cast  a  spell  over  him, 
the  magic  circle  had  been  drawn  round 
him  while  he  lingered  on  those  enchanted 
grounds,  the  enchantress  had  whispered 
her  incantations  over  him,  and  behold,  he 
was  spell-bound. 

Thoughtless  Jack!  how  far  was  this 
weak   vanity   of   his   going   to   lead   him 
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astray  ?  how  mucli  of  anguish  and  re- 
morse would  it  bring  to  him  by-and-bye  ? 
He  never  thought,  he  never  dreamt  of  any 
ill  as  he  strayed  off  so  into  that  enchanted 
land,  he  only  wandered  on  from  day  to 
day,  never  thinking,  fearing  nothing ;  he 
would  have  opened  wide  his  handsome 
eyes  had  any  one  told  him  that  in  those 
siren  songs  there  lay  for  him  a  beauty 
and  a  spell  which  was  to  be  the  ruin  of 
him ;  he  would  have  been  strangely  sur- 
prised had  some  one  told  him  that  in  con- 
sequence of  his  folly,  a  certain  foolish, 
blue-eyed  little  lady  was  breaking  her  poor 
jealous  little  heart  in  that  far-away  old 
place  near  Cheltenham. 

Captain  Jack  was  a  very  thoughtless 
young  gentleman,  he  never  paused  to  con- 
sider whether  things  were  good  or  bad 
for  him,  he  only  consulted  his  own  wishes, 
he  never  denied  himself  anything  for  which 
he  had  a  liking,  if  it  lay  in  his  power  to 
gratify  his  wishes  ;  and  yet  he  wasn't  such 
a  very  heartless,  wicked  man  either,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  good  in  him ;  but 
there  was  no  one  to  take  him  in  hand,  and 
lead  him  in  the  way  he  should  go,  there 
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was  no  strong  spirit  to  take  the  masterly 
over  his  v^eak  one,  and  reclaim  all  the  ill. 
And  so  he  was  still  wandering  away  from 
the  narrow  way,  he  was  still  erring  in 
many  small  ways,  and  all  because  there 
was  no  one  to  help  him,  no  one  to  take 
him  by  the  hand  and  lead  him  into  the 
light.  His  holiday  was  over,  he  had  been 
away  a  whole  week  longer  than  his  time, 
and  still  he  couldn't  tear  himself  away 
from  his  pleasant  town  life,  he  couldn't 
quite  make  up  his  mind  to  return  again  to 
the  terrible  monotony  of  that  old  house 
among  the  roses;  yet  a  little  while  he 
would  still  enjoy  himself,  and  then  back 
again  to  his  duty. 

This  June  month  was  very  nearly  over ; 
the  flowers  were  all  in  bloom  in  the 
country  gardens,  the  sun  shone  ever 
on  bright  fields  and  shady  trees,  and 
in  London  there  was  dust  and  heat ; 
but  Captain  Dashwood  preferred  the 
town. 

To-day,  when  the  afternoon  was  growing 
late  Captain  Jack  had  driven  through  the 
streets  with  Georgie  by  his  side  in  the 
open  carriage,  and  they  had  gone  to  pay 
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the  Foulkes's  a  visit  in  Chester  Street ; 
Lady  Mary  was  "  at  home"  every  after- 
noon at  five  o'clock,  and  Captain  Dash- 
wood  had  acquired  a  new  taste  for  tea  at 
that  hour. 

In  the  pleasant,  cool  drawing-room, 
behind  Venetian  blinds,  they  sat  late 
that  day,  he  and  his  little  sister,  with 
Lady  Mary  and  Fanny,  chatting  so  plea- 
santly. 

There  had  been  a  great  ball  the  night 
before,  and  there  were  dresses  and  figures 
and  faces  to  be  picked  to  pieces,  and 
laughed  at.  Miss  Foulkes  was  such  a 
mimic,  she  was  such  a  terribly  sarcastic 
young  lady,  few  things  escaped  her;  she 
saw  hundreds  of  little  things  which  no 
one  else  saw,  and  she  couldn't  help 
laughiug  over  her  friends'  little  imper- 
fections and  misfortunes ;  she  couldn't 
help  enjoying  their  troubles. 

'*  Didn't  you  remark,"  she  was  saying 
over  her  tea  to-day,  ''  why  Lord  John  was 
quite  cold  to  Miss  Crampton  ?  he  only 
danced  once  with  her,  and  that  a  slow 
one,  although  the  poor  little  thing  was 
better   dressed   and    cleaner    than   usual. 

0  2 
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He  left  her  standing  in  a  corner  all  night, 
while  he  dragged  that  great  lumbering 
niece  of  Lady  Wallace's  all  round  the 
room." 

''How  cruel  of  him,"  said  Miss  Georgie, 
with  her  wild  eyes  opened  wide  at  this 
enormity ;  "  what  an  odious  person  he 
must  be." 

Fanny  laughed. 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  said,  "  quite  the 
contrary — a  charming  man  ;  a  little  bit  of 
a  flirt,  I  grant  you — most  men  are — but 
none  the  worse  for  that." 

"  You  like  flirts  ?"  Georgie  asks,  aghast; 
the  little  romantic  thing  !  she  is  startled 
by  this  new  doctrine. 

"  As  a  rule,  yes,"  Fanny  answers 
calmly,  laying  down  her  cup  and  saucer. 
"  A  man  who  can't  flirt  isn't  worth  any- 
thing, I  think ;  a  person  requires  to  have 
some  brains  to  know  how  to  flirt  pro- 
perly ;  it's  just  as  much  an  accomplish- 
ment as  singing  well  or  dancing  well ;  don't 
you  agree  with  me.  Captain  Dash  wood  ?" 

Jack  bites  his  moustachios .  uneasily, 
for  Georgie' s  inquiring  eyes  are  turned 
full  upon  him. 
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"  I  don't  know,"  he  says  -andecidedly. 
"  I  never  studied  the  subject." 

Fanny  is  looking  down,  but  the  faintest 
smile  is  on  her  hps  as  she  says,  "  some 
people  have  the  gift  by  nature,  and  can't 
help  themselves,  they  can  never  be  cured ; 
and  others,  again,  can  never  learn  the 
art ;  those  are  the  dull  ones,  I  suppose." 

She  laughs  again. 

''  Well,  I  don't  agree  with  you  at  all," 
Miss  Georgie  says,  in  her  impulsive  hot 
way.  *'  I  hate  flirts,  I  always  have  hated 
them,  and  always  shall;  they're  the 
wickedest  people  in  the  world,  they  cause 
more  misery  than  anything  else." 

"  Dear  me,  how  hard  you  are  on  these 
same  poor  flirts.  One  would  think  you 
had  some  cruel  experience,  my  good 
child,"  Fanny  says. 

Georgie  doesn't  answer,  she  looks 
down ;  she  doesn't  blush,  she  never 
blushes,  she  is  too  pale,  but  she  looks 
uneasy. 

"  JSFo,  I  haven't,"  she  says  at  last ; 
"  but  I've  seen  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  I 
don't  approve ;  I  never  shall." 

Georgie  had  stood  up  while  she  spoke. 
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it  was  growing  late,  and  she  was  pulling 
on  her  gloves.  Fanny  came  over  to  her, 
she  passed  her  arm  round  her,  and  said 
quietly — 

*'  Then,  my  dear,  take  my  advice,  don't 
go  out  to  balls,  keep  quietly  in  the  back- 
ground, well  out  of  the  way ;  for  let  me 
tell  you,  my  poor  little  goose,  all  your 
heroism  and  propriety  wouldn't  pay. 
You're  a  great  deal  too  candid  and  true  to 
get  on  in  the  world." 

And  then  she  kissed  the  pale  face,  and 
was  silent. 

That  evening,  as  Jack  and  his  sister 
drove  home,  Georgie  said — 

''  Suppose  we  make  a  little  round,  Jack, 
and  drive  through  Bedford  Street?" 

And  Jack  said,  *'  if  you  like."  He 
had  grown  thoughtful  after  that  chat  over 
Lady  Mary's  tea,  and  so  they  made  the 
round.  Over  the  pavements  clattering 
along,  and  past  that  big  sombre  lodging- 
house,  where  Jack  and  his  young  wife 
had  spent  the  past  winter  months  to- 
gether. The  blinds  were  drawn  down  in 
the  long,  narrow  drawing-room  windows, 
the  mignionette  was  faded  and  dead  in  the 
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green  boxes  on  tlie  window-stools,  and 
Georgie  sighed,  as  she  said — 

"  Ah,  Jack,  how  desolate  the  house 
looks." 

"  Awfully  !"  he  answers,  shortly  ;  but 
there  is  something  in  his  heart  echoing 
the  words,  and  he  feels  rather  regretful, 
as  he  looks  up  at  the  famihar  windows, 
where  so  short  a  time  ago  a  young  soft 
face  had  looked  out  daily  for  his  coming 
home. 

''  Is  she  growing  stronger.  Jack  ?" 
Georgie  asks,  presently. 

*'  I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  de- 
jectedly, "  she  is  such  a  dehcate  little 
thing,  always  ailing.  I  had  no  idea  when 
I  married  her,  that  she  was  so  delicate ; 
she  didn't  look  like  it,  did  she  ?" 

''  I  think  she  did ;  she  was  so  slight 
and  fair." 

"  I  hope  she  will  be  all  right  soon  ;  we 
must  be  patient;  it's  only  weakness,  so 
the  doctors  say;  this  glorious  summer 
weather  will  set  her  on  her  legs  again  in 
no  time." 

''Poor  little  thing!"  Georgie  sighed, 
and  then  they  drove  ofi'  in  silence  through 
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that  sombre  street,  past  the  dingy  lodg- 
ing-houses. Jack  had  grown  thoughtful  J 
he  wasn't  happy,  his  conscience  wasn't 
clear,  and  he  was  trying  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  make  a  sacrifice. 

"  When  are  you  going  back  to  her, 
Jack  ?" 

And  the  question  makes  him  uneasy. 

**  I  don't  know,"  he  answered;  ''  soon, 
I  think." 

"  Indeed,  Jack,  if  you  don't  mind  my 
saying  it,  I  think  you  ought  to  go  back 
very  soon.  She's  so  weak,  she  must  miss 
you,  I'm  sure." 

'*  Oh,  nonsense  !  she  can't  be  such  a 
baby  as  all  that,  she  has  her  sister  and 
father,  she  can't  be  lonly." 

But  while  he  spoke,  he  felt  that  he  was 
trying  to  deceive  himself,  he  knew  that 
she  couldn't  be  happy  without  him;  he 
knew  how  she  loved  him  better  than 
father,  and  sister,  and  home,  and  every- 
thing ;  and  he  was  half  angry  with  his 
sister  for  confirming  him  in  his  con- 
sciousness of  being  careless  of  these 
things. 

''  She  couldn't  expect  me  to  settle  down 
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in  that  old  mole-hill  of  a  place,  never 
seeing  a  soul  or  hearing  any  news ;  why, 
bless  my  soul !  Georgie,  you  can't  imagine 
the  dulness  of  that  place,  it's  something 
perfectly  infernal,  I  can't  describe  it." 

"  Why  don't  you  take  her  away  some- 
where ?" 

''  So  I  will ;  I've  been  thinking  if  I 
could  manage  it ;  if  her  ladyship  would 
let  me  have  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds 
1  should  like  to  take  Lily  abroad  some- 
where for  a  bit ;  but  I  can't  do  it  without. 
I'm  run  so  tight  just  now,  I  haven't  a 
brass  farthing  of  my  own  ;  but  if  mother 
would  help,  I  could  bring  her  off  some- 
where. I  know  it  would  cure  her  at  once ; 
do  you  think  she  would  ?" 

''1  don't  know." 

''  I'm  sure  she  might,  she  has  never 
given  me  sixpence  since  I  married ;  and 
she  knows,  no  one  better,  how  poor  we 
are;  two  hundred  a  year  isn't  much,  is 
it,  for  a  fellow  brought  up  as  I  have 
been  I" 

"No,  indeed." 

''  And  yet  she  never  offered  to  give  us 
a  lift ;  isn't  d stingy,  that's  all  ?" 
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''  Perhaps  if  you  were  to  speak  to  lier 
and  tell  her  that  Lily's  health  depends  on 
it,  she  might  relent.  Jack.  I  think  she 
would,  she  couldn't  be  so  hard." 

"I'll  try  her." 

And  then  there  came  another  silence, 
which  lasted  a  long  time.  And  it  wasn't 
until  the  carriage  was  close  to  Lady  Geor- 
giana's  house  in  Park  Lane  that  Georgie 
spoke,  and  then  she  said,  very  gently — 

"  Will  you  go  home,  I  mean  to  Lily, 
at  once ;  will  you  settle  something  with 
mamma  this  evening,  and  don't  stay 
away  any  longer.  Ah,  Jack  !  the  poor 
dear  little  thing,  you  oughtn't  to  leave  her 
for  so  long  ;  indeed,  indeed  you  oughtn't ; 
she's  very  ill  I'm  afraid,  worse  than  any 
one  thinks,  perhaps ;  and  you're  so  fond 
of  her.  Jack,  I  know  you  are.  You  don't 
mean  to  neglect  her,  but  when  people  are 
ill  and  weak,  they  imagine  all  kinds  of 
things,  and  I'm  sure  she's  worrying  her 
life  out  thinking  of  you ;  and — you're 
not  angry  with  me  for  speaking  so,  are 
you.  Jack  ?  I'm  only  saying  what  I  have 
been  thinking  for  a  long  time ;  I'm  sure 
I'm  right." 
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*^  No ;  oh,  no,  I'm  not  the  least  angry." 

"  And  I  think,  perhaps,  she  doesn't  hke 
your  going  so  much  to  the  Foulkes's — 
Fanny  is  so — " 

"  By  Jove  !  I  think  you're  mad,  Georgie, 
and  most  confoundedly  impudent  too; 
pray  why  shouldn't  I  pay  visits  wherever 
I  please  ?  The  idea  of  Fanny  Foulkes, 
a  girl  I've  known  all  my  life,  such  hum- 
bug." 

And  Captain  Jack  frowned  defiantly 
down. 

"  I  didn't  mean  anything.  Jack,  I  only 
said—" 

''  Yes,  you  only  said  a  devilish  imperti- 
nent thing  ;  of  course  you  meant  nothing, 
but  I  should  be  just  as  well  pleased  if,  for 
the  future,  you  just  thought  a  little  before 
you  spoke." 

"  I  have  thought,"  Georgie  said,  hotly. 
''  It's  just  because  I  have  been  thinking 
so  much  lately  that  I  speak  now.  I  think 
Fanny  Foulkes  is  a  wicked  little  flirt,  and 
I  think  she's  doing  her  best  to  make  you 
forget  your  poor  little  wife,  and — and  oh. 
Jack,  you  won't  believe  me,  but  indeed  I 
am  in  earnest.     I  am  advising  you  for  the 
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best  when  I  tell  you  to  go  back  to  Lily,  I 
tbink  you  would  understand  her  better 
now,  that's  all ;  I  can't  help  it  if  you're 
angry  with  me ;  I  am  only  doing  it  for  the 
best,  indeed  I  am." 

Then  there  was  a  pause.  Jack  was  look- 
ing down  still,  and  at  last  he  said — 

"  Georgie,  you're  a  good  little  soul,  if 
there  were  more  like  you  the  world  would 
be  a  better  place ;  I  think  you're  right  too, 
I'm  a  fool." 

"  N^o,  no,"  Georgie  whispered,  ^*  you're 
a  very  good  fellow,  if  you  would  only 
think  sometimes.  You  have  a  good  heart, 
but  I  don't  think  you  thought  of  all  this 
before." 

Then  Jack  said — 

"  I  never  think.  I'm  always  putting 
my  foot  in  everything,  somehow  or  an- 
other. I'm  such  an  unlucky  fellow,  every- 
thing goes  wrong  with  me." 

Bat  Georgie  comforted  him. 

*'  Everything  will  go  well  now,"  she 
said.  "  You  will  understand  Lily  better, 
you  won't  think  her  so  exacting." 

Then  Jack  looked  full  in  his  sister's 
face. 
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*'  Georgie,  you  don't  think  she  distrusts 
me ;  you  don't  think  she's  jealous  of 
Fanny?" 

*'  1  don't  know,  Jack ;  I  used  to  think 
sometime  that  perhaps  she  was ;  in  the 
winter  time,  when  she  was  ill,  I  some- 
times fancied  that  there  was  a  doubt  in 
her  heart,  but  it  may  be  my  mistake  ;  I 
can't  say." 

He  didn't  speak,  there  was  sorrow  and 
remorse  in  his  heart,  he  would  have  given 
worlds  then  to  retrieve  something  of  that 
past  time ;  to  live  it  all  over  again,  quite 
differently ;  and  he  didn't  speak  any  more 
words,  he  sat  thinking  until  the  car- 
riage stopped.  He  made  up  his  mind ; 
there  was  some  time  yet  left ;  how  long  a 
time  he  daren't  ask  himself,  but  he  would 
take  his  wife  away  to  some  pleasant  place, 
where  they  too  might  begin  their  lives 
over  again,  better,  happier  lives,  under- 
standing each  other  as  they  had  never 
done  before.  In  some  far  away  foreign 
country  he  would  begin  this  new  way  of 
living ;  so  he  planned  to  himself  that  day. 
Did  the  discovery  of  his  mistake  come  to 
him    too    late  ?      Had    he    lost    his   way 
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further  than  he  thought,  from  the  fair 
path  upon  which  he  and  his  child- wife  had 
set  out  together  ?  I  am  afraid  he  had.  I 
am  very  much  afraid  that  my  idle,  good- 
for-nothing  hero,  could  never  content 
himself  in  that  paradise  which  he  was 
planning  out;  he  would  weary  very,  very 
soon  of  that  peaceful  dream ;  and  so, 
perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  better  as  it  was, 
better  that  this  new  hope  came  all  too 
late. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

UNDER   THE    SHADOW. 

Captain  Dashwood  liad  been  away  nearly 
three  weeks ;  and  those  three  weeks  had 
brought  with  them  great  changes. 

Lily  in  her  old  home  was  fading  slowly. 
The  warm  summer  days  brought  with 
them  no  new  strength  for  my  little 
invalid ;  and  the  doctor,  who  came  often 
to  see  her,  couldn't  disguise  from  them 
that  the  little  weakly  lady  was  only  hving 
on  from  day  to  day ;  that  all  their  love 
and  care  was  powerless  now,  and  that  in 
a  few  short  months,  perhaps  sooner,  her 
place  among  them  would  know  her  no 
more.  It  was  useless  now  to  take  her 
away  to  that  warm  conntry  of  which 
Jack  had  thought ;  that  plan  came  too 
late ;  nothing  now  could  stay  the  hand 
of  death.     And   so  Lily  was  going  to  die  ; 
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she  knew  she  was,  lying  awake  of  nights, 
the  thought  had  been  often  present  with 
her,  and  she  had  ceased  to  fear  it.  She 
had  grown  very  weary  of  hving ;  Hfe  had 
become  a  burthen  to  her  from  her  weak- 
ness. But  even  though  the  thought  had 
been  so  often  in  her  mind  of  late,  still, 
when  on  one  bright  day,  her  old  father 
came  to  her,  and  gently  broke  to  her 
those  tidings  of  a  coming  release  from 
all  her  troubles,  my  poor  little  heroine 
found  that  after  all  she  wasn't  as  brave 
as  she  had  thought. 

"  Going  to  die  ?"  she  said,  when  she 
had  heard  his  story.  She  whispered  the 
words  softly  to  herself;  she  was  look- 
ing away  over  a  bright  summer  scene 
of  trees  and  flowers  and  white  clouds,  and 
she  found  it  hard  to  realize  this  great 
thing.  "  Am  I  really  going  to  die ;  is 
there  no  hope  for  me  ?" 

He  didn't  answer,  he  only  bent  his 
gray  head  lower,  and  tears  were  falling 
fast  down  upon  the  little  white  hands, 
which  he  held  in  his. 

"  I  feel  so  much  better  to-day,  darling, 
so    much    stronger,    perhaps   I    may  re- 
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She  was  questioning  liim,  her  anxious 
eyes  were  looking  earnestly  at  him,  she 
found  it  so  hard  to  realize. 

''My  precious,"  he  said,  ''no  one  can 
tell  these  things ;  God  is  very  good,  there 
are  many  many  bitter  cups  which  in  his 
mercy  he  takes  from  us;  we  can  only 
watch  and  pray,  believing  always  that 
what  he  does  is  for  the  best." 

There  was  a  long  pause;  he  still  held 
the  little  hands  in  his,  and  in  his  heart 
there  was  a  great  despair;  looking  on 
her,  and  listening  to  her  voice,  he  was 
living  over  again  a  long  ago  time,  when 
he  had  so  watched  another  fading  life; 
when  he  had  prayed  in  anguish  that  that 
beloved  life  might  be  spared  to  him.  He 
had  been  less  patient  and  broken-spirited 
then ;  he  had  not  learned  to  bow  his  head 
before  a  judgment  mightier  than  that  of 
men ;  he  had  not  learned  to  say  "  Thy 
will  be  done;"  but  that  one  great  sorrow 
had  so  chastened  him,  that  it  left  him  a 
better  man.  "  We  can  only  watch  and 
pray ;"  and  Lily,  looking  up  through  a 
mist  of  tears,  could  see  the  old  saddened 
eyes  raised.     She  knew  how  he  was  pray- 
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ing  for  her  then ;  she  knew  how  earnest 
and  true  his  trust  had  ever  been  in  that 
Grod  who  in  his  love  had  chastened  him ; 
and  a  great  desire  came  into  my  httle 
heroine's  heart  that  the  prayer  might  be 
granted,  that  she  might  be  spared  yet  a 
a  little  while,  to  learn  resignation.  That 
evening,  lying  on  her  lounge-sofa,  with 
Aggie  close  to  her,  Lily  was  thinking 
regretfully  of  many  things. 

Outside  in  the  pleasant  garden  the  roses 
were  all  in  bloom,  and  among  the  flowers 
big  bees  were  humming  lazily.  The  sun 
was  sinking  very  fast  behind  the  pine 
trees,  and  the  sky  was  all  bright  with 
yellow  and  gold,  and  Lily  lay  thinking, 
with  her  eyes  shut. 

She  had  grown  very  thin  in  those  three 
weeks ;  the  troublesome  cough  was  wear- 
ing her  away ;  there  was  a  very  bright 
colour  too  in  her  cheeks,  and  a  lustre  in 
her  eyes,  which  gave  a  new  strange  beauty 
to  the  childish  face,  and  made  the  big, 
far-off  looking  eyes,  look  larger  and 
deeper. 

"  Were  you  sleeping,  darling  ?"  Aggie 
said,  softly,  seeing  the  blue  eyes  open  wide. 
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"  No,  only  thinking,  thinking,  oh, 
Aggie  !  of  the  dear  old  times,  the  dear, 
dear  old  times." 

There  was  so  much  of  regret  in  the 
words,  such  a  weary  sadness  in  the  voice, 
that  it  smote  on  the  listener's  ear,  and 
knocked  at  her  heart,  and  made  it  beat 
quicker  as  she  answered — 

"Yes,  darling,  and  the  long,  long 
happy  years  to  come." 

There  was  a  pause,  no  answer  came 
to  that  hopeful  speech.  The  low  voice 
spoke  presently— 

"Aggie." 

"Well,  darling." 

"  I'm  afraid  he — Jack — won't  miss  me 
much." 

"  Lily,  Lily,  you  mustn't  talk  like  that; 
you  don't  know  what  you're  saying.  You 
know,  my  darling.  Jack  is  so  fond  of  his 
little  Avife  ;  I  think  he  would  break  his 
heart  if  anything  were  to  happen  to  you." 

'*  What,  break  his  heart  and  die  too  ! 
quite  a  romantic  little  story.  Ah,  no ! 
Aggie,  you  don't  know  it  all;  it  hasn't 
all  been  my  fault;  I'm  such  a  fool,  but 
he    never    understood    me ;    he    couldn't 
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see  that  it  was  only  through  my  love  for 
him  that  I  was  so  jealous  of  him.  It  all 
came  upon  me  at  once,  the  weakness  and 
weariness,  and  then — then  that  other 
trouble  which  seemed  to  smother  up  all 
the  rest,  when  he  left  me  for  her,  when  I 
began  to  think  that  he  loved  her  and  not 
me,  after  all  the  love  and  trust  I  had 
given  him;  oh,  darling,  you  don't  know 
what  that  was  to  me.  You  don't  know  it 
broke  my  heart,  it  chilled  the  life  in  it, 
and  turned  my  love  to  anguish ;  it  killed 
the  hope  in  me,  that  I  might  learn  to  be 
a  better  wife,  more  sensible  and  patient ; 
it  took  that  hope  from  me,  and  then  there 
was  nothing  to  live  for — oh,  darhng,  no- 
thing !" 

Aggie  didn't  answer,  she  only  laid  her 
face  close  to  Lily's,  on  the  cushion,  she 
passed  her  arm  round  the  little  figure, 
and  drew  her  closer. 

''  No,  no,"  she  said  softly,  "  don't  say 
so,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  live  for ;  there 
is  something  for  us  all  to  Hve  for.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  world  if  we 
would  only  try  to  find  it  out.  There  is  so 
much  of  ill  to  be  reclaimed  too,  so   mucli 
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to  be  doDe,  and  so  short  a  time  to  do  it 
all  in.  Yoa  will  begin  over  again,  dar- 
ling, you  will  make  Jack  so  liappy ;  your 
love  can  do  great  tilings  for  him,  if  you 
only  try."  Aggie  was  trying  to  still  the 
troubled  waters,  she  was  preaching  a  little 
sermon  in  her  grave  way ;  trying  to  com- 
fort that  poor  little  soul ;  she  saw  it  all ; 
she  had  guessed  it  all  long  ago ;  sensible 
Aggie,  she  was  sorely  perplexed,  and  she 
was  stroking  the  golden  hair  gently. 
''You  will  try,  I  know  you  will — you  will 
begin  over  again  and  things  will  all  come 
right  then." 

Lily  listened  quietly,  but  the  hopeful 
words  fell  coldly  on  her  heart ;  she  had 
no  hope  left. 

''  Ah,  Aggie  1"  she  said,  presently, 
"  you  are  so  wise  and  good,  so  patient, 
too,  these  things  seem  so  little  in  your 
eyes,  you  are  so  brave-hearted  ;  but  you 
are  right,  I  shouldn't  blame  him,  it  isn't 
his  fault,  it's  all  mine ;  I  never  could 
make  him  a  good  wife,  I  couldn't  manage 
for  him,  we  weren't  suited  for  each  other, 
he  never  understood  me,  I  was  so  foolish 
and    troublesome;     I    think,    perhaps,     I 
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might  make  him  a  better  wife  now,  if 
God  was  to  spare  me,  I  have  had  so  much 
time  to  think  since  I  have  been  ill,  and  I 
think  I  might,  but  that  is  all  over  now,  it 
never  can  be." 

Then  Aggie  was  silent,  holding  the  little 
dehcate  hand.  She  didn't  speak,  and  they 
sat  on  and  on  in  the  quiet  room,  with  the 
perfume  of  the  flowers  lading  the  air  with 
heavy  scent ;  and  the  humming  of  the  bees 
and  insects  faint  and  far  off  among  the 
lime  trees. 

In  that  three  weeks  Charlie  had  gone  on 
lingering  from  day  to  day  in  this  pleasant, 
quiet  old  place ;  they  were  all  so  kind  to 
him,  and  so  glad  of  his  company ;  and  the 
monotonous  life  didn't  bore  him  at  all.  He 
was  a  country  gentleman,  and  this  peaceful 
country  life  suited  him ;  but  those  three 
weeks  had  brought  with  them  nothing  new 
in  his  love  for  Aggie ;  he  was  still  waiting 
patiently — hoping  ever. 

She  was  such  a  very  shy,  retiring  little 
girl,  this  love  of  his  ;  she  was  so  terribly 
sensitive  and  grave,  she  never  let  him  see 
in  any  one  little  way  how  dear — how  very 
dear  his  presence  among  them  was  to  her, 
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and  so  it  was  that,  watcliing  her  always, 
he  couldn't  understand  her. 

Long  summer  days,  sweet,  still  evenings, 
heavy  with  the  breath  of  flowers,  how  they 
glided  by;  how  short  they  seemed  to 
Charlie ;  what  a  dream  it  all  was  ;  waiting 
on  in  his  patient  way,  this  faithful  young 
fellow  never  wearied  of  the  quiet,  monoto- 
nous life.  He  never  thought  that  he  was 
wasting  time  ;  he  was  quite  content  to  wait 
so,  always  trusting  in  that  hope  of  his, 
that  time  would  bring  great  changes  for 
the  better. 

On  this  soft,  summer  evening,  sitting  in 
that  pleasant  room,  Lily  thinking  of  many 
things — of  days  far  off,  which  she  was 
never  to  see — began  to  fear  that  one  thing 
for  which  she  had  hoped  very  ardently 
might  not  be  accomplished.  The  sun  was 
sinking  very  fast  behind  the  trees,  the 
song  of  the  birds  was  nearly  hushed,  and 
without  in  the  garden  there  was  a  great 
still  calm,  as  Lily  and   Agnes  sat  together. 

Then  Lily,  seeing  afar  off  those  dream- 
days  which  were  to  be  lived  by  others, 
hoping  many  things,  and  yet  fearing  much, 
began  a  task  which  she   had  planned  out 
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for  herself — a  labour  whicli  was  begotten 
altogether  out  of  love.  And  sitting  close 
to  Aggie,  with  her  head  resting  on  her 
sister's  shoulder,  she  said — 

"  And  now,  darling,  you  must  tell  me 
something — you  must  make  a  confidant  of 
me.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this 
poor,  faithful  Charlie,  who  has  followed 
you  all  this  long  way  out  of  his  great  love  ?" 

Her  head  still  rested  on  Ao-me's  shoul- 
der,  and  she  was  stroking  her  soft  hand  as 
she  spoke.     Then  Agnes  said  quietly — 

"  And  how  do  you  know  that  there  is 
any  love  in  the  case  at  all,  Lily  ?" 

''  Because  I  have  been  watching  him, 
my  dear ;  I  have  read  it  all  in  his  honest 
face ;  I  have  seen  it  in  his  soft,  loving  eyes 
when  he  looks  at  you ;  I  have  been  study- 
ing him,  and  I  am  very,  very  sure  of  what 
I  say." 

Then  Aggie  was  silent.  On  the  golden 
head  she  rested  her  own  happy  one ;  she 
had  no  more  doubt  in  her  heart. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him, 
after  all  ?" 

And  Lily  raised  her  head  now,  and  her 
blue  eyes  looked  up  inquiringly. 
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Aofoie  smiled. 

"  What  am  I  going  to  do  with  him  ?  I'm 
eroins:  to  leave  him  alone,  and  let  him 
judge  for  himself;  he  has  plenty  of 
brains  to  guide  him,  far  better  than  ever  I 
could."  But  while  she  spoke  my  saint  was 
blushing,  she  was  so  very  light-hearted  and 
happy. 

Lily  laughed. 

"  Ah,  Aggie,  Aggie !  you  dear,  cold- 
hearted  little  thing,  your  blushes  betray 
you.  I  do  believe  you  really  like  him  ;  is 
it  so  ?" 

Then  Aggie  whispered — ■ 

'*  I  don't  know." 

But  there  was  a  light  in  her  eyes,  as 
she  spoke,  and  that  crimson  colour  had 
not  quite  gone  out  of  her  cheeks.  Lily 
nestled  close  to  her. 

"  Darling,"  she  said,  "  I  am  so  happy 
to-night." 

And  tears  were  in  hor  eyes,  her  big 
childish  eyes,  as  she  clung  to  Aggie. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  and  hoping  for  so 
long,  I  have  watched  him  always,  and 
I  am  so  fully  satisfied  with  him,  he  is  so 
good  and  true." 
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Aggie  didn't  speak,  she  only  bent  over 
that  little  sister  of  hers  and  kissed  her 
white  forehead  gently,  and  they  sat  so 
until  the  sun  was  quite  hid  away,  when 
the  light  outside  had  grown  faint  and 
misty,  and  the  flowers  were  all  folding 
themselves,  and  the  night  was  coming  on, 
and  then  Charlie  came  and  joined  them ;. 
and  the  old  father  sat  beside  Lily,  and 
they  all  chatted  pleasantly  in  the  twilight 
together,  and  that  evening  passed  away, 
as  so  many  others  of  those  quiet  summer 
evenings  had  done  before,  and  the  stars 
came  out  in  the  clear  sky  like  so  many 
diamonds,  and  then  there  stole  a  hush 
over  that  peaceful  old  house  among  the 
trees  and  flowers. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

FOOTSTEPS    OF    ANGELS. 

My  story  is  hurrying  to  a  close,  my 
liumdrum,  stupid  little  tale,  is  nearly  told; 
there  has  been  nothing  particularly 
interesting  or  exciting  in  it  I  am  sure ;  a 
long  string  of  those  little  domestic  Dutch 
pictures,  that  is  all,  a  story  made  up  alto- 
gether out  of  very  quiet  lives ;  I  have 
wandered  off  almost  unconsciously  into 
the  world's  sequestered  places,  and  the 
pictures  I  have  painted  are  nearly  all  the 
scenes  which  have  been  most  familiar  to 
my  own  eyes ;  I  have  idled  away  so  many 
of  the  summer  days  of  my  life  in  that  far- 
away little  Welsh  valley  near  the  blue  sea, 
and  purple  mountains.  I  have  spent  so 
many  quiet  days  in  the  old  house  among 
the  roses. 

I  have  not  been  painting  from  fancy  all 
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this  time ;  my  people  too  are  the  people 
who,  at  different  periods  of  my  life,  I  have 
been  more  or  less  brought  into  contact 
with ;  I  have  lived  through  much  of  the 
peaceful  monotonous  life  in  this  story,  and 
in  so  living  I  have  tasted  much  of  the 
sweetness  of  life  and  something  of  its 
bitterness ;  I  have  found  out  that  whesre 
there  is  much  ill,  there  is  also  some  good, 
much  good  all  unexplained,  and  a  terrible 
waste  of  ill  only  waiting  to  be  reclaimed. 
This  much  I  have  learned  in  my  life ;  this 
much  I  can  safely  say,  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful amount  of  good  concealed,  and  if  we 
choose  to  think  so,  we  can  always  find  it 
out  for  ourselves,  there  is  a  way  to  every 
heart,  if  we  but  lay  ourselves  out  to  find 
it ;  this  much  I  have  found  out  for  myself, 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  altogether  true. 

I  think  Aggie  had  the  knack  of  finding 
her  way  into  every  heart ;  I  think  my 
saint  was  a  very  patient,  far-seeing  little 
girl,  with  her  heart  in  the  right  place,  and 
her  affections  very  true.  I  think  she  was 
one  of  those  people  who  look  only  for  the 
good,  who  think  no  evil,  who  labour  ever 
in  the  great  vineyard,   who  rejoice    with 
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the  angels  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth. 

My  good,  ministering  httle  saint  !  in  so 
writing  of  you,  in  so  thinking  of  you,  I 
am  flying  back  over  long  years  into  a  time 
for  ever  past  and  gone,  when  my  life  was 
closely  set  with  yours,  when  daily  I  felt 
your  gentle  influence  near  me,  and 
the  world  seemed  a  better,  brighter 
place. 

Reader,  I  can  fancy  you  smiling  over 
this  little  bit  of  romance  of  mine.  I  can 
hear  you  complaining  that  I  am  sadly 
overrating  this  grave,  quiet  little  girlj 
whose  life  was  set  in  such  pleasant  ways, 
and  quiet  places,  far,  far  away  from  the 
struo^o^le  and  sorrow  of  the  world ;  but  I 
am  not  overrating  her,  and  perhaps  there 
are  some  among  you,  who,  looking  round, 
can  point  out  one  such  gentle,  ministering 
angel,  one  of  whom  the  world  knows  not ; 
whose  voice  is  too  low  and  gentle  to  be 
heard  above  the  strife ;  one  who  lives  her 
life  altogether  for  others,  treading  un- 
trodden ways,  finding  out  good  where 
others  see  only  evil.  Reader,  can  you 
point  out   one  such  life  ?     If  you  can,  if 
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your  path  has  been  so  brightened,  then  I 
say.  it  is  well  with  you. 

What  a  blessing  my  saint  was  in  those 
days,  when  the  shadow  was  hanging  over 
that  peaceful  old  house  by  the  road- side  ; 
she  went  her  way  cheering  them  all, 
trying  to  make  them  forget  this  great 
sorrow,  which  was  throwing  its  shadow 
over  them.  She  had  a  way  with  her,  a 
way  which  was  all  her  own,  which  I  never 
saw  with  anyone  else,  of  bringing  peace 
and  light  with  her  wherever  she  went; 
she  had  such  a  tender,  earnest  little  face, 
her  voice  was  so  low  and  sweet,  her  words 
were  always  kindly,  her  ways  were  so 
gentle,  and  her  heart  was  so  very  true 
and  good,  no  one  could  resist  her ;  she 
found  her  way  into  all  hearts,  good  and 
bad  ones. 

She  was  so  well  beloved  in  those  cottage 
homes,  where  she  taught  and  learned  so 
much,  where  she  came  and  went  like  a 
beautiful  dream,  doing  everything  so 
delicately,  making  rough  hearts  grow 
tender,  and  coarse  natures  gentle.  In 
winter  and  in  summer  she  never  wearied, 
she  never  deserted   those  village  homes. 
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she  was  always  familiar  to  tliem.  In  the 
cold  winter  time,  in  the  days  of  snow  and 
harsh  winds,  while  Lily  was  pining  away 
in  her  London  home,  my  saint  had  been 
sorely  tried ;  when  the  snow  lay  very 
thick  and  white,  and  the  days  were  short 
and  cold,  there  had  been  a  task  given  her 
which  was  almost  too  hard  a  one.  Among 
her  village  fold,  out  of  the  little  garden  of 
her  labours  one  life  was  taken;  a  young 
child-life  had  been  required,  and  over  one 
of  those  cottage  homes  there  hung  a 
shadow,  and  then  my  saint  was  looked  to 
for  help  and  comfort. 

There  was  a  poor  sorrowing  mother, 
who  had  lost  the  child  of  her  affections, 
her  only  one,  and  for  a  little  while,  my 
gentle,  tender-hearted  young  saint  had  no 
words  of  comfort  ready.  She  sat  by  the 
lonely  hearth ;  she  saw  a  little  pair  of 
boots,  a  tiny  hat,  a  hundred  little  things 
about  the  place,  which  called  up  in  her 
mind  the  image  of  a  golden-haired  boy,  of 
a  sunny  face,  and  a  joyous  laugh,  and 
words  died  away  upon  her  lips  ;  she  only 
sat  there  silently,  holding  the  mother's 
hands,    but   never   speaking.      Later   on, 
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when  the  day  was  closing,  still  sitting 
there,  still  seeing  that  angel's  image,  she 
read  softly,  in  her  soothing  voice  from  the 
good  Book  which  comforts  all.  She  read 
what  Jesus  said  of  little  children ;  how  He 
bade  them  come  to  Him;  and  then  she 
stole  away  from  the  house.  She  left  the 
mother  with  that  good  comfort ;  she  stole 
away  to  cry  softly  to  herself,  to  think,  as 
she  hurried  home  through  the  fields,  in 
the  sunset,  that  in  good  truth  the  little 
golden-haired  boy  was  among  that  blessed 
child-band  which  Jesus  has  in  His  king- 
dom. 

In  such  small  ways  Aggie  had  made 
herself  a  place  in  the  affections  of  her 
village  friends.  She  had  stood  by  many  a 
sick  bed,  she  had  read  to  many  a  poor 
tired  soul,  those  good  promises  of  a  place, 
'' where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest ;"  she  had 
brought  light  into  many  dark  places  ;  she 
had  cheered  many  cheerless  homes.  In  her 
quiet  unpretending  way,  never  offending, 
never  holding  herself  as  superior  in  any 
way  to  those  around  her. 

She  was  so  gentle  and  gracious,  so  ten- 
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der  to  tlie  little  ones,  caressing  tliem,  and 
playing  with  them,  so  beloved  among  them 
too.  In  this  ministering  life  many  of  her 
days  had  passed;  she  had  learned  to  be 
very  patient  and  long-suffering ;  she  had 
grown  to  look  always  for  the  good,  and 
not  the  ill,  in  every  one ;  she  had  been  tried 
and  not  found  wanting. 

But  although  my  saint  was  such  a  com- 
fort to  others,  she  yet  lacked  the  power  of 
being  a  comforter  to  herself.  She  was 
troubled  in  many  little  ways  about  small 
things;  she  was  of  a  rather  desponding 
nature,  too,  and  didn't  fight  her  battles 
half  as  bravely  as  people  thought,  for  she 
had  too  soft  a  heart,  although  no  one  ever 
gave  her  credit  for  half  her  true  feeling  ; 
she  was  too  prone  to  keep  in  the  back 
ground  always,  where  she  should  have 
come  forward.  She  hid  away  much  of  her 
light  from  the  world,  and  she  had  a  hun- 
dred little  grievances  of  which  no  one 
knew,  a  hundred  small  trials  of  which 
those  around  her  knew  not.  Little  ills 
which  she  made  for  herself,  which  all 
arose  out  of  her  over  sensitive  nature ;  so 
VOL.  in.  Q 
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it  was  that  she  was  not  yet  perfect;  she 
yet  lacked  some  things. 

And  this  was  how  it  was  that  in  her  love 
for  Charlie  she  had  no  hope.  But  on  that 
summer  night  after  her  talk  with  Lily, 
a  load  was  lifted  from  her  heart.  In  her 
little  silent  room,  when  all  the  house  was 
still,  and  the  night  was  far  spent,  she 
still  sat  by  the  open  lattice,  thinking, 
castle-building,  looking  away  into  the 
valley  of  years  before  her.  It  wasn't  a 
strange  uncertain  Hfe  into  which  she  was 
looking  then ;  she  knew  it  all,  she  knew  it, 
and  she  also  knew  that  it  would  suit  her ; 
out  into  the  quiet  night  she  was  looking 
thoughtfully,  with  great  joy  in  her  heart. 

''  He  loves  me,"  and  earth  and  air  and 
everything  seemed  blended  in  one  song  of 
joy,  and  the  little  pale  stars  twinkled  and 
glistened  like  so  many  diamonds  in  the 
distant  sky. 

In  her  dreams  that  night  Aggie  was 
standing  on  an  old  terrace  walk,  the  sun  was 
shiaing  full  on  the  red  brick  front  of  a  snug 
old  house  all  overgrown  with  roses  and 
verbena ;  and  in  her  dreams  there  came  a 
young  familiar  face,  smiling  great  joy  and 
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tenderness  upon  her.  And  so  yon  see  this 
Uttle  saint  of  mine  was  no  wiser  than  many- 
other  young  ladies  who  dream  wild  dreams 
of  sunshine  and  everlasting  summer,  and 
beautiful  smiles  on  happy  sunburnt  manly 
faces.  Fairy  dreams  of  gold  and  light,  and 
wedding  bells,  of  hope  and  love,  and 
never  ending  summer  time. 


Q  2 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

OUT   IN   THE    MOONLIGHT. 

A  OLEAE  moonliglit  niglit,  white  drifting 
clouds,  a  great  still  calra  among  the  trees 
and  flowers. 

Another  week  is  gone.  It  is  July  now ; 
a  hot  sultry  July,  not  a  breath  is  stirring 
the  westeria  leaves ;  there  is  a  hush  over 
everything.  Another  week  past  away,  and 
still  Jack  is  absent.  He  has  been  trying 
to  break  the  spell  which  a  certain  siren 
has  thrown  over  him,  but  he  has  failed. 
He  has  gone  on  in  his  vain  foolish  way, 
living  under  this  enchantment ;  and  he  has 
almost  forgotten  that  little  delicate  lady, 
to  whom  he  has  made  such  vows  of  ever- 
lasting love  and  truth.  He  has  been  try- 
ing to  banish  from  his  mind  the  thoughts 
of  her  foolish  jealousy ;  he  has  been  trying 
to  make  himself  believe  that  she  is  quite 
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happy  and  contented  in  tlie  far-away 
home  which  knows  him  not,  and  he  has 
very  nearly  succeeded. 

That  one  week  has  made  no  apparent 
change  in  Lily ;  she  is  no  weaker,  just  the 
same,  but  she  is  less  complaining  and 
pettish ;  she  is  quieter  and  more  gentle ; 
she  has  ceased  to  lament  over  her  troubles  ; 
but  there  is  a  great  despair  filling  all  her 
heart  with  darkness,  and  she  only  cries 
softly  to  herself  as  she  lies  on  her  lounge- 
sofa  day  after  day  thinking  of  Jack,  and 
of  his  cruel  desertion  of  her.  She  has 
lost  all  hope  now.  She  is  only  waiting, 
longing  for  the  end  of  all  these  things.  A 
sweet  moonlight  night;  outside  in  the 
garden  the  roses  are  all  full  blown,  the 
ground  is  strewed  over  with  their  fallen 
leaves ;  and  Charlie  is  sitting  by  the  French 
window  with  Lily. 

Another  week  gone  and  past,  and  still 
my  cowardly  young  hero  has  never  told 
his  love.  Since  that  evening  when  Aggie 
had  talked  of  him  to  Lily,  my  saint  in  her 
shy  way,  has  kept  herself  aloof  from  his 
presence.  She  has  asked  herself  so  fre- 
quently if  he  really   loved   her,    why   he 
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never  spoke  his  love;  she  has  never 
thought  that  it  has  all  been  her  doing, 
that  her  cold  retiring  manner  has  chilled 
his  hope,  and  made  him  fearful  of  telling 
it. 

And  Charlie  was  sitting  by  Lily's  lounge- 
sofa  now.  Thinking,  trying  to  make  up 
his  mind  to  confide  in  this  delicate  little 
lady,  who  had  become  such  a  friend  of 
his,  who  showed  such  a  liking  for  him, 
and  who  was  also  such  a  thoroughly  ro- 
mantic little  soul.  He  sat  there  with  his 
gray  eyes  bent  on  the  carpet,  and  there 
was  an  anxious  look  in  his  honest  young 
face.  He  looked  up  presently,  Lily  was 
contemplating  him,  she  smiled. 

''  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Mr.  Oke- 
don  ?  You  have  been  sitting  there,  never 
once  speaking  for  the  last  half  hour." 

"  I've  been  thinking,"  he  said,  "  how 
much  better  I  know  you  than  your  sister, 
we  get  on  so  well,  you  and  I;  don't 
we?" 

"You  are  so  good  to  me,"  she  an- 
swered, *'  you  are  so  patient  with  me." 

"No,  no,"  he  said,  quickly,  "I  don't 
mean  that;  I  like  sitting  with  you,  and 
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talking  to  you ;  but  it's  so  different  with 
her;  we're  not  half  such  good  friends, 
it  seems  to  me;  I  don't  know  how  it 
is." 

<*  We're  very  different,  she  and  I ;  people 
say  she's  much  harder  to  understand  than 
I  am ;  she  puzzles  me  sometimes,  I  con- 
fess." 

"I  wish  I  could  understand  her," 
Charlie  said,  and  then  there  was  a  pause. 
The  opening  of  the  drawing-room  door 
roused  him ;  Aggie  had  glided  in. 

''  How  still  the  night  is,"  she  said,  com- 
ing over  to  the  open  window ;  ''  there  is 
not  a  breath  stirring." 

''  Quite  sultry,"  Lily  answered,  "  and 
how  sweet  the  scent  of  the  roses  is." 

'*  Do  you  like  it,  darling  ?" 

''Very  much." 

''  Shall  I  fetch  you  some  flowers  ?" 

"  Now  ?" 

'^  Yes,  I'm  going  a  moonlight  ramble 
all  by  myself;  I  have  got  a  head-ache  to- 
night, and  I  want  to  cure  it  in  my  own 
way ;  shall  I  bring  you  some  roses  ?" 

''  Do." 

''  Are  you  going  all   by  yourself,  Miss 
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Fremantle  ?"  Charlie  asked.  A  great  de- 
sire came  over  him  to  walk  out  with  her 
into  the  moonlight,  and  tell  her  something 
there  which  he  daren't  have  told  her  at 
other  times.  But  my  shy  little  saint,  a 
fear  came  over  her,  and  she  said — 

"  Yes,  quite  alone ;  I  like  to  be  alone 
sometimes,"  and  then,  without  speaking 
any  more,  without  looking  at  Lily,  who 
she  knew  was  throwing  reproachful  glances 
after  her,  my  saint  stepped  out  on  the 
smooth-mown  grass,  all  alone. 

"  She's  so  formal,  and  cold  with  me," 
Charlie  said,  presently.  He  had  stood  up, 
and  was  watching  the  white  muslin  dress 
gliding  away  over  the  grass. 

"  Slie's  so  with  every  one  until  she 
knows  them  well,"  Lily  said. 

"  She  ought  to  know  me  by  this  time," 
he  answered;  and  then  Lily  was  silent. 
She  couldn't  tell  him  of  that  talk  which 
she  had  had  with  Aggie ;  she  couldn't  even 
hint  at  it ;  she  had  nothing  to  say. 

"  I  have  tried  so  hard  to  understand  her. 
I  have  tried  so  very  hard  to  make  her  like 
me,  but — but  people  can't  help  these 
things ;  it  isn't  her  fault,  I  suppose." 
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He  paused  ;  he  was  leaning  against  tlie 
French  window ;  he  was  still  looking  into 
the  garden,  and  there  was  a  very  hopeless 
look  in  his  face.  "If  she  can't  like  me,  it 
isn't  her  fault.  I  shouldn't  blame  her  for 
it." 

"  Indeed,  indeed  I  think  you  are  mis- 
taken," Lily  said. 

''  If  I  thought  so,"  he  said, ''  I  would  fol- 
low her  now ;  I  would  never  come  back 
until  I  had  found  out." 

Then  Lily  said,  "  Come  here ;  sit  down 
beside  me ;  now  tell  me  what  is  all  this  ? 
what  is  all  this  talk  about  liking  and  un- 
derstanding ?  tell  me,  explain  it  to  me." 

And  Charlie,  sitting  there,  said  at  last, 
"  it  is  this  :  that  I  love  her  so  desperately 
that  I' cannot  bear  that  we  should  go  on 
this  way  any  longer.  I  cannot  bear  my 
suspense,  and  now  I  Avant  you  to  tell  me 
what  I  am  to  do ;  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
whether  I  may  follow  her  now  and  tell  her 
all  this." 

*'  I  think  you  may,"  Lily  said,  and 
Charlie's  heart  stood  still  for  very  joy. 

''  God  bless  you,"  he  said,  earnestly. 
There  were  tears  in  his  honest  eyes   as  he 
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spoke,  and  then,  while  the  night  air  stirred 
the  leaves  outside,  while  the  moonlight 
made  all  the  trees  and  flowers  silver  bright, 
Charlie  took  the  little  gentle  hand  which 
lay  on  his,  and  pressed  his  lips  upon  it ; 
reverently  he  held  it,  as  the  Catholics  of 
old  kissed  their  sacred  relics,  so  he  kissed 
that  little  patient  hand.  *'  God  bless  you, 
Lily,"  and  then,  without  speaking  any 
more  words,  he  turned  and  passed  out  into 
the  quiet  night. 

The  moonlight  fell  upon  the  soft  lawn 
grass,  on  the  gravel  walk,  and  great  wilder- 
ness of  many-coloured  roses.  Among  the 
flowers  Aggie  was  standing ;  in  her  hand 
my  saint  was  holding  a  great  bunch  of 
these  same  full  blown  roses  ;  in  her  white 
dress  she  was  standiog  all  alone  by  the 
wooden  paling  which  ran  along  the  gravel 
walk. 

He  walked  over  to  her,  never  speaking. 
"  I  am  gathering  some  roses  for  her,"  she 
said,  and  then  she  looked  up  into  his  face, 
and  as  she  did  so  words  died  away  on  her 
lips,  a  fear  came  over  her,  and  her  heart 
stood  still  within  her. 

He  stood  before  her,  looking  down  upon 
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lier,  but  not  speaking,  not  trying  to  take 
her  hand,  although  it  rested  quite  close  to 
him  on  the  wooden  rail,  not  coming  any 
nearer  to  her,  not  trying  to  touch  her.  He 
would  take  no  advantage  of  her ;  he  would 
still  stand  as  far  removed  from  her  as 
though  Lily  had  never  told  him  that  he 
was  safe  in  following  her  out  into  this 
little  old-fashioned  garden.  He  stood  many 
minutes  so,  and  then  at  last  he  spoke. 
''  Agnes,"  he  said,  very  gently,  still  look- 
ing down  upon  her,  ''  I  have  followed  you 
out  here  to  tell  you  something ;  may  I 
speak  it,  dear  ?" 

But  she  didn't  answer  him ;  the  words 
wouldn't  come;  she  only  stood  there 
before  him,  with  those  red  roses  in  her 
hand,  never  moving. 

''  I  have  followed  you  to  tell  you  that 
I  love  you  better  than  all  the  world — to 
ask  you  to  be  my  wife." 

Then  he  stopped.  He  felt  that  he  had 
said  what  he  wanted  to  say,  very  clumsily, 
in  rough  straightforward  words,  not  beat- 
ing about  the  bush,  but  this  he  couldn't 
help.  He  was  not  a  man  given  to  mak- 
ing pretty   speeches  or    saying  things  in 
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pretty  ways ;  the  words  had  come  swell- 
ing up  from  his  heart ;  he  spoke  as  he 
felt,  frankly,  honestly;  not  trying  to 
touch  up  or  varnish  them.  He  had  never 
before  told  any  woman  that  he  loved  her, 
and  so  it  was  that  he  now  told  all  his  love 
in  so  very  few  words.  Then  he  waited 
for  an  answer,  but  no  answer  came.  Very 
pale  looked  the  soft  Madonna  face ;  the 
delicate  colour  had  faded  out  of  the  cheeks 
and  lips,  leaving  it  white  as  marble ;  but 
he  didn't  hurry  her ;  he  waited  very  pa- 
tiently ;  he  had  come  a  step  nearer  to  her,^ 
and  I  think  he  did  then  lay  his  hand  upon 
hers,  where  it  rested  before  him.  ''I 
have  waited  so  long,"  he  said  at  last;  ''I 
have  been  so  patient  always,  looking  on- 
ward, never  changing,  hoping  almost 
against  hope,  and  now  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  something  which  I  think  I  have  a 
right  to  ask  you  after  all  this ;  Aggie,  do 
you  love  me  ?" 

Then  at  last  the  words  came  to  her, 
and  she  whispered,  "  I  do  love  you, 
Charlie."  That  was  all ;  but  in  the  pale 
light  he  had  caught  her  to  him  pas- 
sionately— the    great    full    blown      roses 
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were  crushed  aud  broken  against  Ms  heart. 

In  the  cool  drawing-room,  all  alone, 
Lily  on  her  sofa  lay  waiting.  Wise  little 
woman ;  how  quickly  she  had  guessed  all 
Charlie's  secret;  how  patiently  she  had 
waited  until  all  had  come  about  as  she 
had  hoped,  and  now  all  alone  she  lay 
waiting. 

Sadly  the  blue  eyes  were  gazing  out 
into  that  quiet  night;  and  oh,  her 
thoughts  were  flying,  ever  back,  to  another 
pale  clear  night,  one  of  those  long  ago 
Llanaber  nights,  and  down  upon  the  tiny 
ring  of  forget-me-nots  hot  tears  were  rain- 
ing. Through  tears  of  joy  she  had  looked 
upon  it  first,  and  now  through  bitter, 
weary  tears  of  disappointment  the  little 
blue  stones  glistened  and  twinkled.  ''  So 
long  -ago,"  she  murmured,  and  yet  the  ring 
was  scarcely  a  year  old  yet.  Thinking 
over  all  this,  my  poor  little  heroine,  she 
couldn't  help  herself,  she  had  to  cry  softly 
to  herself;  her  life  had  been  so  unfor- 
tunate— things  had  gone  so  ill  with  her, 
that  while  she  lay  there  thinking  there 
was  a  wild  regret  for  ever  creeping  in  and 
filling  all  her  heart  with  sadness. 
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AFTER   ALL  ! 

And  so  Charlie  was  to  marry  Aggie; 
it  was  all  settled ;  out  in  the  moonlight  on 
that  summer  evening  my  young  hero  had 
told  her  all  his  love ;  he  had  walked  her 
quietly  up  and  down  under  the  chestnut 
trees,  until  he  had  told  it  all ;  he  had  gone 
back  into  that  past  time  in  Llanaber, 
where  he  had  first  seen  her  and  known 
her ;  he  had  explained  it  all  to  her,  told 
her  the  whole  long  story  as  they  paced 
up  and  down  together  in  the  moonlight. 

''  I  don't  know  how  it  began,"  he  said, 
"  I  can't  remember  the  beginning  of  my 
love;  it  seems  as  if  I  had  been  loving 
you  and  waiting  for  you  all  my  life ;"  her 
little  gentle  hand  was  on  his  arm  as  they 
walked  and  talked  so ;  but  she  didn't  an- 
swer him. 
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"  I  didn't  know  how  mucli  I  loved  you, 
darling,  until  I  thought  of  losing  you;  I 
didn't  know  it  until  that  day  when  I  bid 
you  good-bye  in  Llanaber;  1  was  very 
near  telling  you  then  what  I  have  told 
you  to-night ;  I  wonder  how  it  would  have 
gone  with  me  if  I  had  spoken ;  I  wonder 
what  answer  you  would  have  given  me 
then,  Aggie." 

They  had  paused  together,  and  the 
moonlight  fell  on  her  earnest  face  as  he 
waited  for  an  answer. 

"The  same  then  as  now,"  she  said; 
'*  always  the  same ;"  and  this  was  how 
my  saint  told  all  her  love. 

*'  Oh,  my  darling  !"  and  he  had  taken 
her  in  his  arms ;  he  had  kissed  the  pale 
face  over  and  over  again.  '*  I  don't  know 
how  I  have  managed  to  hve  without  you 
all  this  time ;  I  cannot  understand  it  all ; 
loving  you  as  I  have  loved,  ever  since 
I  knew  you  first ;  T  cannot  understand 
how  I  have  been  so  patient,  waiting  so 
long  for  you,  not  trusting  myself.  If 
I  had  but  known  you  then,  as  I  do  now ; 
but  you  were  so  distant  with  me,  so  far 
above  me ;  you  were  so  good  and  perfect 
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I  could  do  nothing  but  watcTi  you,  loving 
you  always,  but  never  venturing  to  tell 
my  love,  you  were  so  perfect,  and  I  was 
so  unworthy  of  you." 

"Oh,  hush!"  she  whispered;  she  was 
clinging  close  to  him,  not  weakly  or  tear- 
fully, but  earnestly  with  her  whole  heart's 
love  speaking  in  her  face.  "  You  mustn't 
speak  so,  there  is  no  one  in  the  whole 
wide  world  half  as  good  as  you,  Charlie." 

Then  Mr.  Okedon  was  satisfied,  and  he 
led  her  on  again  under  the  chestnut  trees, 
in  the  shadow,  talking  and  planning, 
looking  away  into  the  long  years  to  come, 
seeing  many  peaceful  quiet  days ;  plan- 
ning out  good  plans  for  the  future ;  there 
was  no  castle-building  with  them,  no 
foolish  discussing  of  things  which  could 
never  be. 

Aggie  knew  well  the  life  she  had  chosen, 
and  she  also  knew  that  it  would  suit  her ; 
she  knew  the  man  to  whom  she  had  given 
her  love,  and  she  knew  that  he  was  al- 
together good  and  honest,  a  man  calcu- 
lated to  make  her  happy.  She  understood 
him  so  well,  she  appreciated  all  his  true 
noble  qualities,  she  knew  that   he  was   a 
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good  man,  and  a  very  tender-liearted 
loving  one,  and  slie  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied to  give  up  her  life  to  him.  In  those 
long  years  to  come,  when  they  two  should 
be  no  longer  young,  when  changes  should 
have  come  to  many  things,  there  would 
come  no  change  in  their  love  for  one 
another;  when  life  was  growing  old, 
when  beauty  and  youth  was  gone  from 
them,  there  would  still  be  that  same 
honest  perfect  love  which  looks  beyond 
these  things,  which  never  alters,  which 
lives  on  through  good  and  evil  report, 
never  changing,  trusting  always,  loving 
always,  even  to  the  end. 

All  this  Aggie  knew,  and  it  made  my 
saint  very  happy  as  she  thought  over 
it. 

That  night,  when  Charlie  had  told  all 
his  story,  when  it  was  growing  late,  and 
Lily  was  almost  tired  of  waiting  on  her 
lounge-sofa.  Under  the  westeria  leaves, 
Charlie  came  and  stood  with  Aggie. 
Lily  saw  his  happy  radiant  face,  with 
the  light  of  the  lamp  falling  on  it,  and 
she  knew  then  that  it  was  well  with 
him.     Another  minute  and  he  had  stepped 
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into  tlie  room   and  was   standing  by  the 
lounge-sofa. 

"Lily,"  he  said,  **  you  must  wish  me 
joy,  great  joy,  I  am  the  happiest  fellow 
in  all  England  to-night." 

*'  Oh,  Char  he,  indeed  I  do  !  Aggie, 
Aggie,  I  am  so  happy,  darling." 

And  in  her  arms  Lily  was  holding  the 
slight  gentle  figure,  she  forgot  in  that 
one  happy  moment  the  sorrows  and 
troubles  of  her  own  poor,  disappointed, 
broken  heart.  Oh,  what  an  evening  that 
was  in  that  old  house  among  the  trees  ; 
an  angel  had  entered  and  the  house  was 
full  of  light. 

My  young  saint,  while  she  sat  there 
holding  Charlie's  hand,  feeling  his  pre- 
sence ever  near  her,  could  scarcely  realize 
to  herself  that  at  last  her  dream  was 
realized ;  that  now  there  was  to  be  no 
more  anguish  or  suspense,  no  more  doubt- 
ing and  trouble.  It  was  such  a  wonder- 
fully blissful  hour;  but  in  the  midst  of 
all  her  joy,  my  saint  was  trembHng  for  a 
fear  she  had,  that  such  bliss  was  too 
perfect,  too  good  to  last. 

Reader,  have  there  come  such  moments 
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in  your  life,  sucli  glimpses  of  Paradise, 
such  lights  from  heaven,  moments  in 
which  the  shadows  and  sorrows  of  long 
years  are  forgotten;  when  the  darkness 
of  ages  is  left  behind  unseen,  and  the 
glory  of  heaven  seems  to  shine;  have  you 
felt  that  in  that  one  brief  space  you  have 
lived  through  ages  upon  ages  of  joy  ;  and 
then  has  there  also  come  to  you  that  same 
fear  which  Aggie  felt  ?  have  you  whispered 
to  yourself,  ''  It  is  too  good,  too  bright 
to  last  ?"  Have  you  so  felt  in  your  life  ? 
have  you  so  trembled  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  joy  ?  Holding  in  yours  some  gentle, 
pleasant  hand,  looking  into  loving,  earnest 
eyes ;  have  you,  too,  felt  this  same  fear 
stealing  over  you,  and  making  you  so 
tremble  that  words  have  died  away  upon 
your  lips,  and  you  have  dreaded  to  think 
of  the  future  ?  If  so,  you  will  know  what 
Aggie  felt  on  this  summer  evening,  you 
will  feel  with  her,  as  she  sits  in  that 
pleasant  drawing-room,  with  her  gentle 
hands  close  locked  in  Charlie's  hands,  and 
his  happy,  loving  voice  for  ever  sounding 
near  her,  speaking  soft  words  of  hope  and 
love,  telling  of  long  years  to  come,  you 
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will  feel  with  her,  you  will  say  with  her, 
'*  Oh,  let  no  shadow  fall  upon  us  here; 
let  those  long  years  come  creeping  on  un- 
noticed, bringing  with  them  no  changes ; 
let  them  so  find  us  still  loving  and  trust- 
ing one  another ;  in  perfect  love,  un- 
changed, unseparated  hand  in  hand  at  the 
end  even  as  at  the  beginning." 

It  was  so  that  that  summer  night 
passed  away,  chatting  together,  those 
three  happy  young  people,  forgetting 
everything  but  the  bliss,  new  and  infinite, 
which  had  come  to  them  in  those  few 
short  hours  ;  forgetting  the  time  past  and 
gone  with  all  its  uncertainty  and  dimness, 
careless  of  the  future,  of  the  unknown 
days  to  come,  living  only  in  the  light  of 
this  new  hope  which  had  crept  in  among 
them. 

That  night  my  saint,  carrying  her  good 
news  with  her,  stole  quietly  across  the 
hall,  with  its  dim  light.  She  pushed  open 
the  study  door,  where,  evening  after 
evening,  in  the  past  winter  months,  she 
had  sat  and  talked  and  read  with  her  old 
father  when  they  two  had  been  altogether 
alone  in  this  peaceful  old  house. 
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In  his  cliair  in  the  corner  he  was  sitting 
now,  quietly  reading  to  himself  from  one 
of  those  quaint  old  volumes  from  which  he 
read  so  often  of  old  things  and  times,  of 
plans  and  fashions,  all  past  away.  His 
gray  head  was  bent ;  his  thoughts  were 
far  away  in  that  old-world  land  of  his, 
and  he  didn't  see  the  door  softly  open  ;  he 
didn't  see  the  pretty  face  that  peeped  in ; 
he  never  dreamt  of  the  news  which  was 
coming  to  him,  across  the  room  Aggie 
stole,  she  knelt  beside  him,  she  laid  her 
hand  on  his,  she  brought  him  back  out  of 
his  dream;  and  then,  kneeling  by  him, 
she  told  him  all  her  story. 

She  carried  him  away  with  her,  back 
into  the  summer  time  which  was  past ; 
and  she  told  him  of  the  hope  which  she 
had  cherished  even  then  of  the  love  which 
had  grown  up  in  her  heart  as  she  walked 
and  talked  with  that  young  squire  in 
those  summer  places — she  told  him  all ; 
and  then,  last  of  all,  when  he  had  listened 
patiently  to  all  her  story,  she  told  of  the 
promise  which  she  had  that  night  made 
in  the  moonlight  among  the  roses  to  this 
same  young  squire  who  had  won  her  heart 
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long  months?  ago  in  Llanaber.  He  was 
holding  her  pretty,  earnest  face  between 
his  two  hands ;  he  was  looking  wistfully 
into  it ;  but  there  was  no  sorrow  or  un- 
certainty in  his  heart.  He,  too,  knew 
this  honest  man  to  whom  his  sensible 
little  saint  had  given  her  love,  and  he  was 
quite  satisfied  with  her  choice ;  he  had 
known  him,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  al- 
together good  and  worthy. 

"  Are  you  satisfied,  darling  ?"  she  asked 
presently. 

She  was  still  kneeling  by  him,  still  look- 
ing into  his  face. 

"  Quite,  my  child ;"  and  he  never  hesi- 
tated. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  he  had 
hoped  that  another  man  in  whom  he 
also  had  put  strong  faith,  might  succeed 
in  this  thing ;  but  that  was  all  past,  and 
he  was  quite  satisfied  that  things  should 
now  be  as  they  were. 

''Quite  satisfied,  my  darling,"  he  said 
gently,  in  his  own  grave,  saddened 
way,  still  holding  her  there  before 
him. 

"  I  think  I  can  trust  him  perfectly ;  he 
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IS  not  a  careless  man  ;  he  will  be  always 
the  same  in  his  love,  I  think." 

And  she  whispered  "  Always,  darhng." 
She  was  so  sure  of  him;  he  had  proved 
himself  so  very  true  and  patient. 

Then  for  a  long:  time  thev  still  sat 
together  talking  in  that  quiet  old  room, 
and  he  told  her  of  manv  things,  of  davs 
long,  long  ago,  when  he  had  so  loved, 
and  waited  very  patiently,  never  chang- 
ing. He  told  her  of  a  life  begun  at  last  in 
poverty,  and  struggling  with  that  sweet, 
patient  mother  of  whom  Aggie  thought 
often,  whom  she  remembered  so  faintly, 
with  her  delicate  tints  and  pretty  smiles. 

He  told  of  those  days  long  gone,  when 
they  two  had  faced  the  world  together, 
determined  in  their  love  to  be  very  brave  ; 
he  showed  her  how  God  had  been  very 
crood  to  them,  onvins:  them  manv  thins^s 
for  which  they  had  not  looked ;  how, 
after  all  the  clouds  had  passed  away,  and 
the  good  promises  had  all  come  to  pass ; 
and  then,  when  the  battle  was  over,  when 
the  struggle  was  quite  done,  he  told  her 
how  that  poor  patient  lady  had  faded 
away,  worn  out  with  the   strife — she  had 
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fought  the  good  fight ;  she  had  never 
grown  faint  or  broken-spirited  in  the  dark 
days  when  he  had  been  very  hopeless  and 
despairing ;  she  had  never  let  him  see 
how  heavily  their  troubles  weighed  upon 
her ;  how  difficult  it  was  to  her  to  bear  up 
always  against  them ;  she  never  mur- 
mured, she  cheered  him  through  it  all, 
telHng  him  always  of  those  promises 
which  the  Good  Book  makes ;  she  was 
ever  looking  onward,  ever  trusting  in 
those  promises ;  but  when  they  came, 
when  the  strife  was  over,  and  the  battle 
won,  the  poor,  weary  lady,  she  faded 
away,  leaving  all  those  good  things  to  be 
inherited  by  others. 

Sitting  in  that  quiet  room,  Aggie  heard 
all  the  story.  Much  of  it  was  familiar  to 
her,  some  was  new,  but  it  was  all  sad ; 
and  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she 
sat  listening. 

Much  of  that  same  patient,  long-suffer- 
ing spirit  had  been  given  to  her ;  and 
while  she  sat  there,  my  saint  was  telling 
herself  that  though  in  this  world  those 
good  things  had  come  too  late,  still  there 
was    a    place    among    the    mansions    in 
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heaven,  where,  for  the  wise,  good  servants 
who  have  done  well  in  the  world,  there  is 
that  peace  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing ;  so  she  told  herself,  sitting  there  and 
thinking.  And  it  wasn't  until  the  night 
was  far  spent,  when  over  the  house  there 
was  a  hush  and  a  silence,  that  Aggie 
passed  into  her  little  lattice-windowed 
room,  to  think  and  dream  of  all  the  new 
strange  things  which  this  day  brought  to 
her. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

ALL    FOE   THE    BEST. 

Up  in  London  Captain  John  Dashwood 
was  still  amusing  himself;  the  promise 
which  he  had  made  to  his  sister  on  that 
summer  evening  gone  by,  when  they  had 
driven  together  through  Bedford  Street, 
was  well-nigh  forgotten  now;  he  hadn't 
been  able  to  tear  himself  away  from  that 
pleasant  town  life  to  which  he  had  been  so 
much  accustomed  all  his  life.  One  thinor 
after  another  had  risen  up  to  prevent  his 
making  the  journey  into  the  country  of 
which  he  had  thought  some  time  ago. 

There  was  no  necessity  for  his  presence 
in  that  quiet  old  place  near  Cheltenham, 
so  he  told  himself  daily;  there  was  a 
whole,  long  summer  before  him ;  there 
were  dull,  hot  days  coming  on,  when 
London  would   be    empty,  and   then   the 
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stillness  and  monotony  of  that  road- 
side house  would  be  less  distasteful  to 
him.  This  was  how  he  reasoned  with 
himself. 

In  those  days  when  Lily  still  lay  on  her 
lounge-sofa  day  after  day,  when  the  air 
was  still  and  warm,  and  all  the  flowers 
were  in  blossom ;  when  Charlie  and  Agnes 
TV  ere  dreaming  away  their  time  together 
among  the  trees  and  pleasant  summer 
fields,  Lily  wrote  a  long,  long  letter  to  her 
old  friend,  Tom  Foulkes.  When  she 
made  up  her  mind  so  to  write  to  him, 
she  had  thought  a  good  deal  before  she 
did  so.  She  had  let  six  loug  summer 
days  pass  by  before  she  wrote  her  letter, 
but  the  thought  of  this  duty  had  been 
ever  before  her,  she  felt  that  after  all  the 
long  time  in  which  he  had  gone  on  loving 
Aggie,  Tom  Foulkes  had  a  perfect  right 
to  hear  this  new  piece  of  news  concerning 
her;  there  had  been  a  time  when  Lily, 
too,  had  hoped  very  earnestly  that  his 
love  might  be  requited,  but  that  hope  was 
gone  now,  and  so  she  thought  he  ought  to 
know  that  it  was  so. 

In  one  of  the  many  fond  letters  which 
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my  young  heroine  had  written  to  her 
husband,  she  had  told  him  of  the  changes 
which  had  come,  and  now  she  thought  it 
would  be  kinder  to  Tom  that  he  should 
not  hear  the  news  first  from  Captain 
Dashwood. 

"  I  will  write  to  him  myself,"  she 
thought ;  and  so  it  was  that  the  letter  was 
written,  a  long  letter,  very  sensible. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Tom,"  she  wrote, 
"  but  you  know  yourself  that  what  you 
and  I  once  hoped  for,  never  could  be. 
She  is  very  fond  of  you,  I  know  she  is, 
but  the  love  that  ouo:ht  to  belonof  to  a 
husband  and  wife  is  not  between  you,  and 
so  I  suppose  it  is  all  for  the  best,  you 
will  find  some  one  else  who  will  love  you 
as  you  deserve  to  be  loved,  and  when  all 
that  comes  to  you,  when  you  have  made 
new  ties  for  yourself,  and  your  home  is  a 
very  happy  one,  think  of  my  words,  that 
it  was  all  for  the  best ;  and  now  good-bye 
to  you,  my  dear  Tom,  and  God  grant  that 
though  I  may  not  live  to  see  you  so 
blessed,  these  good  things  may  all  come 
to  you  in  time. 

**  Lily." 
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When  Tom  Foulkes  first  read  this  letter 
in  his  London  home,  there  was  great  bit- 
terness in  his  heart,  and  over  and  over 
again  he  told  himself  that  all  that  was 
impossible,  that  no  woman  could  ever  be 
to  him  what  Agnes  Fremantle  might  have 
been ;  but  when  long  years  were  gone, 
when  the  blessings  had  all  come  to  him  in 
great  fulness,  sitting  in  his  home,  he  read 
the  gentle  letter  from  beginning  to  end  to 
his  wife,  and  they  both  cried  over  it  to- 
gether ;  and  when  she  whispered  to  him, 
''  and  has  it  been  for  the  best  ?"  I  think 
he  answered  "Yes,"  for  long  years  were 
gone  and  past,  and  many  things  had 
changed  with  him  in  that  time. 

When  Lily  wrote  the  letter,  my  poor 
Uttle  heroine  felt  sadly  like  a  traitress  to 
that  old  friend  of  theirs,  in  whose  love- 
suit  she  had  always  professed  to  take  such 
an  interest.  Should  he  ever  come  to  know 
how  she  had  acted,  should  he  ever  hear  of 
how  she  had  betrayed  him,  she  thought 
what  would  he  think  of  her;  but  then  in 
her  heart  she  excused  herself;  even  in 
that  old  time  when  she  had  been  very 
friendly  to   Tom  Foulkes's  suit,  she  had 
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thought  often  that  it  was  a  very  hopeless 
one;  she  had  seen  and  judged  in  many 
small  ways,  and  she  had  never  been  able 
to  give  him  encouragement;  it  was  thus 
that  she  made  excuses  for  herself,  telling 
herself  that  all  things  had  gone  for  the 
best,  and  that  no  one  was  in  any  way  to 
blame  for  the  chances  which  had  altered 
them  so. 

But  Tom  was  very  impetuous ;  he  had 
come  so  to  think  of  Aggie  that  in  part 
she  seemed  to  belong  to  him ;  he  had 
known  her  and  loved  her  for  such  a  long 
time,  that  the  thought,  that,  after  all,  she 
was  now  to  belong  to  another  man,  to  be 
utterly  lost  to  him,  was  very  bitter;  he 
had  been  very  faithful  to  her,  preferring 
to  wait  for  her  in  the  hope  of  her  some 
time  relenting  towards  him  in  considera- 
tion of  his  great  love  and  constancy.  He 
had  so  preferred  to  wait,  never  seeking 
the  love  of  any  other  woman,  scarcely 
hoping  that  in  the  end  all  would  come 
right  with  him,  and  yet  still  trusting  that 
long  years  would  work  a  change.  But 
w^ith  that  letter  the  spell  was  broken ;  he 
saw  it  all,    he  had   been  a  fool  ever   to 
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attempt  to  delude  himself;  lie  liad  gone 
on  in  what  he  ought  to  have  known  was 
but  a  very  vain  dream  ;  and  now  that  the 
end  was  come  he  had  no  right  to  blame 
any  one  but  himself. 

It  was  at  breakfast,  in  Chester  Street, 
that  Tom  Foulkes  first  read  this  letter ; 
Lady  Mary  was  pouring  out  the  tea,  and 
Miss  Foulkes  was  deep  in  a  long-crossed 
letter  from  some  dear  young  lady-friend, 
and  so  Tom  was  left  to  read  his  letter 
in  peace.  He  read  it  through,  even  to  the 
very  end,  never  once  taking  his  eyes  off 
the  paper,  and  then  he  folded  it  up  again 
carefully  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  While 
he  read  there  came  a  hot  flush  into  his 
honest  face,  which  had  died  away  again 
before  he  had  finished  reading,  leaving 
him  very  pale;  something  had  annoyed 
him.  Lady  Mary  thought,  glancing  from 
behind  the  urn,  somebody  wanted  money 
— some  bill  or  debt — some  of  the  various 
little  inconveniences  to  which  her  ladyship 
had  become  accustomed  lately,  and  so  no 
words  were  spoken  between  them;  but 
Tom's  pecuniary  troubles  had  never 
weighed  upon  him  as   did  the   evil  news 
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in  this  long,  earnest  letter;  the  reception 
of  unexpected  bills,  even  at  breakfast- 
time,  had  never  as  yet  robbed  him  of  his 
appetite,  but  the  calamity  imparted  to 
him  in  this  letter  did.  He  carried  it  away 
with  him ;  he  left  his  untasted  breakfast, 
and  bore  his  letter  off  with  him  to  his 
study,  there  to  read  it  again,  and  brood 
over  it  on  an  empty  stomach. 

"  All  for  the  best" — the  words  seemed 
to  mock  at  his  misery  then.  How  could 
it  be  for  the  best  ? — was  it  not  robbing 
him  of  everything  which  had  made  his  life 
pleasant  to  him  ? — how  could  it  be  for  the 
best,  that  henceforth  the  world  was  to  be 
empty  and  dark  for  him  ?  All  this  he 
thought  in  those  days  when  his  trouble 
was  new  to  him,  and  everything  else  was 
so  small  in  account ;  but  long  afterwards, 
when  he  had  found  consolation  for  him- 
self, when  this  old  wound  was  quite  healed, 
and  some  one  else  had  taken  Aggie's  place 
in  his  heart,  Tom  Foulkes  was  able  to 
say  *'Yes,"  when  his  young  wife  asked 
him  softly  whether  it  hadn't  all  been  for 
the  best  ? 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

FACE    TO    PACE. 

Tn  those  days  wlien  many  changes  had 
come,  when  the  summer  was  beginning  to 
wane,  and  already  the  leaves  were  turning- 
yellow  with  age,  Captain  Dashwood  turned 
his  steps  homewards. 

Among  the  many  changes  which  had 
come  to  my  little  circle,  there  had  come  a 
change  to  Lily.  With  the  autumn  time, 
with  the  chill  days,  and  chiller  nights,  a 
change  had  come  for  the  worse,  and  a  letter 
went  to  Jack,  bidding  him  leave  his  plea- 
sant, gay  life  and  friends,  and  hurry  back 
to  that  old  house  among  the  trees,  where 
his  little  wife  lay  sick. 

The  autumn  sun  had  set  behind  the 
yellow  pines,  the  evening  hung  heavy  and 
dull,  as  Captain  Dashwood  drove  up  under 
the  trees  to  the  road-side  house. 

VOL.  III.  s 
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In  all  those  summer  weeks  which  were 
past.  Captain  Jack  had  only  seen  his  little 
invalid  wife  twice.  When  the  days  had 
been  very  long  and  hot,  when  London  had 
been  very  dull  and  empty,  Captain  Jack 
had  run  down  once  or  twice  to  the  subur- 
ban house  among  the  roses,  and  then  he 
had  been  well  satisfied  with  his  wife's  ap- 
pearance ;  she  was  still  thin  and  weakly, 
still  very  weak,  and  the  doctor  had  no  hope 
to  give ;  but  Captain  Dashwood  was  no 
believer  in  doctors ;  they  purposely  de- 
ceived people,  he  said;  they  always  made 
long  faces  and  tried  to  make  the  worst  of 
everything ;  and  so  he  had  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  their  grave  speeches;  he  had 
looked  on  the  little  gentle  face,  on  the 
bright  cheeks,  and  brighter  lips  ;  he  had 
seen  glad  smiles  on  those  red  lips,  and  he 
couldn't  realize  to  himself  that  the  seal  of 
death  was  over  all  that  bright,  young 
beauty  ;  he  wouldn't  allow  himself  to  think 
of  such  things ;  but  now  when  those  sum- 
mer days  were  nearly  over,  when  the  air 
was  growing  chill  and  damp,  there  went  a 
letter  to  Captain  Dashwood,  telling  him 
that  the  end  was  very  near.     Captain  Jack 
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was  at  Brighton ;  Lady  Georgian  a  and  the 
Misses  Dashwood  were  at  Brighton ;  Lady 
Mary  and  Miss  Foulkes  were  also  there, 
and  Brighton  was  very  gay  just  then.  But 
Jack,  although  he  was  such  a  thoroughly 
careless,  thoughtless  young  man,  still  had 
some  heart  left,  and  much  of  the  affection 
in  that  heart  was  still  given  to  the  little 
sickly  lady  whom  he  had  vowed  to  cherish 
always,  in  sickness  and  in  health;  who  just 
now  required  so  much  of  that  cherishing, 
and  who  was  waiting,  waiting  ever  for  his 
presence,  thinking  always  of  him,  breaking 
her  poor,  foolish  little  heart  because  he  was 
away  amusing  himself  at  Brighton,  instead 
of  loving  her  and  cherishing  her  as  he  had 
sworn  to  do  one  short  year  ago,  in  a  little 
country  church  away  in  Wales. 

The  sun  was  quite  hidden  away  when 
Jack,  after  his  long  journey,  stood  at  last 
by  the  lounge-sofa  in  the  quiet  drawing- 
room.  Changed! — oh,  how  changed  looked 
the  soft  sunny  face  !  The  colour  was  all 
gone  from  cheeks  and  lips ;  the  far-off 
looking  eyes  had  lost  their  lustre.  Look- 
ing on  her  then,  did  Captain  Dashwood 
doubt  that  which  he  had  striven  to  doubt 

s  2 
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ever  since  tlie  shadow  had  first  fallen  upon 
his  London  lodgings,  months  ago  ? 

No  ;  here  he  was  face  to  face  with  a 
great,  terrible  truth ;  and  while  he  looked 
upon  her  his  heart  turned  sick  with  fear ; 
his  voice  failed  him,  and  he  couldn't  speak 
to  her.  In  that  old  time,  when  he  had 
knelt  beside  her  in  the  country  church, 
when  he  made  a  vow  to  keep  and  cherish 
her,  I  think  he  had  made  the  vow  honestly, 
fully  intending  to  be  true  to  it ;  but  he  was 
wanting  in  the  steadfast  purpose — in  the 
brave,  honest  faith  which  enables  some 
men  to  hold  to  their  vows  always — never 
once  forgetting  them,  or  growing  thought- 
less of  them  ;  and  so  it  was  that  now,  look- 
ing upon  her.  Captain  Jack  was  filled  with 
a  vain  regret  and  remorse. 

''  Lily,  darling,"  he  said,  as  he  sat  be- 
side her  that  evening,  *'  we  must  make  a 
change;  we  must  go  away  somewhere 
for  a  while,  to  some  warm  country,  you 
and  I  together  ;  all  will  be  well  then." 

But  she  said — 

*'  No,  dear;  it  is  useless;  things  have 
gone  too  far;  it  would  be  quite  useless 
now." 
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Then,  filled  with  sorrow — great  remorse 
and  sorrow — he  said,  passionately — 

''  Don't  speak  so  to  me,  Lily  ;  don't  up- 
braid me." 

''  Jack,  I  have  never  done  that,"  she  said. 

But  he  answered  her,  hotly — 

"Yes,  you  are  upbraiding  me,  even 
now,  in  so  speaking  to  me ;  you  are 
telling  me  in  those  words  that  I  should 
have  thought  of  all  this  sooner ;  but  I 
did  think  often,  although  I  never  spoke ; 
I  made  that  plan  ma,ny  weeks  ago." 

She  didn't  then  ask  him  why  he  had 
never  told  his  plan  ;  she  only  said — 

"  Well,  darling,  never  mind ;  don't 
worry  yourself  about  it  now.  All  that  is 
past." 

"No,  it  is  not  past.  Lil}^,  you  must  not 
think  lightly  of  my  plan.  We  may  both 
be  so  happy  if  you  will  approve  of  it." 

She  shook  her  head — 

"  I  think  it  is  useless." 

But  he  answered — 

"  If  you  love  me,  Lily,  you  will  give  in, 
in  this.  You  will  allow  me  to  strive  in 
this  one  way  to  atone  for  things  of  which 
I  now  repent  very  bitterly." 
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She  didn't  question  him ;  she  didn't 
want  to  ask  him  what  those  thinofs  were. 

"  If  you  wish  it,"  she  said  gently,  "  that 
is  enough  for  me ;  let  us  go." 

And  so  it  was  arranged  that  they  should 
go.  Jack  spoke  very  hopefully  of  this 
going  away,  and  there  was  hope  in  his 
heart  too.  One  month  in  that  warm 
land  would  set  his  little  wife  up  again 
at  once.  He  was  sorry  for  what  he  had 
done ;  he  repented  much  of  his  thought- 
lessness. Then  came  another  thought. 
In  his  impetuosity  he  had  forgotten  much. 

He  had  been  building  up  new  castles 
in  the  air;  he  had  been  dreaminof  new 
dreams  ;  but  while  he  did  so  he  had  for- 
gotten his  poverty,  and  how  impossible 
it  was  that  this  far-away  home  could  ever 
be  made  without  some  help. 

Two  hundred  a  year — a  much  encum- 
bered two  hundred — out  of  which  club 
subscriptions,  small  bets,  and  many  little 
luxurious  items  had  to  be  taken,  left  but 
a  small  income  for  housekeeping  and  other 
necessaries,  and  there  was  nothing  saved 
— nothing  to  turn  to  in  this  time  of  great 
need.      Lady   Georgiana    had   been   very 
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firm ;  when  Jack  had  gone  to  her  in  his 
trouble,  asking  her  advice  and  help,  she 
had  held  it  back  from  him,  she  had  told 
him  that  now  his  affairs  were  nothing  to 
her,  that  he  might  go  his  own  way,  how 
he  hked,  but  that  in  the  future  he  was  to 
look  for  no  help  or  counsel  from  her. 
It  was  then  that  Captain  Dashwood 
thought  that  he  had  indeed  been  very 
foolish  in  taking  upon  himself  the  great 
trust  of  Lily's  life.  It  was  then,  when 
there  seemed  nothing  to  turn  to,  that  he 
thought  very  bitterly  of  his  folly. 

When  he  saw  her — when  he  saw  the 
change  which  those  few  weeks  had  made 
in  her,  then  over  and  over  again  he  told 
himself  that  there  was  but  one  chance 
left — a  very  small  chance,  but  it  must 
be  taken  and  made  the  most  of.  If  Lady 
Georgiana  would  not  come  forward — if 
she  still  refused  him  the  aid  which  was 
required  to  save  Lily's  life,  then  there 
was  but  one  way  open  to  him,  and  he 
had  no  choice,  he  must  take  it. 

Captain  Dashwood  was  not  a  proud 
man,  he  had  none  of  that  mauvaise  lionte 
which  deters  some  men    from   asking   or 
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accepting  favours  at  the  hands  of  others, 
he  was  a  man  who  took  things  very  easily 
in  a  lazy  indifferent  kind  of  way,  not 
troubling  his  head  much  about  small 
matters.  Going  his  "way,  accepting  all 
the  blessings  of  his  life  as  a  matter  of 
course;  murmuring  often  over  little  ills, 
but  never  trying  to  bring  them  straight. 
When  he  had  no  money  to  pay  for  things, 
he  got  into  debt,  and  his  debts  never 
troubled  him  much  ;  but  here  was  a  case ; 
new  and  urgent — here  was  an  evil  against 
which  he  must  stand  face  to  face — there 
could  be  no  shirking  or  putting  off — it 
was  a  case  urgent  and  great,  and  still  he 
hesitated. 

Captain  Jack  was  not  a  proud  man,  but 
there  are  some  things  against  which  any 
little  spark  of  pride  lying  dormant  will 
rise,  and  there  are  few,  very  few  men,  who 
have  not  got  even  this  one  little  spark. 
He  wanted  help  in  this  thing ;  he  wanted 
money  to  carry  out  his  plan,  and  he  shrank 
from  asking  Mr.  Fremantle  to  lend  him 
that  money,  which  he  felt  he  might  never 
be  able  to  repay.  Over  and  over  again  he 
thought  of  all  this,  he  turned  over  in  his 
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mind  a  hundred  ways  by  which  it  might  be 
accomphshed  without  any  one's  aid ;  but 
he  could  see  no  way  out  of  it  save  one. 
That  evening  Jack  overcame  his  pride  :  in 
the  httle  sunny  dining-room,  after  dinner, 
sitting  opposite  Mr.  Fremantle,  he  began 
— he  sipped  a  Httle  claret,  he  peeled  an 
apple,  there  was  a  long  pause,  and  then 
he  spoke. 

"  I  think  Lily  is  looking  very  ill,  sir," 
he  said,  ^'  very  delicate,  don't  you  think 
so  ?'^ 

And  Mr.  Fremantle  said  "  she  is  ill, 
very  ill." 

Again  Jack  paused,  he  took  another  sip 
of  his  claret,  he  pared  his  apple  nervously. 

"  If  I  could  have  managed  it,"  he  said, 
'^I  should  have  liked  to  have  taken  her 
abroad  for  a  while,  but  there's  a  diffi- 
culty." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  "Why  this,  sir,  I  haven't  the  means,  I 
couldn't  do  it" 

"  Jack,"  and  there  was  reproach  in  the 
voice,  "  why  didn't  you  tell  me  all  this 
before?" 

"  Sir,  I  didn't  like  to — it  wasn't  a  thing 
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of  which  I  should  have  hked  to  speak,  save 
in  a  great  necessity." 

"And  now  that  the  great  necessity  has 
come,  now  that  it  is  well  nigh  too  late, 
you  come  to  me." 

''I  couldn't  help  it." 

"  Say  rather  you  wouldn't  help  it;  your 
pride  wouldn't  let  you  come  to  me,  and 
tell  me  the  whole  truth ;  you  have  been 
much  to  blame,  you  have  done  great  wrong 
in  so  acting." 

Jack  was  silent,  he  had  no  answer  to 
make. 

''  I  have  nothing  now  to  live  for  but  my 
children,  what  I  have  is  theirs  ;  we  must 
manage  this.  God  grant  that  it  may  not 
be  too  late,  even  now."  He  paused,  but 
Jack  didn't  speak,  he  only  leant  his 
head  upon  his  hands  and  was  silent. 

''  I  think  it  may  be  well,  even  now,  I 
think  it  may,  I  trust  it  may."  He  said  it 
very  softly,  speaking  to  himself,  as  if  try- 
ing to  persuade  himself  that  all  was  not  as 
hopeless  as  it  seemed  to  be.  ''  A  change 
may  do  great  things  with  care,  great  care 
and  watchfulness,  I  think,  even  now,  all 
may  be  well." 
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Still  Jack  spoke  not,  he  only  sat  there 
with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands,  never 
stirring,  speaking  no  words. 

*'  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
your  going  somewhere  at  once  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  Jack  answered,  raising  his 
head  ;  ''  she  is  my  first  object." 

"  There  should  be  no  delay." 

"  There  shall  be  none  if  you  will  help 
me,   sir." 

"Of  course  I  will." 

He  said  it  a  little  bitterly;  he  felt 
deeply  in  this  case ;  he  felt  that  Jack  had 
not  acted  well ;  he  had  kept  from  him  the 
knowledge  of  the  poverty  which  had 
prevented  him  giving  Lily  this  last 
chance. 

"  Of  course  I  will.  The  one  regret 
which  I  cannot  help  having  is,  that  all 
this  was  not  thought  of  sooner;  you 
should  not  have  been  so  careless.  Jack ; 
you  should  have  been  more  thoughtful; 
when  I  gave  her  to  you  one  short  year  ago, 
I  gave  you  a  very  great  treasure,  one 
which  I  expected  you  to  guard  and  cherish 
very  faithfully." 

"  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty  towards 
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her.  If  we  have  been  unfortunate,  it  is 
not  all  my  fault,"  Jack  said. 

He  was  low-spirited  on  this  first 
evening  of  his  return ;  he  was  remorseful, 
too,  for  many  things ;  his  conscience 
was  pricking  him,  as  he  remembered 
much  carelessness,  and  he  couldn't  argue 
well. 

"  I  will  not  speak  of  that  which  is 
past,"  Mr.  Fremantle  said,  ''  let  bygones 
be  bygones.  I  think  you  are  grieved  about 
it  all." 

Jack  didn't  answer.  He  only  bent  his 
head  lower;  he  never  spoke. 

''  Let  bygones  be  bygones.  There 
is  still  time;  you  mustn't  lose  heart. 
Jack." 

He  said  it  kindly,  for  he  saw  how  that 
head  was  bent  remorsefully ;  and  in  his 
kind  heart  he  forgave  him  much ;  he 
wouldn't  upbraid  him. 

It  was  so  that  it  was  arranged  that  Lily 
and  Jack  should  go  away  to  that  strange 
country  of  which  Jack  had  thought  some 
time  ago. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

IN    SORRENTO. 

Another  montli  had  gone.  It  was 
autumn,  and  the  flowers  were  all  faded 
and  gone  out  of  Aggie's  garden  near 
Cheltenham.  In  that  peaceful  old  house 
there  was  a  stillness  and  loneliness  once 
again.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Dashwood 
were  gone  away  to  Italy,  there  to  pass 
their  winter,  for  Lily's  sake,  in  the  vain 
hope  that  in  that  sunny  land  new  life 
might  come  to  the  poor  delicate  little 
lady. 

In  Sorrento,  in  one  of  the  old-world 
palaces  there,  Jack  had  taken  rooms, 
dingy,  faded  rooms  ;  but  Lily  was  very 
happy  in  them.  In  the  peaceful  quiet  of 
this  new  home  my  poor  weary  little 
heroine  was  beginning  to  forget  that  past 
year  of  her  life,  with  all  its  changes  and 
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little  troubles ;  she  was  beginning  to  think 
that,  after  all,  there  was  something  to  live 
for. 

Jack  was  so  kind  to  her  in  those  days, 
so  gentle  with  her,  he  gave  up  so  much 
for  her  sake,  preferring  to  be  always  with 
her.  How  different  it  all  was  !  Again 
and  again  Lily  asked  herself  whether, 
after  all,  it  had  not  been  a  blessing 
rather  than  a  sorrow  that  she  was  so 
to  fade  away,  leaving  behind  her  so 
much  love ;  to  fade  away  before  things 
should  change  again,  and  Jack  grow 
weary  of  always  tending  her  and  cherish- 
ing her. 

That  new  home  was  a  very  pleasant 
one.  Down  below  stretched  a  wide 
garden,  green  and  bright;  orange  trees 
and  palms  grew  there,  under  the  sun- 
light, marble  balconies  and  terraces 
of  stone,  and  far  away  the  blue,  blue 
sea. 

How  glorious  it  all  was  !  How  still  the 
days  were !  how  warm  and  sunny,  how 
blue  the  sky,  how  golden  the  sunsets,  how 
sweet  the  scent  of  those  Italian  flowers, 
and  how  green  and  thick  grew  the  vine 
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leaves  on  the  trellis-work  by  the  window  ! 
It  was  a  new,  bright  paradise  to  her,  after 
the  noise  and  dust  and  weary  town  life : 
new  life  came  into  the  faint  heart,  new 
colour  lived  in  the  thin  cheeks  ;  and  Jack, 
watching  anxiously,  felt  a  load  of  despair 
lifted  from  his  heart. 

"  Why,  you  are  getting  all  right  again, 
little  woman,"  he  said  gaily,  sitting  by  her 
chair  on  the  balcony,  on  one  bright  even- 
ing. ''In  a  very  little  time  we  may 
return  again  to  Old  England  with  flying 
colours." 

She  smiled  up  at  him. 

*'  I  hope  so,  dear." 

And  a  little  sigh  stole  out  among  the 
vine  leaves. 

Living,  even  in  this  new  paradise,  Lily 
couldn't  shut  out  the  thought  that  for  her 
Jack  was  making  a  great  sacrifice ;  she 
knew  how  terribly  he  must  miss  his  club, 
his  billiards,  his  friends,  and  many  things ; 
she  couldn't  help  thinking  that  this  new 
life  must  be  a  very  short  one,  if  she 
wished  to  preserve  his  love;  he  would  weary 
of  it  very  soon,  he  would  grow  tired  of  her 
company,  of  the  changeless,   monotonous 
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days;  and  then,  poor  little  soul,  even  in 
the  midst  of  her  new-found  bliss,  she 
prayed  that  the  end  might  not  be  very  far 
off.  From  this  new  Italian  home,  letters 
went  across  the  sea  to  those  far  away 
true  hearts  in  England;  glowing  happy 
letters  Lily  wrote  home,  and  Aggie, 
reading  them  aloud  to  the  old  man,  could 
picture  to  herself  excitable,  impulsive, 
childish  Lily  in  her  raptures  of  admiration 
over  those  skies  and  waters,  those  gardens 
and  palaces ;  she  needed  not  to  be  told 
how  fair  all  those  things  were,  and  how 
unutterably  happy  her  httle  sister  was  in 
that  strange  land.  Jack  was  there ;  that  was 
sufficient ;  and  with  him  came  the  bright- 
ness and  the  glory  which  made  for  that 
one  poor  deluded  little  soul  a  paradise  in 
all  things. 

While  my  saint  sat  reading,  in  her  gray 
eyes  there  came  a  mist,  and  a  shadow; 
looking  onward  always  in  her  thoughtful 
way,  she  too  could  picture  those  coming 
days  when  Jack  would  begin  to  weary  of 
this  new-found  paradise ;  and  thinking  so, 
she  told  herself  that  when  those  days 
came,  then  for  Lily  the  sunshine  and  the 
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trees,  and  blue  waters,  and  all  that  now 
looked  so  wonderfully  briglit  and  fair 
would  be  lost  in  darkness  for  ever  and 
ever. 

While  Lily  was  living  a  new  happy  life, 
far  away  in  Cheltenham,  my  saint  was 
still  in  her  old  home  unchanged ;  still 
looking  onward  into  that  new  life  which 
had  not  as  yet  begun  for  her.  She  had 
been  engaged  to  Charlie  for  two  months ; 
the  summer  was  gone ;  the  short  autumn 
days  had  come,  and  soon  they  were  to  be 
married ;  soon,  very  soon,  Aggie  must 
leave  her  peaceful  home,  her  kind  old 
father,  her  village  friends,  her  school  and 
choir,  and  begin  a  new  life,  with  new 
interests  and  occupations,  making  for  her- 
self new  friends  in  the  "Welsh  home  to 
which  she  was  going. 

But  there  was  no  uncertainty  in  her 
heart  as  she  thought  over  all  this ;  she 
had  full  confidence  in  herself;  she  knew 
that  that  new  life  would  suit  her  well, 
bringing  with  it  so  many  occupations. 
She  was  such  an  energetic  little  girl,  so 
persevering  and  long-suffering  ;  looking 
away  into   the  vale  of  years  she   saw  so 
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mucli  of  peaceful  life,  so  many  opportu- 
nities for  doing  good,  and  very  often  she 
prayed  that  when  that  time  came  she 
might  not  be  found  wanting  in  the  strong 
earnest  faith  which  now  told  her  that  of 
that  coming  time  she  might  make  such 
honest  use. 

Charlie  had  gone  home  to  the  Manoir 
house  at  Llanaber.  There  were  many 
little  changes  to  be  made  before  Aggie 
could  take  up  her  home  there ;  it  had  been 
so  long  a  bachelor's  house — so  long  with- 
out a  mistress.  "  I  will  make  such  great 
changes  that  no  one  will  know  the  old 
rooms  when  I  have  done  with  them," 
Charlie  had  said  to  Agnes ;  but  she  had 
checked  him,  "No,  no,"  she  said,  "you 
must  make  no  changes  for  me,  dear ;  you 
must  leave  that  pretty  faded  drawing-room 
just  as  it  is,  just  as  I  saw  it  first — books, 
and  pictures,  and  everything ;  promise  me 
this,  Charlie." 

And  he  asked  "  Why  ?"  with  surprise 
in  his  face. 

"  Because  I  don't  like  new  things ;  I 
want  to  take  my  place  quietly,  without 
any  fuss  or  change." 
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''  What  a  sensible  little  thing  you  are," 
he  said,  smiling  down  upon  her;  "nine 
girls  out  of  ten  would  have  wanted  every- 
thing new." 

"  I  like  the  old  things  best,"  she  said, 
''  and  so,  you  promise  ?" 

''Do  you  really  wish  it ?" 

''  Indeed  I  do,  dear." 

"  Then  it  shall  be  as  you  like,  my  dar- 
ling, in  everything.  I  only  want  to  please 
you." 

Nevertheless,  when  Mr.  Okedon  went 
home  in  that  autumn  month,  and  saw  how 
dull  and  worn  out  everything  looked  in 
the  big  lonely  rooms,  he  did  make  some 
changes,  but  none  in  the  pretty  old- 
fashioned  drawing-room.  He  had  pro- 
mised Ao^o^ie  to  leave  all  there  as  she 
wished,  and  his  promises  to  her  were  all 
sacred  to  him.  On  his  first  evening  at 
home  Mr.  Okedon  had  paced  up  and  down 
on  the  terrace  in  the  sunset  after  dinner, 
smoking  and  thinking.  Already  the  trees 
were  almost  leafless,  the  flowers  were 
gone,  the  roses  and  verbena  were  faded 
upon  the  house  wall ;  it  was  chilly  and 
damp  as  he  walked  up  and  down  in  the 
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sunset — not  a  briglit  golden  sunset,  wliich 
streaks  the  sky  with  many  colours,  and 
mellows  everything.  It  was  a  faint  amber 
light  slowly  dying  in  the  west. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  she  should  come  home 
in  the  winter  time,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  I  wish  it  could  have  been  in  summer, 
when  the  trees  are  all  green,  and  the  days 
are  warm."  He  had  paused,  and  leant 
against  the  stone  balustrade,  looking  away 
towards  the  sea. 

And  while  he  looked  over  that  wide 
view,  above  the  leafless  trees  and  silent 
fields,  he  thought  of  how  short  a  time  it 
was  since  he  had  last  stood  there,  thinking 
always  of  her.  It  had  been  summer  then  ; 
everything  had  been  bright  and  sunny, 
but  there  had  been  a  doubt  in  his  heart, 
which  had  prevented  his  seeing  half  the 
brightness.  It  was  autumn  now,  but  the 
doubt  was  gone  ;  and  so  it  was  that,  look- 
ing away  towards  the  sea,  he  was  able  to 
tell  himself  that  it  mattered  little  whether 
with  them  it  was  either  summer  or  winter ; 
such  things  were  of  such  very  small  ac- 
count, they  mattered  not  at  all. 

That  night  in  his  snuggery,  Charlie  had 
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his  tea  all  to  himself,  with  a  snug  little 
fire,  and  a  kettle  his  sin  o^  and  sinmno:  on 
the  hob.  And  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Ao-o-ie 
— his  first  love-letter.  Most  young  ladies 
would  have  found  that  love-letter  a  very 
dull  one.  They  would  have  looked  for 
some  little  endearments,  some  tender  re- 
newing of  vows  and  promises  all  made 
before,  but  they  would  have  looked  in 
vain,  for  Charlie  didn't  know  how  to  write 
a  love-letter.  He  began  this  his  first  one, 
''  my  dearest  Aggie,"  and  ended  it,  '*  Yours 
very  affectionately."  But  Aggie  thought 
none  the  worse  of  her  lover,  in  that  he 
wrote  her  only  a  very  sensible  long  letter, 
all  about  rather  dull  things ;  but  then  they 
were  things  which  interested  them  both, 
and  she  was  perfectly  satisfied. 

When  he  had  finished  writing,  Mr.  Oke- 
don  carried  his  letter  into  the  hall,  and 
laid  it  on  the  table,  so  that  it  might  not 
be  forgotten,  and  then  he  returned  to  his 
snuggery.  He  sat  down  and  looked  all 
round  the  room.  He  saw  all  the  old  pic- 
tures, and  trophies,  the  bats  and  fishing 
rods,  the  half-coloured  meerschaum.  All 
the   old  things  just  as  he   had  left  them, 
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just  as  Aggie  had  seen  them  months  ago, 
when  she  had  stood  there  in  the  sunhght 
for  the  first  time.  Should  he  make  any 
changes  here,  should  he  banish  those  old 
things  ?  No  ;  he  thought  not ;  he  remem- 
bered all  her  vi^ords  when  she  had  bidden 
him  farewell  in  the  roadside  house  near 
Cheltenham.  He  remembered  how  she 
had  said,  "I  like  the  old  things  best;" 
and  then  he  told  himself  that  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  things,  her  wishes  should  be 
as  laws  with  him.  "  I  will  leave  it  as  it 
is,"  he  said.  "  I  will  make  no  altera- 
tion till  she  comes ;  she  shall  decide  for 
me." 

''  I  like  the  old  things  best."  Over  and 
over  again  Charlie  thought  of  her  while 
she  had  so  spoken  to  him.  He  loved  her 
so  much  the  more,  he  thought  her  so  sen- 
sible and  good.  So  unhke  all  other  girls, 
so  wise  in  everything.  And  sitting  there 
in  his  little  lonely  room,  he  felt  that  he 
had  indeed  secured  to  himself  a  treasure, 
richer,  more  valuable  to  him  than  all  the 
treasures  of  many  lands  ;  one  which  would 
be  ever  to  him  as  a  jewel  of  great  price 
without  stain  or  flaw.     All   this  he  told 
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himself  sitting  there  on  that  autumn  even- 
ing all  alone,  and  thinking  of  her ;  and 
again  and  again  he  told  himself  that  he 
was  very,  very  unworthy  of  such  a  bless- 
ing falling  to  his  lot.  What  had  he  ever 
done,  he  asked  himself,  that  God  should 
be  to  him  so  very  lavish  of  good  things. 
But  he  would  try,  yes  try,  with  his 
whole  heart  and  mind,  his  whole  soul  and 
strength,  so  to  prove  himself  worthy,  that 
hereafter  when  the  time  of  levelling  and 
making  even  of  all  things  should  come,  he 
might  not  be  found  wanting. 


CHAPTEE  XXVI. 

A  LONG  GOOD-BYE. 

"With  regard  to  that  levelling  and  making 
even  of  things  of  wliicli  Charlie  had  thought 
on  that  autumn  evening  in  his  snuggery, 
I  think  there  was  very  little  required 
to  make  him  in  every  way  Aggie's  equal. 

With  some  people  there  might  have  been 
a  difference  very  great  and  tremendous  ; 
there  might  have  lain  great  mountains, 
uneven  places,  requiring  very  much  of 
levelling ;  the  difference  might  have  been 
so  wide,  that  no  time,  no  number  of  years 
or  strength  of  purpose,  could  ever  have 
made  all  even.  But  with  Charlie  it  was 
different.  In  so  many  ways  he  and  Aggie 
were  so  much  alike — in  so  many,  many 
small  things  ;  and  yet,  even  then  he  kept 
telling  himself  that  between  them  there 
still  lay  a  very  wide  difference,  and  that 
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the  good  was  almost  all  on  her  side.  With 
long  years  of  patient  life  that  levelling 
and  making  even  of  things  would  come  at 
last. 

And  what  if  it  did  not  come  nntil  life 
was  old  ?  What  if  it  never  came  until  they 
two  were  gray  headed  and  old  ?  Still  he 
had  told  himself  that  it  should  come  some 
time  or  another.  He  would  so  live  and 
wait ;  living  always  as  good  men  should 
live ;  waiting  always  as  patient  men  only 
can  wait ;  making  himself  in  all  things  so 
worthy,  that  in  the  end  there  should  be 
no  difference  between  them,  their  lives 
should  be  so  similar  in  everything.  And 
this  he  had  determined  to  accomplish  by 
himself;  this  levelling  and  making  even 
should  be  a  work  of  his  own.  He  would 
always  keep  watching  lier,  striving  to  live 
after  her;  so  that  in  the  end  they  two 
might  be  found  as  equal. 

Good,  patient  Charlie !  When  he  told 
himself  all  this,  he  didn't  know  that  he 
was  laying  out  a  very  easy  task  for  himself; 
he  never  thought  that  he  stood  very  near 
the  light  as  it  was — that  between  him  and 
Aggie   there   was,    after   all,    but   a  very 
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slight  difference.  His  life  was  so  blameless, 
so  pure  and  honest,  he  had  always  so 
walked  in  the  light,  that  this  new  life  into 
which  he  was  looking  was  after  all,  but  a 
repetition  of  the  past ;  and  this  was  how 
it  was  that  my  hero  was  able  so  clearly  to 
look  on  into  the  years  to  come,  which 
were  so  rich  in  promise,  so  fair  and  even ; 
promising  to  himself  that  this  his  hfe, 
which  was  so  full  of  blessings,  should  be  a 
faithful,  honest  one — in  the  end  not  found 
wanting  in  anything.  It  was  so  that 
Charlie  had  vowed  on  that  autumn  evening; 
it  was  so  that  he  repeated  his  vow  over 
again,  very  earnestly  to  himself,  as  he 
knelt  beside  Aggie  in  that  little  country 
church  near  Cheltenham. 

Through  the  painted  windows  fell  the 
autumn  sunlight  on  my  kneehng  saint,  on 
her  soft,  earnest  face,  on  her  white,  snowy 
dress  and  veil.  There  was  a  little  gold 
ring  upon  her  finger  on  this  autumn  morn- 
ing.    Aggie  was  married. 

The  bells  were  all  ringing,  and  the  little 
church  was  hung  with  garlands.  Many 
tiny  hands  had  been  busy  there  the  day 
before,  and  many  little  village  gardens  had 
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sent  in  their  humble  offerings  of  their  last 
flowers  ;  they  were  all  given  cheerfully  to 
deck  the  church.  So  much  of  the  pretti- 
ness  of  life  had  always  been  with  Aggie, 
so  much  of  sunshine,  so  much  of  the 
beauty  of  nature;  and  it  was  under  a 
whole  bower  of  green  and  white,  of  pretty 
leaves  and  snowy  flowers,  that  my  saint 
knelt  on  her  wedding-day,  holding  in  hers 
the  honest  patient  hand  which'  was  hence- 
forth to  guide  and  guard  her  throughout 
her  life.  There  stood  her  old  father,  close 
beside  her,  with  his  gray  head  bent,  his 
kindly  eyes  full  up  of  tears ;  for,  seeing 
things  always  in  a  dream,  he  was  think- 
ing of  other  wedding-days,  of  other  country 
churches,  of  other  bending  heads,  upon 
which  the  sun  had  shone  in  the  days 
that  were  no  more. 

Present  in  his  mind  was  one  to  whom 
in  those  old  days  he  too  had  made  such 
marriage  vows,  in  an  earnest  loving  spirit, 
present  always,  living  always,  although  in 
substance  dead. 

And  there  came  the  picture  of  that  other 
quiet  little  wedding  in  the  Welsh  church 
scarce  a  year  ago.     There  came  the  image 
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of  a  little  golden-haired  girl,  of  smiles,  and 
blushes,  and  parting  tears ;  and  then  he 
was  roused  from  his  dream ;  he  was  wanted 
to  come  forward  and  give  away  this  other 
child ;  and  while  he  did  so  the  tears  were 
still  in  his  eyes  ;  in  his  heart  he  was  pray- 
ing very  earnestly  that  his  good,  patient 
little  girl  might  be  more  fortunate  in  her 
life,  always  keeping  in  the  sunlight,  away 
from  the  shadow  and  darkness. 

Charlie  and  Aggie  were  going  to  make 
a  very  short  honeymoon.  A  fortnight's 
stay  in  some  quiet  retired  little  place,  and 
then  they  were  to  return. 

Thoughtful  Aggie,  always  thinking  of 
others,  never  selfish,  she  would  not  leave 
her  old  father  all  alone  for  long ;  just  those 
two  weeks  away,  that  was  all,  and  then 
my  saint  had  planned  that  their  Christmas 
Day  should  be  spent  together  in  the  old 
road-side  house. 

It  was  not  a  parting  made  in  uncer- 
tainty, with  a  vague  dread  that  things 
might  not  go  well ;  it  was  not  a  parting  in 
which  their  lives  should  be  separated  for 
ever,  in  which  old  ties  should  be  broken, 
old  loves  estranged ;  everything  should  be 
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just  the  same  between   them.     This  Aggie 
told  herself  many  times,  a  good  portion  of 
her  love  and  time  should  still  be  laid  aside 
for  that  kind  old  father  who   was  so  lonely 
now,  whose  life  would  become  so   solitary 
when  she  was  gone.     Many  times  my  saint 
told  herself  that  her  love   could  never  be- 
come a  selfish  one ;  never  become  so   en- 
OTOSsino:  that  the   duties  of  life  should  be 
in  any  way    forgotten ;    such   love    would 
only  become    a   sin ;    so   she   told   herself 
often ;  such  love  could   lead  to   no   good ; 
and  then   she   planned   within   herself  the 
same  good  plans  which  she  had  made  many 
times  before,  for  this  newhfe  with  its  many 
joys  and  its  many  new  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

To  Aggie  on  her  wedding-day  there  came 
a  long  letter  from  Tom  Foulkes ;  and 
in  that  letter  Tom  wished  her  many 
years  of  happy  married  life.  It  was  such 
an  honest  forgiving  letter,  so  manly,  Aggie 
thought  as  she  read  it  through,  even  to  the 
end,  where  Tom  sent  kind  regards  to 
Charlie  Okedon,  with  many  good  wishes  ; 
it  was  so  thoughtful  of  him,  so  generous, 
so  like  himself;  and  when  she  came  to  the 
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end,  when  she  read  the  "  God  bless  you," 
in  big  straggling  letters,  there  were  tears 
in  her  gentle  gray  eyes. 

Of  course  Charlie  read  the  letter.  There 
were  no  secrets  between  him  and  Aggie ; 
they  had  everything  in  common ;  he  had 
heard  the  whole  story  of  Tom  Foulkes's 
love ;  he  had  heard  of  his  even  persevering 
so  far  as  to  ask  again  after  having  been 
once  refused;  but  he  didn't  think  the  worse 
of  him  for  having  so  persevered.  With 
Charlie  I  think  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent ;  he  was  such  a  very  shy,  sensitive 
young  man  that  had  Aggie  refused  him  on 
that  summer  evening  in  the  moonlight,  I 
am  very  sure  he  would  never  again  have 
approached  her ;  he  would  have  held  him- 
self so  far  removed  from  her. 

Reader,  you  will  call  this  pride;  you 
will  blame  my  good,  honest,  young  hero, 
for  allowino:  himself  so  to  indulo^e  in  such 
an  evil  thing ;  but  it  was  not  pride  ;  it  was 
only  that  amour  iJro'pre  which  every  man 
ought  to  have,  and  is  as  far  removed  from 
pride  as  evil  is  from  good.  When  my  hero 
heard  the  story  of  Tom  Foulkes's  love, 
while  he  listened  to  it  all,  he  told  himself 
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many  times  that  had  his  love  been  so  un- 
fortunate, he  would  have  kept  the  sorrow 
to  himself;  he  would  have  borne  his  trial 
in  secret,  telling  no  one,  never  recurring 
to  the  subject  with  Aggie.  He  would  have 
been  none  the  less  true  to  her ;  he  would 
never  have  forgotten  her,  never  ceased 
loving  her  through  all  time ;  but  those 
troubles  should  have  been  his  own  secrets, 
known  to  none.  But  things  had  gone  well 
with  him ;  and  while  he  read  that  letter  he 
was  sitting  close  to  Aggie  on  the  sofa  in 
the  drawing-room,  holding  her  hand,  and 
feeling  that  she  was  altogether  his,  and  so 
he  forgave  Tom  for  his  perseverance.  He 
thought  that,  perhaps,  after  all,  such  con- 
stancy, such  long-suffering  love,  was  not 
unmanly  or  absurd. 

Coming  from  anyone  else,  it  might  have 
been  very  different,  but  no  one  knowing 
Tom  Foulkes,  knowing  his  brave,  hearty 
nature,  could  ever  call  him  unmanly.  He 
was  one  of  those  easy-going  gentlemen, 
who  are  somewhat  weak  where  their  affec- 
tions are  concerned,  who  lack  that  pride 
and  amour  propre,  which  stands  so  lament- 
ably in  other  men's  way,   and  who,  conse- 
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quently,  through  their  tender-heartedness, 
are  misjudged,  and  pronounced  unmanly 
and  weak,  bub  of  Tom  Foulkes,  no  man 
could  so  have  spoken. 

If  he  had  been  humble,  perhaps  too 
humble  and  patient  in  his  love,  it  was  the 
one  thing  which  was  quite  inconsistent 
with  his  character.  He  was  such  a 
thoroughly  manly  fellow,  so  generous  in 
all  his  thoughts  and  deeds,  so  kindly,  so 
honest  and  straightforward  in  every  way, 
so  pure-minded,  that  when  he  had  first 
spoken  to  Aggie,  when  his  love  had  been 
rejected  in  a  wavering  uncertain  way,  he 
had  only  told  himself  that  he  had  been 
a  little  rash  and  impetuous.  He  had  not 
wooed  her  as  other  men  would  have  done ; 
he  had  never  tried  to  make  her  like  him 
in  any  of  the  many  conventional  small 
ways  which  most  men  use  in  their  love 
making ;  he  had  been  very  rash  and 
impetuous,  and  he  had  only  got  the 
answer  which  he  ought  to  have  expected ; 
and  so  it  was  that  he  had  risked  one 
other  chance,  thinking  that  in  so  doing 
he  was  only  acting  fairly,  both  with  re- 
gard to  himself  and  Aggie. 
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And  til  en,  again,  when  he  had  risked 
that  other  chance,  and  it  had  failed,  then 
there  had  come  the  weakness  which  was 
so  inconsistent  with  his  nature,  then  he 
had  determined  to  wait — to  wait  he  didn't 
know  how  long — until  this  his  constant 
love  should  be  requited.  Many  times, 
while  he  was  so  living,  so  waiting  for  that 
which  was  never  to  come,  Tom  Foulkes 
had  felt  ashamed  of  his  persevering  life ; 
many  times  he  had  told  himself  that  he 
would  not  trouble  her  any  more  with 
his  love,  that  he  would  strive  to  forget 
her.  He  had  told  himself  all  this  so  often, 
that  at  last  he  had  almost  brought  himself 
to  believe  that  in  time  he  would  learn 
to  forget ;  that  after  long  years  he  might 
come  so  to  think  of  her. 

But  he  hadn't  known  himself  when  he 
had  so  thought;  he  hadn't  known  his 
own  weakness ;  he  had  been  bragging  to 
himself.  Many  men  do  so  brag,  not 
knowing  themselves ;  having  no  present 
temptations  to  hinder  them,  they  will 
boast  very  freely  of  the  brave,  manly 
way  in  which  they  could  resist  such 
temptations.       Men  who  are  not  in  love, 
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men  who  have  never  been  in  love,  men 
who  are  not  capable  of  loving  very  des- 
perately, will  boast  that  in  their  love 
they  would  always  be  consistent,  always 
noble  and  manly.  Such  men  do  not  know 
what  love  is — what  a  very  humbling, 
spirit-breaking  passion  it  may  become. 

Tom  Foulkes,  when  he  made  the  wise 
resolve  to  forget  Aggie,  had  had  no  great 
temptation  to  resist  at  the  time  that  he 
had  so  planned.  There  had  been  nothing 
to  rouse  his  jealousy.  He  knew  how 
quiet  the  life  was  in  that  old  house  near 
Cheltenham ;  he  knew  how  unlikely  it 
was  that  in  that  retired  place,  so  far  from 
the  gaiety  of  life,  Aggie  would  ever  meet 
any  other  man;  and  it  was  in  this  way 
that  Tom  had  become  resigned  to  his 
fate.  He  was  very  firm  in  those  days, 
always  determined  to  forget  her;  and 
yet,  when  he  got  Lily*s  letter,  when 
he  felt  for  the  first  time  that  in  truth  she 
was  utterly  lost  to  him  for  ever,  then  it 
was  that  he  began  to  see  how  very  vain 
all  his  valiant  boasts  had  been;  he  felt 
that  he  had  been  deceiving  himself  when 
he  had  told  himself  that  he  was  satisfied 
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to  live  without  her,  that  he  had  well  niofh 
made  up  his  mind  that  when  some  time  or 
another  she  should  take  to  herself  a  hus- 
band, he  would,  in  his  noble,  manly  way, 
be  able  to  hold  out  his  hand  to  that  man, 
to  be  able  to  see  them  daily  together,  and 
yet  never  feel  any  bitterness  or  jealousy  in 
his  heart.  He  had  not  known  himself  in 
so  planning,  in  so  vowing. 

It  is  so  that  men  will  sometimes  deceive 
themselves,  not  knowing  their  own  weak- 
ness, not  knowing  the  fulness  of  that 
power  which  sways  all  things ;  which 
humbles  the  proud  spirit,  and  weakens 
the  strong  will. 

In  writing  that  letter  to  Aggie,  Tom 
Foulkes  had  had  a  great  struggle  with 
himself,  it  had  gone  very  hard  with  him 
to  make  up  his  mind  so  to  put  her  away 
from  him  for  ever,  but  reasoning  much 
he  had  determined,  at  last,  to  be  generous 
and  overlook  the  past,  to  be  very  generous 
and  hide  from  Aggie  all  the  bitterness 
and  despair  which  she  had  caused  him ; 
bravely  he  determined  then,  that  she 
should  never  know  how  strong  his  love 
had  been,  how  great  the  hope  that  time 

TJ   2 
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might  change  her  towards  him.  All  that 
was  past  now,  and  Tom  felt  that  being 
past  it  was  better  forgotten;  in  this 
spirit  he  had  written  his  letter,  therein 
renouncing  his  hope  for  ever  and  ever  ! 


CHAPTER    XXYIL 

''  LOVE  THAT  WAS  LIFE." 

My  life  has  been  set  in  the  pleasant 
ways  of  the  world  ;  through  green  meadow- 
lands,  by  clear  waters,  under  blue  skies,  I 
have  tasted  something  of  the  joys  which 
Adam  lost  when  God  shut  the  gates  of 
Eden  upon  him.  In  these  gifts  of  God  I 
can  see  something  of  the  grace  of  that  pro- 
mised land  which  flows  with  milk  and 
honey.  But  there  are  many  poor,  toiling 
souls,  who  live  their  lives  in  the  dark 
streets  of  the  world's  cities,  in  dust  and 
smoke,  seeing  not  those  fields  of  ether, 
feeling  not  the  pure  fresh  dew  of  heaven 
falling  on  them,  and  hearing  not  the  pro- 
mise of  a  new  world  garden  of  Eden, 
breathing  to  them  on  the  sweet  summer 
gales,  singing  to  them  in  the  clear  fresh 
song  of  the  birds. 
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I  have  lived  my  life  in  pleasant  places,  I 
had  stood  very  far  from  the  trouble  and 
strife  of  the  world ;  my  trials  have  been 
but  small  ones,  and  the  struggle  and 
battle  of  life  is  unknown  to  me  as  yet. 
I  have  walked  the  garden  in  the  sun- 
shine ;  I  have  tasted  many  of  the  bless- 
ings of  life;  I  have  got  much  love,  and 
what  love  I  have  given  in  return  has  not 
been  wasted  or  idly  used;  and  so  it  is 
that  to  me  the  world  and  all  that  therein 
is  seems  fair  and  good  enough.  But,  even 
in  so  liviDg,  in  so  partaking  of  the  bless- 
ings of  life,  I  have  not  been  altogether 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  my  life,  peace- 
ful and  happy  as  it  is,  is  an  exceptional 
one,  and  that  there  are  many  many 
other  lives  far  different. 

I  have  stood  so  far  removed  from  all 
that  is  dark  and  sorrowful ;  I  have  been 
brought  so  little  into  contact  with  the  evil 
of  the  world;  and  those  voices  which 
from  time  to  time  have  sounded  for  me, 
lamenting  and  weeping,  have  been  but  the 
echoes  of  voices  sounding  across  a  great 
gulf.  But  such  echoed  voices  I  have 
heard    once    or    twice   in    my    life;     such 
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sounds  of  wailing  and  weeping  and  leave- 
taking  ;  and  it  is  they  whicli  have  told  me 
that  there  is  much  sorrow  and  heart- 
breaking going  on ;  all  around  me  every 
day,  in  this  huge  globe  of  ours,  it  is  they 
which  have  told  me  that  '*  man  is  born  to 
trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward." 

One  of  those  voices  is  speaking  to  me 
now  as  I  sit  here  writing ;  a  faint  wailing 
little  voice,  which  will  not  be  comforted ; 
and  it  is  complaining  to  me  that  the  world 
is  full  of  disappointment  and  trouble, 
that  life  is  a  very  weary  battle,  and 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  give  any 
love  to  the  passing  things  of  the  world, 
which  never  continue  in  one  stay,  but 
which  are  daily  changing  and  passing 
away. 

Poor  little  voice !  I  daresay  you  are 
speaking  the  truth,  after  all.  Poor  dis- 
appointed Lily  !  you  are  telling  your  own 
little  story  in  so  bewailing. 

While  Aggie  and  Charlie  were  away 
honeymooning  somewhere  in  England ; 
when  at  Cheltenham  the  trees  were  all 
bare  and  leafless,  and  the  short  winter 
days   had    come,   in    Sorrento    my   little 
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heroine,  fading  always,  began  to  think 
that  the  end  of  all  her  troubles  had  come 
at  last ;  for  now,  in  that  far  country,  near 
the  bright  sea  and  sunny  sky,  Lily  lay  all 
day,  never  rising,  never  moving  from  the 
long  sofa  in  her  faded  drawing-room. 

That  hope  which  even  she  had  once 
cherished,  that  new  life  might  come  to  her 
in  this  pleasant  place,  was  gone,  and  a 
great  desire  came  over  her  that  she  might 
be  taken  home  again  to  her  old  quiet 
home,  to  her  father  and  Aggie. 

She  did  not  wish  to  die  in  that  strange 
place,  away  from  all  that  was  familiar  to 
her ;  she  dreaded  to  think  of  how  in  this 
distant  land  she  would  be  buried  far  away 
from  that  little  peaceful  churchyard  near 
Cheltenham,  and  that  near  her  grave  the 
footsteps  and  the  voices  of  those  she 
loved  would  never  sound.  All  this  was 
very  bitter  to  her,  and  she  wanted  to 
return. 

In  those  days  Jack  had  grown  very  weary 
of  the  lonely  life  in  this  new  Italian  home ; 
he  was  beginning  to  think  himself  a  very 
ill-used  gentleman ;  indeed,  he  was  begin- 
ning to  look  upon  himself  in  the  hght  of 
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a  martyr.  His  married  life  had  so  far 
been  a  failure ;  so  many  unfortunate 
events  had  happened  in  that  one  year  ;  so 
many  good,  wise  plans  had  broken  down ; 
everything  had  gone  wrong  with  them ; 
and  Captain  Dashwood  couldn't  help 
feeling  that  it  was  so.  His  young  wife 
was  so  very  childish  and  foolish,  he 
thought  often ;  she  had  no  spirit ;  she 
couldn't  stand  up  against  little  troubles ; 
she  lost  heart ;  she  fretted  and  pined  over 
everything,  and  she  had  lost  her  spirits 
and  fun.  They  were  not  suited  to  each 
other ;  they  couldn't  understand  each 
other  ;  and  this  Captain  Dashwood  knew  ; 
but  while  he  so  thought,  while  he  blamed 
his  wife's  folly  and  weakness,  in  his  heart 
there  was  something  telling  him  that  his 
faults  were  greater  than  hers,  that  his 
acts  were  more  blameful,  and  that  with 
him  lay  much  of  the  evil.  "  Little  goose," 
he  said,  often,  ''  she  worries  and  frets 
herself  about  nothing ;"  but  while  he  so 
spoke  he  felt  uncomfortable ;  he  knew  so 
fully  how  deeply  he  had  wronged  her, 
how  far  he  had  transgressed  against  her, 
how  often  he  had  tried  her  love — thought- 
lessly. 
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But  the  end  of  all  these  things  was  now 
very  near — nearer  a  great  deal  than  Jack 
ever  thought  it  could  be ;  he  had  grown 
so  accustomed  to  see  that  little  pale  face 
daily  looking  up  at  him  from  the  long 
sofa,  he  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  see 
his  wife  always  ailing,  that  as  the  days 
went  by  he  never  thought  that  each  one 
only  left  her  weaker  and  more  frail. 

Captain  Dashwood  had  made  some 
friends  for  himself  in  this  new  home ;  but 
they  were  not  friends  of  whom  he  could 
in  any  way  boast,  as  being  men  such  as 
he  would  have  cared  for  his  wife  to  asso- 
ciate with;  and  with  these  new  friends 
Captain  Jack  spent  much  of  his  time.  In 
this  way  Lily  was  left  often  alone,  and  in 
those  lonely  hours  very  bitter  thoughts 
would  come  into  my  little  heroine's  mind 
that  Jack  was  wasting  his  time,  wasting 
his  money  too,  and  learning  bad  habits 
from  those  new  friends  of  his.  He  would 
come  home  late  of  nights  often,  and  then 
storm  and  complain  when  he  found  the 
little  invalid  waiting  up  for  him.  And  then 
she  had  given  up  waiting;  night  after 
night  she   had   gone  to  bed   by   herself, 
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anxious,  troubled ;  she  had  lain  awake 
for  hours  listening  and  watching  for  him. 
Sometimes  he  had  not  come  in  until  the 
night  was  nearly  gone,  and  often  he  had 
not  come  in  at  all  until  the  daylight 
came. 

These  trials  weighed  very  heavily  upon 
poor  Lily ;  she  began  to  think  that  all  this 
evil  arose  out  of  her  being  so  useless  to 
her  husband,  such  a  burthen  to  him ;  but 
for  her  he  might  still  be  following  his 
profession;  his  poverty  would  not  press 
upon  him  in  the  way  in  which  it  now  did ; 
he  would  not  have  come  in  contact  with 
the  temptations  to  which  he  now  became 
subject ;  he  was  growing  very  reckless ; 
he  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  myste- 
rious ways;  she  began  to  fear  that  he 
gambled,  and  with  the  dread  of  all  the 
terrible  consequences  which  might  follow 
upon  such  a  great  evil,  my  poor  young  hero- 
ine felt  that  she  must  make  an  effort  to  save 
him  from  his  ruin.  It  was  so  that  she 
thought  often  of  going  home,  of  taking  him 
away  from  the  evil  influence  which  was 
beginning  to  get  such  a  hold  upon  him. 
This  effort  she  determined  to  make. 
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On  one  quiet  evening,  when  the  day- 
light was  still  in  the  sky,  and  Jack  was 
sitting  in  the  drawing-room  with  her,  Lily 
began  her  task. 

"Jack,"  she  said.  She  was  leaning 
back  on  her  sofa,  looking  across  at  him 
where  he  sat  at  a  little  round  table. 
"I  think,  dear,  that  we  might  as  well 
return  to  England.  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
never  get  strong  again  here." 

He  looked  over  at  her  thoughtfully. 
He  was  beginning  to  think  so  himself; 
he  was  growing  accustomed  to  think 
that  she  was  dying;  he  knew  now  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  dream  of  her  ever  grow- 
ing strong  and  well  again. 

Captain  Dashwood  at  his  round  table, 
with  a  pack  of  cards,  was  playing  a  game 
of  patience,  and  he  said,  "  It  would  be 
better  in  many  ways,  I  daresay." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  Lily  said,  softly.  *'  I 
think  we  were  better  in  Enefland,  dear." 

She  said  it  gently,  half  speaking  to 
herself.  She  was  thinking  regretfully  of 
past  times,  which  had  been  better,  fairer 
times,  and  she  sighed. 

Then  Jack  spoke  again — '*  It  can  never 
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be  the  same  witli  us  in  England  again," 
lie  said  ''  We  are  too  poor  to  live 
there  now,  Lily." 

Then  she  asked  him,  "Why?"  She 
didn't  understand  well. 

Captain  Jack  left  his  round  table,  his 
pack  of  cards,  and  unfinished  game  of 
patience,  and  crossed  the  room,  and  sat 
down  beside  his  little  invalid  wife  on  her 
sofa. 

"  Lily,"  he  said,  sitting  by  her,  looking 
into  her  anxious  eyes,  and  speaking  gently 
to  her — "  When  I  married  you,  one  little 
year  ago,  I  told  you,  dear,  that  I  was  a 
poor  man,  and  that  I  was  doing  a  very 
rash  thing  in  asking  you  to  join  in  my 
poverty  ;  you  remember  all  that  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know  you  did.  Jack." 

"  I  think  we  were  both  very  foolish 
then,  Lily.  I  am  afraid  I  was  thought- 
less." 

She  looked  down ;  a  look  of  pain  came 
into  her  face ;  tears  swelled  up  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Are  you  sorry  you  married  me.  Jack  ?" 

And  he  said — "  Only  sorry  for  your  own 
sake,    my   child.       I    am    afraid    we  have 
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been  unfortunate ;  we  weren't  sensible 
enougli ;  we  didn't  look  ahead  the  way 
some  people  do." 

"  Are  we  very  poor,  Jack  ?" 

"  Very,"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  know  well  what  is  little  and 
what  is  much.  I  thought  we  had  some- 
thing." 

''  A  very  little  something  it  was  then, 
and  it  is  nothing  now." 

*'  Oh,  Jack,  how  do  you  mean  ?" 

''  Lily,  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  truth ; 
I  will  hide  nothing  from  you,  and  then  you 
will  see  how  impossible  it  is  that  we 
should  ever  again  live  in  England.  I  had 
so  little  money  that  I  went  into  debt — 
a  great  deal  deeper  into  debt  than  you 
ever  thought,  and — and  those  debts  can 
never  be  paid,  I  am  afraid ;  do  you  under- 
stand ?" 

Poor  little  soul  !  she  did  understand 
then ;  she  had  guessed  much  of  this  before, 
but  not  all. 

'*  Have  we  no  money  at  all,  Jack  ?" 
"Less  than  none." 

"  Then  we  can  never  go  home  ?" 

*'  I  am  afraid  not." 
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**  Oh,  Jack  !  oh,  dear !  I  am  so  sorry." 

A  great  despair  had  come  into  her  heart ; 
she  had  been  looking  forward  to  seeing 
her  old  home,  and  the  dear  home-faces 
once  again  ;  and  this  disappointment  was 
very  bitter  to  her.  Poor  little  thing,  poor 
disappointed  little  soul,  she  was  crying 
very  bitterly  over  her  troubles. 

But  Jack  was  angry;  those  tears  irri- 
tated him ;  he  was  weary  of  the  fretting 
and  pining  which  he  saw  daily  now,  and 
he  said — 

**  Don't  be  a  fool,  Lily.  If  you  were  as 
fond  of  me  as  you  say  you  are,  you 
wouldn't  care  whether  we  lived  here  or  in 
England ;  you  wouldn't  murmur  over  such 
trifling  things." 

But  she  wept  still,  everything  seemed  so 
hopeless. 

"  It  isn't  that,  Jack;  it  is  the  thought 
that  you  can  never  redeem  yourself — that 
I  have  prevented  you  from  finding  some 
occupation  or  profession,  something  to 
do." 

*'  You  mean  that  I  am  wasting  my 
time  ?"  he  asked,  a  little  bitterly. 

"  You  cannot  help  it." 
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*'  Well,  you're  right  there ;"  and  he  had 
stood  up.  "  I  am  wasting  my  time,  wast- 
ing everything,  and  there  is  no  redeeming 
now ;  there  is  no  use  in  asking,  '  What 
shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?'  I  am  so  hope- 
lessly lost." 

"  Oh,  darling  !  don't  say  that." 
"  It's  the  truth  ;  I  am  ruined." 
Jack   was   leaning   his   head   upon   the 
mantelpiece,    and  he  spoke  very  despair- 
ingly, seeing  no  hope. 

There  was  no  good  patient  hand  to  take 
his  then,  and  draw  him  into  the  light; 
there  was  no  wise,  gentle  voice  near  to 
speak  to  him,  and  tell  him  that  there  was 
hope  even  for  such  as  he ;  that  he  should 
be  of  good  cheer,  not  desponding ;  there 
was  no  such  influence  near  him,  his  young 
child-wife  only  sat  crying  softly,  never 
speaking  to  him,  she  was  such  a  very  weak, 
desponding  little  soul. 

And  so  it  was  that  Lily's  hope  of  seeing 
once  again  that  pretty  peaceful  old  su- 
burban house,  and  the  dear  kind  faces  of 
old,  was  taken  from  her.  And  oh,  worst 
of  all,  there  had  risen  up  before  her  a  new 
dark  cloud,  a  terrible  overwhelming  sha- 
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dow,  and  under  it  my  little  heroine,  grop- 
ing in  the  dark,  struggling  to  see  light, 
straining  her  eyes  to  look  onward  into 
those  things  which  were  hid  from  her, 
could  only  live  on  from  day  to  day,  learn- 
ing every  hour  more  fully  that  for  her  the 
pleasantness  and  sunshine  of  life  was  gone. 


VOL.    III. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

"through  the  valley  of  the  shadow." 

**  And  he  said,  While  the  child  was  yet 
alive,  I  fasted  and  wept ;  for  I  said,  Who 
can  tell  whether  God  will  be  gracious  to 
me,  that  the  child  may  hve  ?  But  now 
that  he  is  dead,  wherefore  should  I  fast  ? 
Can  I  bring  him  back  again  ?  I  shall 
go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to 
me." 

It  was  Aggie's  gentle  voice  reading.  It 
was  Aggie  striving  to  comfort  one  who 
would  not  be  comforted,  one  who  was 
sore-stricken.  And  she  said — "  Oh,  dar- 
ling, I  am  but  a  poor  comforter,  I  have 
no  words  of  my  own ;  I  only  borrow 
such  things,  but  there  is  much  good  hope 
here." 

Words  spoken  from  a  full  heart.  Good 
patient  Aggie,  she  was  even  then  striving 
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against  a  sorrow  which  was  a  very  bitter 
one.  From  that  distant  place  where  Lily 
and  Jack  had  spent  their  winter  time  sad 
news  had  come. 

Away  from  the  struggle  and  sorrow  of 
the  world,  out  of  the  battle  of  life,  into 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  poor 
broken-hearted  Lily  had  passed  away ;  and 
so  it  was  that  in  her  old  place  of  comforter, 
Aggie  was  reading  and  speaking  those 
things  from  the  good  book. 

So  pass  these  fleeting,  earthly  things, 
so  pass  the  spirits  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  and  voices  are  raised 
in  lamentation,  eyes  are  swollen  with 
weeping  for  a  little  while,  and  then  those 
poor  lonely  souls  go  on  their  way  for- 
gotten. 

Oh  !  hearts  of  men  and  women  !  loving 
human  hearts  !  are  there  not  some  among 
you  who  follow  even  into  that  valley  of 
the  shadow,  the  footsteps  and  the  voices 
of  those  who  have  gone  before.  I  think 
there  are ;  I  think  among  the  many  who 
in  their  time  have  fasted  and  wept,  pray- 
ing that  God  might  be  gracious  to  them, 
there   are    some    who,    like    David,    keep 

X  2 
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telling  themselves  that  in  tlie  great  here- 
after there  will  come  a  time  when  they 
may  join  those  lost  ones,  and  be  with 
them  for  ever.  There  was  one  such  pa- 
tient spirit  here;  there  was  one  upon 
whom  the  heat  and  burthen  of  a  long  day 
had  fallen  very  heavily ;  he  was  well  nigh 
bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  his  trials, 
and  thinking  bitterly  of  the  evil  to  which 
he  had  been  subject;  he  found  it  hard 
to  bow  his  head  resigned  before  this  new 
sorrow,  accepting  it  among  the  other  sor- 
rows which  had  fallen  on  his  life. 

"What  have  I  done  that  God  should 
deal  so  harshly  with  me  ?"  is  the  cry  of 
many  voices.  A  month  had  gone  by  since 
Lily,  in  that  strange  country,  had  "  fallen 
asleep,"  far  away  from  home,  and  home 
things,  far,  far  away  from  the  comforting 
voice  of  that  gentle  ministering  little  saint, 
who  had  stood  so  near  her  long  ago,  who 
had  sheltered  her  so  carefully  from  all  the 
storms  and  trials  of  life,  and  who  had 
always  been  so  patient  with  her,  taking 
the  burthen  of  her  little  sorrows,  and 
making  them  her  own. 

A  month  was  gone  and  past,  and  Lily  lay 
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buried  in  the  still,  quiet  little  churchyard 
among  the  trees,  and  there  above  her  the 
Sunday  chimes  will  ring  out  in  winter  and 
in  summer,  when  the  sun  shines  on  the 
long  green  grass — on  the  flowers  which 
Aggie  has  planted  near ;  and  w^hen  the 
snow  lies  thick  and  white,  and  the  chill 
blasts  are  abroad.  There,  too,  generation 
after  generation  of  village  church-goers 
will  tread  down  the  grass  around  her;  she 
will  not  be  quite  alone. 

My  little  heroine  !  when  the  sweet  old 
organ  notes  come  swelling  out  over  the 
graves  may  your  young  voice  be  among 
the  angel  voices  singing  in  the  choirs  of 
heaven. 

"  The  heart  may  break,  yet  brokenly 
live  on ;"  and  Captain  Dash  wood,  who 
a  few  short  weeks  ago,  had  declared  his 
heart  to  be  utterly  desolated  and  broken, 
found  that  organ  could  still  fulfil  its  func- 
tions, could  rise  and  swell  with  vain  regrets, 
could  throb  and  beat  over  other  troubles 
and  pains,  and  was  ready  to  bleed  afresh 
over  new  wounds. 

The  heart  may  break,  but  I  don't  think 
that  the  living  on  after  in  a  broken  state  is 
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anything  but  a   very   unpleasant  ordeal ; 
it  can  never  be  the  same  even  beating  of 
old  ;  there  is  a  something  wanting — some 
great  mainspring  is  lost,  and  there  comes 
a  weakness  and  a  want  of  strength ;  there 
is  a  broken  cord,  a  golden  thread,  that  is 
severed,  and  everything  is  changed;  and 
yet   there    are    broken-hearted    men    and 
women  living,  and  even  eating  their  din- 
ners  every  day  with  tolerable  appetites ; 
men  and  women  who  have  lost  that  great 
mainspring  in  their  hearts,   and  who   can 
still  live  on  like  other  people,  eating  and 
drinking,  and  even  laughing  and  making 
merry  sometimes,  in  spite  of  their  broken 
hearts,  in  spite  of  the  knowledge  which  is 
ever  before  them,  that  ''  the  tender  grace 
of  a  day   that  is  dead"    will  never  come 
back  for  them. 

Captain  Dashwood  was  a  selfish  man, 
and  his  sorrow  was  selfish  ;  he  had  been 
fond  of  that  little  blue-eyed  girl,  he  had 
been  very  proud  of  her  pretty  face  and 
engaging  manners,  he  had  liked  to  see  her 
admired,  because  she  belonged  to  him, 
and  now  he  sorrowed  for  her  in  a  selfish 
way ;  for  looking  onward  into  the  vale  of 
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years  there  seemed  a  blank,  there  was 
wanting  an  object,  without  which  many 
men  cannot  get  on  at  all ;  he  had  nothing 
to  live  for,  no  hope  in  life,  and  the  world 
had  changed  for  him,  all  of  a  sudden.  He 
was  a  weak-minded  man,  and  he  wanted 
that  strength  of  will  which  enables  some 
men  to  cast  their  old  lives  behind  them, 
to  forget  the  past,  and  what  the  past  held 
for  them  of  hope  and  love,  and  to  look  on 
bravely  into  a  future  when  other  faces  and 
voices  may  come  to  be  dear  to  them,  and 
other  loves  rise  up  to  smother  the  old 
ones. 

He  was  wanting  in  this  energy ;  he  was 
wanting  in  the  strength  of  purpose  without 
which  such  things  can  never  be  accom- 
plished ;  and  yet  he  was  not  one  of  those 
patient  faithful  souls  who  never  forget, 
who  follow  always  in  their  spirits  the  lives 
of  those  who  are  lost  to  them,  who  listen 
ever  for  the  voice  that  comes  not,  and  the 
footstep  which  is  gone ;  he  was  not  one  of 
those  who,  looking  onward,  keep  telling 
themselves  that  there  is  a  place,  a  far 
distant  place,  where  such  things  will  be 
all  made  up  to   them ;   where  those   who 
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have  sown  in  sorrow  shall  reap  in  joy. 
This  object  some  men  have ;  this  hope  it  is 
that  still  carries  some  men  on  through  their 
lives,  although  their  hearts  are  broken. 

Captain  Dashwood  was  without  this 
hope ;  without  an  object  of  any  kind ;  he 
had  been  unfortunate  in  his  life ;  he  had 
been  careless,  and  very  thoughtless,  and 
these  things  were  being  visited  upon  him  ; 
he  had  been  selfish  ;  he  had  acted  wrongly 
towards  the  poor,  foolish  little  lady  who 
was  dead ;  he  had  trifled  with  her  love ; 
he  had  abused  her  trust ;  he  had  been  so 
thoughtless  of  her  always,  and  now  that 
she  was  gone  fi:*om  him,  he  hardly  thought 
of  all  this ;  he  only  thought  of  the  blank 
which  was  left  in  his  own  life,  of  the 
change  which  would  be  in  everything ;  and 
so  it  was  that  he  sorrowed  selfishly ;  never 
regretting,  never  blaming  himself,  for  any 
of  these  evils  ;  but  he  resented  this  trial, 
he  was  indignant,  and  in  his  grief  he  grew 
reckless.  '*  I  have  nothing  to  live  for 
now,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  then  he 
tried  to  divert  his  mind  from  the  past,  he 
wanted  to  forget ;  and  with  no  hope  for 
the  future,  he  grew  reckless. 
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So  the  months  went  by,  the  grass  grew 
longer  and  greener  in  that  little  country 
churchyard  near  Cheltenham,  and  the 
spring  leaves  were  on  the  hedges  and 
branches  of  trees,  and  little  buds  were  on 
Aggie's  rose-bushes,  in  the  old-fashioned 
garden  at  the  suburban  house,  and  Jack 
was  living  a  strange  life  abroad,  striving 
to  shut  out  everything,  both  past  and 
future. 

In  that  spring  time,  my  saint  turned 
her  steps  towards  the  home  which  honest 
Charlie  Okedon  had  for  her  in  Wales.  She 
bad  been  married  many  months  ago,  but 
she  had  never  as  yet  seen  her  home  ;  she 
had  been  living  for  others  all  that  time; 
she  had  been  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
others.  ''  We  will  not  go  home  while  the 
snow  is  on  the  ground,  dear,"  she  had 
said  to  Charlie,  "  we  will  wait  until  the 
spring  days  come,  when  things  will  look 
bright  and  cheery,"  and  Charlie,  patient 
Charlie,  was  content  to  wait.  ''  It  is 
better  so,"  he  thought — better  that  the 
journey  home  should  not  be  made  while 
they  were  in  trouble,  and  so  he  waited 
still. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

EEQUIESCAT. 

FiTE  years — five  long,  quiet  years,  and 
there  have  been  some  changes  at  Llanaber  ; 
Mr.  Charles  Okedon  of  the  Manoir  has 
married  a  wife,  and  there  are  chano^es  at 
the  red  brick  house. 

Tom  Foulkes,  too,  has  brought  home  a 
young  mistress  to  the  Elms.  He  has  set- 
tled down  into  a  steady-going  country 
gentleman ;  he  has  quite  got  over  his  old 
love  for  Agnes,  and  he  is  very  happy  with 
his  young  wife,  who  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  a  certain  Lady  Georgiana  Dash- 
wood,  and  who  is  a  very  affectionate,  happy 
little  wife,  and  she  and  Tom  "  get  on  like 
a  house  on  fire,"  as  Mr.  Foulkes  informs 
his  friends. 

Tom  Foulkes  is  little  changed  ;  he  is  the 
same  stout,  jolly,  even-tempered  fellow; 
he  lives   a   very   pleasant   life,  busy   over 
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trifling  things ;  pottering  a  good  deal  over 
his  horses  and  dogs;  but  his  name  is  un- 
known in  the  sporting  world  ;  his  horses 
make  no  expeditions  to  Newmarket  or 
Epsom  Downs  ;  his  account  at  Tattersall's 
is  closed,  and  the  sporting  men  have  quite 
forgotten  that  a  certain  Captain  Foulkes, 
a  military  man,  once  had  a  name  among 
them. 

But  Tom  himself  runs  up  to  town  now 
and  then  for  some  of  his  old  world  excite- 
ment ;  he  goes  to  the  Derby  on  somebody's 
four-in-hand ;  he  slips  down  to  Doncaster 
too,  and  puts  a  pound  on  the  favourite 
with  a  friend,  "just  to  have  something  on," 
as  he  says  himself,  that  is  all  :  but  he  is  no 
longer  a  sporting  man ;  he  is  no  farmer,  is 
Tom,  and  he  doesn't  pretend  to  be  one ; 
he  hunts  now  and  then,  whenever  he  is 
within  reach  of  the  hounds  ;  he  shoots  per- 
petually during  the  season ;  he  fishes,  too 
occasionally,  and  yachts  much ;  his  life  is 
mostly  made  up  of  small  amusements  ;  but 
he  is  paying  off  his  debts,  and  will  soon 
be  free  of  them  altogether. 

So  much  for  honest,  kindly  Tom 
Foulkes ;    his  life   henceforth  will  be  very 
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even  and  happv,  free  from  care  of  any 
kind.  Those  blessings  which  Lily  had 
prayed  might  be  heaped  upon  him  have  all 
come  to  him  in  great  fulness ;  and  life  is 
very  much  brighter,  and  more  tranquil  for 
him. 

In  those  five  years  Aggie  has  seen 
trouble ;  she  has  been  tried  very  heavily, 
but  one  little  year  had  that  good,  patient 
old  father  survived  his  little  pet  daughter, 
and  then  he  too  had  gone  into  that  rest 
for  which  he  had  been  lonofing^  for  so  lonof. 
Under  this  trial  my  saiat  had  bowed  her 
head  resigned ;  she  had  not  been  taken 
unawares ;  there  had  come  no  angel-call 
sounding  suddenly  in  the  still  watches  of 
the  night,  telling  one  who  in  the  midst  of 
life  had  never  thought  that  he  was  in 
death,  to  put  his  house  in  order,  and 
arise  and  follow ;  it  had  come  gently  in 
the  quiet  evening,  while  he  sat  in  his 
favourite  arm-chair  among  his  books  and 
papers ;  a  whisper  had  come,  a  voice  had 
spoken  softly,  ''  Arise  and  follow  me," 
and  then  the  faithful  servant  he  lifted  up 
his  hands  and  said,  "  Lord,  I  come;"  and 
straightway  left  his  home,   his  house,  and 
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friends,  and  all  that  the  world  held  for 
him  of  love  and  good,  and  folded  his  meek 
hands,  and  laid  his  head  upon  the  Sa- 
viour's breast,  and  fell  asleep. 

With  such  lives  and  such  deaths  we  are 
all  familiar;  the  world  is  full  to  overflowing 
with  such  gentle,  patient,  long-suffering 
souls,  who  bear  their  crosses  never  mur- 
muring, who  carry  them  always  through 
the  heat  and  burthen  of  the  day  uncom- 
plaining, who  suffer  much  evil  in  a  gentle 
spirit,  accepting  such  things  as  their  due, 
and  the  wages  only  of  the  sin  into  which 
they  were  borne  in  the  beginning. 

Yet  another  trial  had  my  saint  still  to 
bear.  There  had  come  the  angel-call  even 
into  that  old  Manoir  house  at  Llanaber, 
and  Aggie  had  been  called  upon  to  render 
up  a  treasure  which  had  been  hers  for 
but  one  little  year — a  treasure  which  was 
dearer  and  more  valuable  to  her  than  all 
the  world.  In  her  arms  she  held  a  tiny 
form,  cold  and  still.  Through  her  tears 
she  looked  upon  a  little  baby  face,  white 
and  fair.  And  this  new  sorrow  seemed 
the  hardest  of  all. 

But  that  we  know  that  in  such  things 
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there  is  a  judgment  miglitier  than  ours, 
working  always  for  our  good,  we  would 
never  understand  them.  But  that  we  feel 
that  it  is  not  in  anger,  or  in  wrath,  that 
the  reaper  visits  our  homes,  and  gathers 
the  flowers  that  are  the  fairest,  and  takes 
them  to  himself — we  would  never  be  able 
to  bow  our  heads  or  render  up  our 
treasures  without  a  murmur.  But  with 
such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased. 

Years  were  gone  since  my  saint  had 
held  that  little  form  in  her  arms — long 
years  ;  and  other  baby  faces  had  smiled 
up  at  her  since  then,  other  children's 
voices  filled  the  rooms,  and  the  loss  of 
that  first-born  one  was  well  nigh  made  up 
to  her.  But  those  the  sorrows  of  her 
life  had  all  come  together,  and  the  clouds 
had  drifted  by,  and  now  while  I  write  it  is 
all  blue  summer  sky  with  her. 

Caroline  Dashwood  has  at  last  won  a 
certain  battle,  over  which  she  and  her 
ambitious  mother  fought  many  times  in 
the  days  gone  by.  Lady  Georgian  a  is 
much* changed,  her  ambition  is  quelled, 
and  hopes  which  were  once  very  dear 
to  her  have  all  fallen  away. 
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Captain  Jack  still  lives  abroad,  and  of 
liim  the  world  says  strange  things  now-a- 
days;  he  is  a  w^auvais  sujet,  and  people 
shake  their  heads  when  he  is  mentioned. 
Lady  Georgiana  sees  at  last  that  all  her 
love  has  been  for  evil,  and  often,  and 
often,  alone,  far  away  from  him,  she 
thinks  and  repents  very  bitterly,  that  she 
had  not  found  it  in  her  heart  long  years 
ago  to  forgive  a  certain  blue- eyed  little 
lady,  of  whom  that  reckless  son  of  hers 
had  been  very  fond.  All  might  now  have 
been  well  with  him  but  for  that  one 
mistake  of  hers,  and  this  was  how  it  was 
that  Caroline  found  it  so  easy  to  gain  her 
point. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miles  are  not  as  badly  off 
as  is  generally  supposed,  and  Caroline 
rules  the  roost  to  her  perfect  satisfaction, 
and  is  very  well  contented. 

Miss  Foulkes  is  still  Miss  Foulkes, 
and  likely  to  remain  so,  I  think ; 
for  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  the 
voice  of  the  world,  says  unkind  things 
of  that  saucy,  piquant  young  lady. 
Gentlemen  speak  loudly  of  her  at  their 
clubs,    over   their   billiards,    and   no    one 
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takes  her  part,  and  they  say  many  things 
which  I  am  sure  are  not  true ;  but  then 
the  world  never  does  say  anything  kind, 
and  we  shouldn't  be  too  eager  always  to 
hear  what  it  has  to  say  about  our  friends  : 
there  are  so  few  among  us  who  never  ask 
themselves  qiien  dira  le  monde  ?  We  are 
all  a  little  sore  on  this  point ;  we  don't 
like  being  laughed  at  behind  our  backs, 
and  we  have  a  general  desire  to  be  thought 
well  of  by  everyone.  So  let  us  be  lenient 
with  poor  Miss  Foulkes,  let  us  deal  with 
her  as  we  would  that  she  should  deal  with 
us,  and  shake  hands  with  her  more  in  pity 
than  in  anger,  forgiving  her  much  because 
she  was  foolish. 

I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  story. 
The  little  play  which  has  been  acted  all 
for  you  and  your  approval  is  over,  and 
the  green  curtain  is  creeping  down,  the 
actors  are  standing  hand  in  hand,  and 
you  are  taking  farewell  of  their  famihar 
faces. 

It  has  not  been  a  great  tragedy,  or 
even  one  of  the  new-world  sensation 
dramas;  there  have  been  no  murders, 
or  forgeries,   or   exciting  bigamies — none 
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of  tlie  conventional  crimes  in  wliicli  the 
world  takes  such  a  pleasant  interest  now- 
a-days.  It  has  only  been  a  little  drawing- 
room  piece,  a  string  of  scenes  each  one 
sadly  like  the  last,  and  I  believe  such 
pieces  don't  pay  in  these  times.  The 
players  play  their  parts  tamely,  because 
there  is  nothing  in  the  piece  to  excite  or 
interest  them,  and  the  audience  lean  back 
lazily  in  their  seats  and  yawn,  and  wish 
for  the  end  because  it  is  so  sadly  dull  and 
like  the  every  day  routine  of  life  ;  and  the 
poor  author  stands  at  the  wing,  with  his 
heart  beating,  listening,  listening  always 
for  the  applause  which  is  so  long  in  coming. 
He  has  spent  such  long,  sleepless  nights  in 
thinking  and  planning  over  this  new  play ; 
he  has  dreamt  of  it  so  often.  Poor  patient 
soul !  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  disappointed. 
Ah  me  !  what  a  farce  it  all  is  !  what  hum- 
bug there  is  in  the  world,  if  we  do  but 
think ;  how  the  roaring  lions  always  carry 
it  their  own  way. 

But  I  mustn't  appear  bitter  or  ill-tem- 
pered over  it  all ;  if  I  am  not  a  roaring 
lion  I  mustn't  murmur.  I  have  read  a 
certain  tale  about  a  hare  and  a  tortoise, 

VOL.  III.  T 
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and  I  am  beginning  to  find  out  that  I  am 
one  of  the  latter.  But,  after  all,  we  can't 
all  be  hares  and  roaring  lions,  there  must 
be  some  lambs  and  tortoises.  The  world 
couldn't  go  on  at  all  without  some  patient, 
plodding  people  to  look  after  the  little 
insignificant  things  of  life. 

I  am  writing  these  farewell  lines  rather 
sadly.  I  am  lingering  over  my  good-bye  ; 
for  in  writing  this  humdrum  little  tale,  I 
have  been  Hving  much  of  my  old  life  over 
again ;  I  have  been  standing  in  the  pre- 
sence of  things  past,  I  have  been  dream- 
ing of  times  that  are  gone  from  me,  and 
this  is  what  is  making  me  so  sad.  For  as 
I  take  up  my  pen  regretfully  to  write  the 
end  of  my  story,  I  feel  now  so  fully  that  I 
have  but  sketched  that  which  I  intended 
to  paint  in  very  glowing  colours.  I  have 
not  been  doing  justice  to  my  subject. 

I  am  sitting  in  a  pretty  sunny  room  in 
a  quiet  old  country  house  ;  the  evening  is 
coming  on,  the  sun  is  sinking  in  the  west, 
and  the  day  will  soon  be  gone. 

There  is  the  flutter  and  chirping  of  birds 
that  are  going  to  rest ;  there  is  the  heavy 
scent  of  half  closed  flowers  on   the  air. 
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The  cawing  of  rooks  among  distant  trees 
comes  slow  and  monotonous ;  and  from 
below  me,  in  the  garden,  the  sound  of 
children's  voices  is  wafted  up ;  and  so  it 
is  that  while  I  sit  here  writing,  while  I 
sit,  and  think,  and  listen,  there  is  some- 
thing telling  me  that  those  young  voices 
which  are  rising  from  the  garden  of  the 
world — those  happy  child  voices  are  say- 
ing always,  ''  Not  yet,  not  here  the  end." 


THE    END. 
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